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INTRODUCTION 


| ae material in this book is largely drawn from the 

volume Studies in Evangelism sent to all delegates 
some months in advance of the meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. This material was intended 
to serve as a background to the discussions which were 
to take place at ‘Tambaram on this central and all im- 
portant theme of Evangelism. Some of the material 
contained in that book is incorporated in other volumes 
of this series ; some new material appears in this volume 
drawn from the work of the meeting or written since its 
close. 

The first two chapters by Professor Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, of Yale University, are reprinted from the 
International Review of Missions, and comprise a part 
of the rich harvest which is being fully garnered in 
the author’s monumental History of the Expansion of 
Christianity. 

The Bishop of Dornakal writes on the place of the 
Church in evangelism, the subject examined at ‘Tambaram 
by Section IV, of which he was chairman. 

The fourth chapter consists of a symposium on the 
question ‘ What is Evangelism? ’ compiled by Dr John 
R. Mott. Attention must here be drawn to the larger 
volume entitled Evangelism for the World To-day (New 
York, Harper), edited by Dr Mott and containing a 
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much fuller record of the views of over one hundred 
people, drawn from all parts of the world, upon the need 
and function of evangelism. (This book can also be 
obtained from the London offices of the International 
Missionary Council.) 

Chapters V to XII contain material descriptive of 
evangelistic work or an examination of the problems 
arising out of it. Most of this material was laid before 
the T'ambaram meeting in the volume Studies in Evan- 
gelism ; some has been revised, some supplied since the 
meeting. Where an entire section is taken from a single 
writer his name is given; much is drawn from letters 
and papers whose authorship is very varied. Consider- 
able extracts from Bishop Pickett’s Christian Mass 
Movements in India have been given, in view of the great 
importance of that survey and the relevance of its con- 
clusions to fields other than India.. 

Chapter XIII is a revision of the chapter ‘ Unoccupied 
Fields, contributed by the Rev. Alexander M‘Leish of 
the World Dominion Press to the Statistical Survey of 
Christian Missions, published in September 1938. 

Chapter XIV is a paper prepared before the 'Tambaram 
meeting by Dr S. Knak, Missions-Direktor of the Berlin 
Missionary Society. It describes and illustrates the 
special principles and methods followed by the German 
missions, and will be read with particular interest by 
Anglo-Saxons and others to whom the main principles of 
the German Hezdenmission are not well known. 

Chapter XV is an enlargement by Dr ‘Toyohiko 
Kagawa of a contention made by him during the dis- 
cussions at T'ambaram to the effect that in Japan, and 
perhaps elsewhere, the surest way to reach men and 
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women with the Gospel is along the line of their occupa- 
tional group. 

Chapter XVI has been written very recently by the 
Rev. Frank Whittaker, the secretary for Evangelism and 
Mass Movement Work of the National Christian Council 
of India. It describes some of the most recent develop- 
ments in Mass Movement work in India. Mr Whittaker 
has conducted, both before and after the Tambaram 
meeting, evangelistic surveys in which, with the aid of 
helpers, both Indian and missionary, from the area 
studied, the insights born of the elaborate recent enquiries 
into the mass movement work were applied and tested. 
No more authoritative recent statement on the subject 
exists. 

The volume concludes with Section findings from the 
Tambaram report The World Mission of the Church. It 
contains also the report of the special group on work in 
Muslim Lands, which is particularly appropriate to this 
volume. 

The subject of Evangelism is so vital to the life of the 
Church, and occupied so prominent a place in the de- 
liberations at Tambaram, that a few words of more 
general introduction to this volume may not be out of 
place. 

The entire scheme of study, preparation and discussion 
at ‘Tambaram centred in the conception of the witnessing 
Church. Here is to be found the single unifying idea. 
The Faith that was examined was the faith of a living 
and witnessing Church; the manifold problems that 
arise in regard to the environment of the Church are 
aspects of its witness to the world in which it is placed. 
Probably most of the delegates would agree that the 
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secret of the spirit that made Tambaram so memorable 
to them all was not merely the meeting of Christians 
from all over the world, wonderful as that was, but the 
sense that God was at work in His Church and that 
there was a living witness being rendered in all languages 
and to all nations. 

Every kind of condition and opportunity was repre- 
sented by the delegates who came together, and the same 
may be said of the evidence offered in this book. On 
the one hand there were regions presenting the heartening 
prospect of great in-gatherings, as in parts of India and 
of Africa, where the total available resources of the 
churches and missions were being strained to the utmost 
to grapple with the need and clamant opportunity. To 
some delegates from the West, accustomed to an almost 
defeatist attitude and little used to work among men and 
women who instinctively expected great things, this side 
of the Tambaram evidence was extraordinarily heartening. 
Faith was renewed by the vision of what God was doing. 

On the other hand, Tambaram equally presented 
stories of great and stubborn difficulty, as when the 
undaunted Paul Harrison painted his memorable picture 
of the beginning of the Church in Arabia, or the whole 
group of workers among Muslims faced their task, or 
the meeting turned its mind to parts of the Far East. 
There was no disposition whatever to fasten attention 
only upon the stories of encouragement and slur over 
the awkward and disconcerting situations. On the 
contrary, the purest and clearest witness to the authentic 
spirit of evangelism came from those who had the greatest 
difficulties to overcome. 

+ One of the truths which came home to the mind as the 
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discussions went on—and it is supported powerfully by 
the historical parts of the present volume—is that the 
progress of the Gospel, so far at least as it is visible to 
the human eye, is powerfully affected by the factors of 
social, political and economic condition. Just as in the 
past centuries there were no great in-gatherings except 
where some combination of church energy and state 
support offered the golden opportunity, so to-day there 
is the widest difference between areas where the Gospel 
has a friendly government to help its witnesses, or where 
the message comes allied in the minds of the people 
with a new, powerful and welcome culture, and those 
where there is both hostility or apathy on the part of 
governing powers and the self-sufficiency of a strong 
culture and national spirit blocking the way to the hearts 
of the people. It is sometimes easy to leap to wrong 
conclusions from such data, and to speak too quickly of 
‘sterile’ areas. What is needed, rather, is the great 
strategy. It is not possible that the Christian Church, 
which has the ages behind it and lives and witnesses for 
eternity, should allow the most difficult places to be 
unoccupied in this present time of stress. There is need 
for combined planning on the great scale, so that both 
kinds of opportunity, that for the great in-gathering and 
that for the enduring and steadfast witness, may be grasped. 

Nothing comes out more clearly from all the 'Tambaram 
discussion, as from the evidence of this book, than the 
vital place that a witnessing church holds in the total 
work of evangelism. Indeed there is no evangelism apart 
from it, for the pioneer missionary goes out not alone 
but as the emissary of the Church. But it is plain that 
both where the opportunities are greatest and where the 
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obstacles are firmest, the great need is for the presence 
and power of the witnessing Church. ‘This leads to a 
consideration which can never be forgotten in any such 
discussion as this, It is always a temptation to make 
even of such a thing as evangelism an enterprise to be 
pushed on by our human devotion and energy ; to the 
glory of God, true, but with the reliance upon organisa- 
tion, skill, resource and planning such as we employ in 
our own concerns. But there were two questions which 
came to many hearts at ‘Tambaram, as we spoke together 
of these great matters of the carrying of the Gospel to 
the world. 

One was the question how far we ourselves believe in 
the Gospel. Of course we believe it, but is it truly the 
heart of our life? Do we believe it so completely, so 
simply, with such child-like acceptance that it must 
immediately strike the consciousness of those with whom 
we meet as something which, whether they approve it 
or not, they cannot but recognise as our essential life ? 
Nothing less real than that will be of use in a world where 
the disintegrating societies of our time are finding new 
life in obedience to new gods that claim all of youth and 
life and power for themselves. It may be that only a 
deep sense of weakness and futility will enable us to reach 
the point where God can re-make and use us. 

The other question which must come to the western 
Christian from the East and Africa is the question 
about the reality of our Christian community. In many 
places they have something that the Christianity of the 
West has almost wholly lost. We live in a time of pro- 
found change all over the western world, and in nothing 
is that change more plain than in the reconstruction of 
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men’s community life. The great assertions of com- 
munity, as in modern Germany, have owed nothing to 
the Christian tradition, and the conventional organised 
Christian life of the denominations seems to be irrelevant, 
in large measure, to the time. 

The immense hope and gladness of the Tambaram 
meeting ought to drive us to face these questions more 
deeply. To do so is not pessimistic, it is the obedience 
of faith. Ifthe triumphs of the Gospel somewhere else 
divert us from the radical facing of our own need, we 
had better not have heard of them. But the record of 
hope and advance ought rather to urge us to learn of 
God, in judgment and forgiveness, how His strength may 
yet become perfected in our weakness. 
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EVANGELISM 


CHAPTER ONE 


PRE-NINETEENTH CENTURY EVANGELISM : 
ITS OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS 


By K. S. LaToureTTE, Pu.D. 
\ X THAT was the history of Christian evangelism before 


the missionary era which began with the close of 
the eighteenth century ? By what processes were non- 
Christians brought into the faith and what was the manner 
of their coming ? A study of such questions, even though 
necessarily brief, ought to enable us to see the methods of 
these later years in perspective and to plan more wisely 
for the days ahead. Especially should this be so if we 
follow this first study, as is planned, with another contrast- 
ing nineteenth with pre-nineteenth century evangelism. 
It is not the function of either paper to point out lessons 
for the future. That can be better done by the readers 
as each compares the problem with which he is especially 
familiar with the experience of other ages. The purpose 
is, rather, to summarise the facts in as objective fashion 
as possible. If accurately and clearly put forward, these 
should prove more stimulating than if the author were 
himself to endeavour to adorn his tale with its moral. 
The spread of Christianity falls naturally into four great 
periods. The first includes, PoneLy) the first five centuries 
VOL. III.—2 
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after Christ. By the end of it the overwhelming majority 
of the population of the Roman Empire called themselves 
Christians and the faith had spilled over the fringes of 
the empire into Ireland, Armenia, the Persian Empire, 
Arabia, Ethiopa and, probably, India. 

The second period was the thousand years between 
A.D. 500 and A.D. 1500. During this era the Roman Empire 
disappeared (except for shadowy remnants in what was 
called the Holy Roman Empire), Islam won from 
Christianity some of the fairest portions of the Mediter- 
ranean basin and of Western and Central Asia, and the 
barbarian peoples of Northern Europe accepted the faith. 
In territory Christianity lost about as much as it gained, 
but in its gains it laid the foundation for its later 
phenomenal expansion. 

In the third period, from 1500 to 1800, the peoples of 
Europe, expanding, carried the Christian faith over a 
wider area than ever a faith had been propagated before. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese, having eliminated all 
open expressions of Islam from their homelands, annexed 
much of the western hemisphere, the Philippines, and 
various territories in Asia and Africa, and brought many 
of the peoples of these regions into the Church. The 
Dutch and the English began the building of their 
colonial empires and within the latter some converts 
were won. Pietists and the closely related Moravians 
commenced their widespread and heroic missions. In 
Russia the Orthodox Church baptised some of the non- 
Christian peoples within the bounds of that growing realm. 

The fourth period, that which reaches from about 
1800 to the present, is really a continuation of the third. 
It is separated from the other by the spiritual apathy of 
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the ‘ Enlightenment’ of the eighteenth century which 
deadened much of the missionary impulse of both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, by the dissolution for 
more than a generation of the Society of Jesus which 
since the sixteenth century had borne the brunt of much 
of Roman Catholic missions, and by the wars of the 
French Revolution and of Napoleon which for more than 
two decades kept Europe in turmoil and dealt the mission- 
ary enterprise serious blows at its home base. The 
fourth period has been marked by an unprecedented 
growth of Protestant missions, by a revival and enormous 
expansion of Roman Catholic missions and by distinctive 
methods and results which the succeeding article is to 
describe. Here we are to essay the survey of the first 
three of the four periods. 

We turn, then, to the first period, that which reaches 
to the year 500. Of the actual processes, in the first three 
centuries, of what we should now call evangelism our 
records give us only occasional glimpses. We know a 
good deal of St Paul and of his methods, but we know 
practically nothing of the means by which the important 
church in Rome was founded, or of the inception of the 
church in Alexandria, or of the beginnings in many 
another centre. As far as the surviving documents enable 
us to picture the process, evangelism seems to have 
been the work of earnest missionaries, some of them 
non-professional, and conversion was by individuals or 
families. We hear nothing (unless it may be in Edessa) 
of what later became so prominent—of entire cities or 
villages or tribes being baptised en masse. At the outset 
the faith seems to have spread chiefly among the Jews of 
the Dispersion, who had been scattered through the 
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empire and even beyond its borders and who had been 
more or less Hellenised. It also won Gentiles, largely 
Greek-speaking and Hellenistic in culture, who had been 
touched by the synagogue. Yet the majority of Jews were 
not converted, nor do we ever hear of even one synagogue 
congregation coming as a group into the new faith. 
Presumably the individual convert was torn away from 
his previous connections, even to the division of families. 
In the Church, however, he found himself in another 
group, closely knit and conscious of its fellowship. He 
did not become deracinated, a lonely man who was an 
outcaste from the circles into which he had been born and 
who had discovered no new connection. Indeed, by the 
third century the Catholic Church constituted so strong 
and self-conscious a society that it resisted successfully a 
long series of persecutions, and that in spite of the fact 
that in some of these the entire weight of the imperial 
administration was directed against it. It possessed large 
financial resources and cared for its indigent members 
and its victims of persecution. 

About the end of the third century and near the begin- 
ning of the fourth century we begin to hear of entire 
populations of particular regions moving bodily to the 
baptismal font. In Pontus, Gregory, a convert of Origen 
and of a prominent family, became a bishop and is 
reported to have led practically his entire community 
into the faith. Under the direction of another Gregory 
and led by its king, Armenia officially abandoned its 
paganism and moved as a nation over to Christianity. 
The major instance of mass transfer of allegiance to 
Christianity, with more far-reaching consequences than 
any other in the history of the Church, was that which 
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followed the conversion of Constantine. The reaction 
under Julian retarded the process, but only temporarily. 
By the end of the fourth century the larger proportion 
of the population of the empire had come within the 
fold of the Church, and by the close of the fifth century 
paganism was to be found, when at all, only in a few 
conservative intellectual and aristocratic circles, or in 
remote districts. It had first been made an official cult 
and then the sole authorised religion of the empire. 

The acceptance of Christianity by the population of an 
entire state, whether in Armenia or in the Roman Empire, 
was not surprising. Historically religion has been a 
community matter. The tribe, the city state or the empire 
has had its gods whose worship has been officially 
supported. To decline to share in that cult has generally 
been looked at askance as disloyalty to the community 
and has usually been countered by persecution. The 
prosperity and even the existence of the community has 
been regarded as bound up with the official cult, and 
dissent as being socially destructive. Thus Christians 
were persecuted by the Roman emperors because their 
refusal to participate in the state cult was believed to be 
disruptive and also—because of the neglect of the gods— 
to be a cause of the disasters which overtook the empire 
in the latter part of the second and in the third century. 
Again and again, down through Augustine’s City of God, 
Christian apologists were under the necessity of answering 
the charge that the disorders of society and the decay 
of civilisation were attributable to the neglect of the 
gods whose assistance had made the empire. With this 
attitude toward religion it is not strange that conversion 
to Christianity should again and again become a 
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community enterprise, engineered by the secular 
authorities. 

Yet in its essence the Christian Gospel is a message to 
the individual. It gives rise to a community, the Christian 
Church ; it transforms the relations of Christians to their 
fellows and so leads to modifications in human society ; 
but to have its full fruit it depends, on man’s side, on 
an individual experience. Mass conversion, therefore, is 
necessarily superficial. ‘The lives of many, perhaps of the 
majority, of the neophytes are little altered. Their practice 
often presents sharp contrasts to Christian standards. It 
is not surprising, accordingly, that as a reaction against 
the laxity of the majority of nominal Christians and 
almost simultaneously with the first large mass movement 
into the Church the monastic movement arose. It was_ 
held to provide the way for the perfect Christian life, the 
road to be chosen by the individual soul for entering into 
‘the fulness of the Gospel. 

In the second period of the spread of Christianity, from 
the fifth to the sixteenth century, conversion was almost 
entirely by communities. ‘The prince usually led the way 
and his people followed. Sometimes the king did not 
constrain his subjects to conform. ‘Thus Clovis, after his 
baptism (c. A.D. 496), did not compel his Frankish warriors 
to do as he had done. His example, however, proved 
contagious. Moreover, the Franks were a conquering 
minority in a Gaul whose Romanised inhabitants were 
Christian largely as a result of mass movements in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. They, as barbarians, were 
inclined to adopt much of the religion as well as the 
culture of their civilised subjects. 

In the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms the rulers seem not to 
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have required their people to come with them. In at 
least one instance the king reached the decision to accept 
baptism only after consultation with the leading men of 
his realm. Presumably this was the process by which 
other matters of major community concern were decided. 
When once the king and his council had given their 
voice for the step, as a matter of custom the people 
followed. 

In Norway the king-missionaries used force. On 
coming with their Christian teachers to a particular 
section, they more than once met the local council, 
presented their purpose and gave the members the option 
of baptism or war. Sometimes the latter was chosen. It 
must be noted, too, that in Norway the propagation of 
Christianity was employed partly as an instrument for 
accentuating the royal power over the local magnates, 
and that the resistance to the new faith was as much from 
a desire to maintain the traditional freedom as it was from 
religious conviction, perhaps more from that desire than 
from that conviction. 

Long before formal conversion the Scandinavians had 
partly lost their faith in the old gods. On their southern 
raids and through residence abroad many vikings had 
come into contact with Christian ideas and with other 
cultures. For generations their traditional religion had 
been crumbling. Indeed, many of the Northmen adopted 
the faith of the lands in which they settled. Conversion 
was part of the process of assimilation. Thus in Normandy 
and England the baptism of the invaders was at times 
a matter of treaty. ‘The Christian rulers of the popula- 
tions who preceded the Northmen required it as a condi- 
tion of peace. 
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In Hungary, King Stephen was the chief instrument 
in the winning of the Magyars and, logically, became the 
patron saint of his people. Like some of the Scandinavian 
monarchs he employed baptism as a means of extending 
the royal authority and of breaking the power of the 
nobles. He used foreign monks not only as missionaries 
but as teachers of the culture of Western Europe. ‘They 
cleared forests, taught agricultural methods and introduced 
the learning of the West. In the hands of Stephen 
Christian missions were a means toward transforming 
the entire life of his people. The rough pagan nomads 
who had so recently been a threat to civilised Europe 
were made over by him into a state with a Western 
European faith and culture. 

In this second period, moreover, Christian evangelism 
was at times associated with political and economic 
imperialism. In Frisia the English missionaries had the 
support of the Frankish Carolingian rulers. ‘The motive 
of the former seems to have been purely religious. ‘That 
of the latter appears to have been primarily political— 
the desire to incorporate the recalcitrant Frisians into the 
Frankish state. In Germany the English Boniface, one of 
the most devoted, able and unselfish missionaries in the 
entire history of the Church, was backed by the Carolin- 
gians—the latter again acting from political as much 
as from religious impulses. Charlemagne’s use of force 
against the Saxons is well known. 'To him—and to them 
—baptism meant submission to his rule. Probably he 
believed it to be for their eternal welfare, but it also 
obviously enhanced his power and _ extended his 
boundaries. Anskar, the great pioneer missionary to 
Scandinavia and, like Boniface, a man of high religious 
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faith and single-minded purpose, was accorded the 
support of Charlemagne’s successor, Louis the Pious, 
and first went to Denmark in company with a claimant 
for the throne. Louis had hoped that the latter, if success- 
ful, would prove both a useful ally to the Franks and a 
means of bringing the Danes to the Christian faith. It is 
not surprising that the resistance which balked Anskar in 
Denmark was as much political as religious. 

The Germans used Christian missions as an instru- 
ment for subjugating the Slavs who dwelt north and east 
of the Elbe. A few of these Slavs, or Wends as they are 
often called, accepted the faith from real religious con- 
viction. ‘The majority, however, resisted it as the religion 
of the hated Germans. A crusade against them merely 
heightened their bitterness. Only in Pomerania was 
persuasion used with marked success—by Bishop Otto 
of Bamberg—and even he had the backing of a Polish 
duke who had exacted of the Pomeranians a promise of 
baptism as a condition of peace. Eventually what is now 
Germany east of the Elbe became Christian even more 
by the colonisation of Christian Germans than by the 
conversion of the Wends. 

In what we now call East Prussia, Latvia and Estonia 
German commerce came first, then German missionaries, 
then German military conquest. It was a missionary 
bishop who gathered the first large army of invasion. In 
Estonia the Danes and in Finland the Swedes were 
active both in missions and in political aggression. In 
such circumstances it is not strange that the majority of | 
the native peoples objected to baptism and identified it 
with submission to German rule. 

In the Balkans baptism of the Slavs was largely by 
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groups. The most prominent Balkan state of the Middle 
Ages was Bulgaria. Here baptism was directed by a 
Bulgar king. He received it under constraint from the 
eastern emperor and then was active in inducing his 
subjects to follow his example. An unseemly struggle 
ensued between the Pope of Rome and the Patriarch of 
Constantinople for the ecclesiastical control of the land. 
While the latter won, his was only a hollow victory. 
Bulgaria adhered to Greek Christianity, but its king 
insisted on an independent national church. In the first 
stages of conversion missionaries were numerous and 
evangelism was accompanied by the spread of Byzantine 
culture. 

In Russia, too, the faith was sponsored by the natural 
leaders—first by the Princess Olga of Kiev and then, 
more effectively, by Vladimir, also of Kiev. Since Kiev 
was the nucleus around which grew the Russian state, its 
conversion eventually meant that of Russia. In later 
times, some centuries after Vladimir, the faith spread 
among the peoples on the northern borders of Russia 
through the labours of Russian monks. Here, too, 
conversion was largely by tribes. 

In the penetration of Christianity up the Nile into 
Nubia, princes had a prominent part. It was Justinian 
and his famous Empress Theodora who sent to that 
region the first missionaries of whom we know. It 
happened that the emperor, a supporter of orthodoxy, 
and the empress, a patroness of the heterodox Mono- 
physites, sent rival missions and that the Monophysites 
prevailed. In Nubia the princes and the peoples acted 
together and conversion was by group action. 

Of the methods of the widely-flung Nestorian missions 
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in Central and Eastern Asia we know little. The strong- 
hold of Nestorianism was among the Syriac-using peoples 
of Mesopotamia. Many Nestorians travelled or resided 
abroad or made permanent settlements. Many of the 
emigrants seem to have been merchants, and Nestorianism 
had strong churches in a number of the cities of Central 
Asia. Perhaps some of the converts came one by one or 
by families. We do hear, however, of mass conversions. 
Thus, if we are to believe the account which has come 
down to us, a tribe in Central Asia became Christian 
when its chief, lost in a storm, was guided to safety by 
a vision, and in consequence adopted Nestorianism and 
was followed by his people. 

In the third period, that from 1500 to 1800, the major 
part of the converts were made in connection with Spanish 
and Portuguese conquests. ‘The Spanish crown com- 
pletely controlled and largely financed practically all the 
missions in its territories. To be sure, the famous Jesuit 
mission in Paraguay was independent of interference 
from civil officials, but this was by virtue of a grant by 
the state. As a result of Spanish missions the majority 
of the indigenous peoples in Spanish America and in the 
Philippines were gathered into the Church. Indeed, the 
Crown considered the conversion of its dusky subjects 
one of its obligations. After the first wave of conquest, 
missionaries became the advance agents in extending the 
frontiers of Spanish dominion, and baptism was an early 
step in incorporation into the empire. 

In Brazil the Portuguese were not so effective as were 
the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, but many converts 
were made. In their African possessions the Portuguese 
had missions. One of these, in the Congo, for a time 
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enjoyed spectacular success. A leading chief became a 
Christian, followed by his people, and the son of a chief, 
educated in Europe, was consecrated the bishop of the 
‘kingdom.’ However, eventually the mission fell on evil 
days and Christianity as such disappeared, leaving only 
a few traces in popular belief and speech. In India 
Christianity became predominant in the territory actually 
under Portuguese control—and this by determined action 
of both state and clergy. In India, too, was the famous 
fisher caste who as a group accepted baptism in hope 
of obtaining Portuguese protection against Muslim 
oppressors. In Ceylon, Roman Catholic Christianity 
made its way pari passu with the extension of Portuguese 
political power. Outside the Portuguese sphere of 
political influence and in spite of heroic missionaries 
relatively few converts were won. 

In both Spanish and Portuguese domains, of course, 
missionaries, almost entirely regulars rather than seculars, 
administered baptism and instructed the neophytes. 

Except for the Portuguese foothold in Macao, China 
was outside the zone of either Spanish or Portuguese 
political control. Here zealous missionaries from several 
nations laboured. The method adopted by the pioneer 
Jesuits was that of addressing themselves to the scholar 
class and then, through the prestige acquired by converts 
from that socially and politically dominant group, 
reaching out to the masses. ‘The effort never had more 
than partial success. At most not more than a quarter of 
a million Christians seem to have been in China at any 
one time—a negligible minority when compared with the 
enormous population. 

In Japan the spectacular growth of the Christian 
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community in the sixteenth century was due partly to the 
desire for commerce which induced the southern daimyo 
to give facilities to the missionaries, partly to the zeal of 
the missionaries, and, probably, partly to a certain fluidity 
in Japanese culture between the Ashikaga and the 
Tokugawa shogunates which begot an open-mindedness 
_ to influences from without. The tragic elimination of the 
Christian communities—all except the hardy but hidden 
remnants in the hills behind Nagasaki—was due to the fear 
of the government that the Christians would be employed 
as an opening wedge for foreign conquest, to the threat 
which Christians and missionaries offered to the autocratic 
rule of the ‘Tokugawa and to the failure of either Portugal 
or Spain to back their missionaries by armed force. 
French missions in this period were never as numerically 
successful as those of the Spaniards and Portuguese. The 
French were too much engrossed in Europe to give them- 
selves as wholeheartedly to building a colonial empire as 
had their Iberian neighbours. In French North America, 
the largest of the overseas territories, the Indians were 
scattered and, compared with Mexico or Peru, relatively 
few. Their type of life, including their frequent wars, 
made difficult the task of the missionaries. In spite, 
therefore, of the devotion and heroism of the latter, 
before the nineteenth century the numerical fruits were 
not impressive. Not until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century did the French missions in Indo-China enjoy 
the active support of their government. French assistance, 
engineered by a missionary bishop, placed a monarchon the 
throne of one of the states of that region. This for a time 
greatly assisted the increase in the number of Christians. 
The methods of pre-nineteenth-century Protestant 
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missions had striking resemblances to those of the Roman 
Catholics. In the East Indies and in Ceylon the company 
through which the Dutch occupied and exploited these 
regions controlled the missionaries and gave them its 
support. Some interest existed among the churches in 
Holland, but before the end of the eighteenth century 
this had sadly declined. ‘The missions were primarily a 
company enterprise. 

The Pietist and the closely related Moravian missions 
were widely scattered and entailed outstanding heroism. 
In Pietism, too, we find some of the springs of that life 
which in the latter part of the eighteenth and in the 
nineteenth century made of Protestantism so potent an 
agency for world-wide evangelism. Yet the numerical 
results of Pietist and Moravian eighteenth-century 
foreign missions were inconsiderable. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that what was probably the most successful 
Pietist mission, that in South India, at its inception 
enjoyed the support of the Danish Crown. 

British pre-nineteenth-century missions among non- 
Christians were confined chiefly to the American colonies 
and to financial aid to the Pietist mission in India. In 
most of the American colonies efforts were made to win 
the Indians, but the sharp contrast between Indian and _ 
white cultures and the failure (before the nineteenth 
century) to assimilate the Indians to the white man’s 
ways resulted in relatively few converts and still less in 
Indian Christian communities which survived more than 
one or two generations. Most of the missions were 
private enterprises, and while some of them had the 
official sympathy of the state not many had active assist- 
ance from it. 
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From the account of these first three periods of Christian 
evangelism it must be apparent that wherever through the 
centuries permanent Christian communities of any size 
arose, sooner or later there had been a decision by a group 
to accept the faith. Often this had been preceded by the 
conversion of individuals, but eventually, to achieve more 
than an ephemeral hold, the large majority of the com- 
munity had to be won. To persist, Christianity had to 
conform to what had been a traditional characteristic of 
major religions and become the official faith of the group. 
More often than not it owed its triumph to the assistance 
of secular rulers and to the use of force. 

At first sight all of this is disheartening to those of us 
who cherish high ideals of Christian perfection. ‘These 
wholesale conversions and this assistance from secular 
authorities must lead to a superficial Christianity. It 
would appear that relatively few of the converts so made 
could enter into what we believe to be a genuine Christian 
experience. Does this history, then, shut us up to the 
unpleasant alternative, on the one hand, of a community 
faith bearing the Christian name and enduring for 
centuries, but largely denatured, and, on the other, of 
comparatively few converts, but genuine and of high 
Christian character, a minority which eventually is on the 
defensive and dies out ? Fortunately the facts are other- 
wise. We need to remember that in all these missions 
there were not only community decisions and the aid of 
secular rulers, but also devoted missionaries. From the 
fourth century on, most of these—except the Protestants 
—were monks or members of some order, society or 
congregation of ‘ regulars.’ In other words, they were 
men who in theory had devoted themselves fully to the 
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Christian life. Hundreds of them had entered into a rich 
Christian experience which proved contagious. We need 
also to recall that out of the descendants of these mass 
converts came sooner or later a large proportion of our 
greatest Christians and of our outstanding evangelists— 
a Boniface, a Bernard of Clairvaux, a Francis of Assisi, a 
Wycliffe, a Luther, a Wesley and a Moody. Most of those 
whoread this trace their physicaland spiritual descent from 
converts made in these, to us, dubious fashions. Some- 
where back in the lineage of all the strongest Christian 
churches of to-day is a mass movement stage and the 
assistance of secular rulers who acted from motives which 
only partly and sometimes not at all conformed to New 
Testament standards. 

It is this record which all who have to do with evangel- 
ism to-day must ponder. As we said at the beginning, we 
must not here attempt to read the lessons and the practical 
applications of this story. hey are here, however, for all 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear. 


CHAPTER TWO 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE PRO- 
TESTANT MISSIONARY METHODS OF 
THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES 


By K. S. LaToureTTE, PH.D. 


FEW of those engaged in the Protestant missionary 

enterprise of to-day realise how peculiar to this age 
are the methods employed and the characteristics which 
are outstanding. In spite of many resemblances they 
differ markedly from those of any other era in the spread 
of Christianity—or, for that matter, of any other religion. 
It is easy enough to see how and why they came into being. 
They have arisen partly out of features peculiar to 
Protestantism, and in particular to those strains of 
Protestantism which have been prominent in the initiation 
and conduct of foreign missions, partly out of the condi- 
tions in the lands to which missionaries have gone, and 
partly from the impact of the Occident upon non- 
occidental peoples. Because of these features unique to 
this era, the results of missions have in some respects 
differed from those in any preceding one. We cannot 
plan intelligently for the future unless we see that some 
of the most commonly accepted methods of the immediate 
past and the present are without precedent. They are of 


recent origin and, while often admirably adapted to the 
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conditions which they faced, possess no finality. It may 
be, indeed, that just because they have arisen to meet 
particular situations they will need to be abandoned or 
altered radically as those situations give way to others. 
As in the study of the processes by which peoples were 
converted before the nineteenth century (see the 
previous chapter), it is not the function of this paper to 
formulate possible lessons, but to point out as clearly as 
possible the features of Protestant missions of the past 
thirteen or fourteen decades, which are unique. ‘The 
moral must be read by others. 

First of all is the extensive geographic spread of 
Christianity and the wide range of cultures and religions 
with which missionaries have had to do. In the first three 
centuries of the expansion of Christianity missions were 
confined chiefly to the civilised peoples of the Roman 
Empire. In the next two centuries they were extended to 
primitive peoples most of whom had been touched by 
Greco-Roman civilisation. In the succeeding thousand 
years they dealt mainly with peoples of Northern Europe, 
whose pre-Christian culture and religion were quite 
simple, and with Judaism and Islam. In the next three 
centuries, to 1800, while some missions were conducted 
faithfully among peoples of high culture in India, China, 
the Malay Peninsula and Japan, the outstanding efforts 
and the striking gains were in Peru and Mexico, where 
the existing cultures had been swept aside by European 
conquest, and among primitive folk in the Americas and 
the Philippines. In the present age at least half the 
missionaries have laboured in China, India, Japan, the 
Near East and among the peoples of ancient and high 
civilisations which have been closely integrated with well- 
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established religions. ‘Thousands have worked among 
those in the Americas and the Near East who have at 
least a nominal connection with other Christian churches. 
Other thousands have given their lives to primitive tribes 
in Africa, Asia, the Americas and the islands of the sea. 
Never have Christian missions been compelled to deal 
with so wide a range of cultures and so great a variety of 
conditions. Obviously differing methods have had to be 
devised to meet the various situations. No one programme 
could be made a Procrustean bed for them all. Yet, 
_ strangely enough, in their main outlines the methods 
have everywhere borne a family likeness. Evangelism, 
literature, schools and medicine have been the main 
avenues through which missions have functioned. 

A second feature is the large number of kinds of 
Christianity which have been propagated. Not in all the 
preceding eighteen centuries have so many Christian 
communions participated in the spread of the faith. ‘To 
be sure, between many, perhaps the majority, of these 
varieties of Christianity the differences have been slight 
and have been far outweighed by the agreements. Yet 
by nature Protestantism is fissiparous and scores of 
denominations have actively engaged in missions. Both 
the weakness and the strength of this multiform and 
divided witness have repeatedly been pointed out. It 
remains, however, one of the most striking features of this 
age of missions. 

Almost in the same breath with this must be mentioned 
a third characteristic, the extensive co-operation which 
has arisen among Protestant missionary forces. Never 
has so much of Protestantism been drawn together for 
common action as through the International Missionary 
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Council and its constituent bodies. Moreover, organic 
union has proceeded farther among the younger than it 
has among the older churches. 

A fourth feature, and one not so commonly noticed, is 
the partial, often complete, divorce of missions from the 
political policy of the lands from which missionaries have 
gone and to which they have come. Repeatedly in earlier 
centuries missions were made the agents of foreign 
aggression. Again and again, too, a ruler made the 
propagation of Christianity a means to his political 
purposes. ‘T’his has not been unknown in the present age. 
However, the governments of the lands from which the 
overwhelming majority of Protestant missions have come 
—Great Britain and the United States—have been in 
general averse to using missionaries as tools for their 
imperialist purposes. ‘hey have accorded protection 
to missionaries, but only as they would to their citizens 
of other professions. Sometimes, indeed, diplomatic 
officials have been more reluctant to give that protection 
to them than to others. 'T’o be sure, toleration for mission- 
ary activity has been written into some of the treaties 
between Great Britain or the United States and other 
governments. Subsidies have been given to mission 
schools by British colonial administrations and to mission 
schools among the Indians by the government of the 
United States. However, this financial aid was granted 
not because these institutions were Christian but because 
they were schools. It would usually have been extended 
to schools of other or of no religious faith if they had 
existed and had met educational tests set by the state. To 
Christianity, of course, has accrued a somewhat danger- 
ous prestige because of its supposed association with the 
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conquering power. Seldom, however, since Constantine 
made the faith official for the Roman Empire, has the 
propagation of Christianity been so nearly separate from 
political objectives and activities. By and large, missions 
have approached more closely to being a purely religious 
movement than at any time in fifteen centuries. 

Not only have missions largely ceased to be tools 
toward a political or economic end, but as never before 
missionaries have protested against the exploitation by 
their fellow-countrymen of the peoples among whom they 
live. These protests, fortunately, are not without 
precedent. The Papacy enjoined the Teutonic Knights 
to treat the Prussians with consideration. Las Casas was 
only one of many who strove to curb the excesses of the 
Spanish conquistadores. 'The Spanish Laws of the Indtes 
attempted, all too often in vain, to maintain a colonial 
administration which would treat the aborigines with 
justice and mercy. In general, however, more than any 
preceding body of missionaries those of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries have championed the rights of 
those to whom they have gone and have sought to prevent 
or restrain the trader and, at times, the colonial official. 

Still another, a sixth, striking peculiarity of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century Protestant missions is the broad, 
popular base of the financial support of the enterprise. 
Never before, unless possibly in the first or the second 
century, for which our records are too scanty to allow us 
to generalise, has so large a proportion of church members 
actively contributed to the spread of the Christian message 
throughout the world. With a few exceptions, heretofore 
missions had obtained their financial support from the 
state, from political or ecclesiastical magnates, or from 
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resources accumulated by monastic orders. In the past 
century and a quarter, millions of Christians have shared 
with their gifts in the growth and continuation of missions. 
This has been true both of Roman Catholics and of 
Protestants, but it has been particularly true of Protestants. 
With all their weakness and recurring deficits, nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century Protestant missions have been and 
are a vast popular movement. Never has any other set of 
ideas, religious or secular, been propagated by means of 
the voluntary contributions of so many millions. 

Closely allied to this last is another characteristic. 
Probably never before has money given by older churches 
been used so lavishly in helping to bring into existence 
and nourish younger churches. That much of this money 
has been unwisely spent we are more and more suspecting. 
It may be that it has been employed, in all good faith, to 
force a hothouse growth which is often far from healthy. 
Whether we approve or disapprove, however, the fact 
remains that these very considerable sums of money 
raised by popular subscription in the ‘ home lands ’ have 
been poured out more unstintedly than ever before in the 
‘ field,’ in an effort to speed up the accomplishment of the 
task of evangelisation and of building churches which can 
carry on without the missionary. 

One of the most distinctive features of this present age 
of Protestant missions is the large part played by women. 
Only occasionally in previous centuries had there been 
women missionaries. Indeed, only in the English mission 
to Germany led by the great Boniface do we hear much of 
them. Then they not only contributed to the support of 
the mission but also themselves went as missionaries. 
However, this was very exceptional. Into the reasons for 
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the earlier paucity of the female element in the enterprise 
we need not attempt to go. For us the important point is 
that the situation has now changed. If, as is proper, wives 
are counted, women are in the large majority in the 
missionary body. Women are also active in the financial 
support of missions. We have yet to have an analysis of 
what effect this woman’s element is having on evangelism 
and on the complexion of the younger churches. That it is 
important—that without it the rising Christian communi- 
ties would bear a quite different character—there can 
well be no doubt. 

An outstanding peculiarity of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century Protestant missions is the place occupied by 
schools, hospitals and various undertakings, such as 
famine relief, agricultural improvement and co-operative 
societies, which are for the benefit of the community as 
a whole or of the Christian community. The closest 
parallels to these are to be found in the work of some of 
the monasteries of the Middle Ages and in the missions 
on the frontiers of Spanish expansion in the Americas. 

These social and humanitarian activities are only 
partially if at all for the purpose of directly winning 
converts. It is easy to see how this came to be. Nor is 
this meant to be a criticism. Missions of the past century 
have been carried on in the atmosphere of the impact of 
occidental upon non-occidental peoples. Non-occidental 
cultures have either disappeared or have been profoundly 
altered. Missionaries, seeing features of occidental 
culture which they have believed would help non- 
occidental peoples, have introduced them. Sometimes 
they have deliberately sought to mould the culture of the 
people among whom they live. In some of the islands of 
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the Pacific and in the case of some African tribes the life 
of the entire community has been profoundly affected. 
In larger masses of mankind and in higher and less 
malleable cultures, as in China, Japan, India and the 
Near East, only certain phases of culture have been 
noticeably affected. Of course, some of the institutions 
thus organised have been means of conversion. This has 
been notably true of schools which have been repeatedly 
the most effective means of reaching non-Christians with 
the Gospel. They have, too, been of inestimable service 
in training leaders for the Church and in raising the level 
of the Christian community as a whole. Many conversions 
can be traced to hospitals. Yet much of this institutional 
and philanthropic work of missions is not for the purpose 
of accessions to the Church. It is for the removal of 
prejudice, for the development of character which is 
thought of as desirable, and from the desire to be of 
unselfish service to the community as a whole, non- 
Christian as well as Christian. All this is essentially new 
in the history of the propagation of Christianity. Conver- 
sion has come first—usually mass conversion ; with some 
exceptions, schools, hospitals and poor relief have come 
later and have not been intended as means of evangelism 
but of serving those who are already Christian. 

Still another unique feature of modern Protestant 
missions has been the high standard for admission to 
baptism. This is not true of all Protestant missions or 
missionaries. In general, however, a probationary period 
or a catechumenate, often prolonged over months or 
years and accompanied by instruction, is required. 
Evidence of moral character and of a transforming 
Christian experience is sought. This is true not only of 
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Protestant but of modern Roman Catholic missions. 
One great Roman Catholic missionary order, indeed, has 
an unusually long catechumenate, longer than almost any 
Protestant mission requires. This high standard for 
baptism as a widespread general requirement is quite 
new. The mass conversions by which in earlier centuries 
the majority of converts came to the sacrament were 
usually preceded by practically no instruction, or else by 
a minimum of instruction given to large numbers at once. 
Even in the New ‘Testament the baptism of several of the 
most famous converts—Cornelius, the Philippian jailer 
and even St Paul himself—followed after very little formal 
preliminary instruction. In some, the evidence of moral 
character such as is often to-day required by missionaries, 
or of a transforming experience of God, must have been 
most tenuous. Certainly the individual experience of the 
new birth to which so many Protestant missionaries have 
attached such weight is relatively new as a prerequisite to 
the baptism of pagans. 

Indeed, an individual, conscious experience of the 
new birth by the children of Christians as a requirement 
for full membership in the Church is a comparatively 
late development and is confined to certain branches of 
Protestants. To be sure, the belief in the new birth is as 
old as the New Testament. Nor is it confined to any one 
wing of the Church. Moreover, it is not a novel principle 
that in confirmation the Christian deliberately assumes 
for himself the vows made on his behalf by the sponsors 
at baptism. As a general expectation, however, a conscious, 
transforming experience, which is the ideal in a number 
of Protestant denominations large and small, is a Reforma- 
tion and post-Reformation phenomenon. Even though 
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in practice the theory is not followed, the ideal is retained. 
Back of it are centuries of Christian nurture of the 
descendants of mass converts. Historically it arose as a 
reaction of a developing Christian conscience against the 
laxity of existing practice. The closest parallel to it in 
pre-Reformation times is in some of the smaller sects 
and in the decision entailed in the entrance to the 
monastic life. 

Interwoven with this last characteristic are two other 
phenomena : the reduced frequency of mass conversions 
as compared with earlier centuries, and the small per- 
centage of professed Christians in most of the lands to 
which Protestant missionaries have gone. Some mass 
conversions there have been—among the outcastes and 
the primitive tribes of India, among hill folk in Burma, 
in the islands of the Pacific and among African peoples. 
It must be noted that these have been mostly among 
tribes of primitive culture and animistic beliefs. ‘They 
have been rare among peoples of a high level of civilisation 
and of advanced religious systems. 

The relative paucity of mass movements and the small 
percentage of Christians in the populations of the major 
lands of Asia seem to have been due to a number of 
causes. One.is the resistance which an advanced culture 
and its associated religion or religions nearly always 
offer to the propagation of an alien faith. Only when, as 
in the nineteenth century, the culture is undermined by 
other than religious causes, does a faith from the outside 
have much opportunity. Even then the traditional 
religious systems are among the last elements of the old 
culture to succumb to the impact of western civilisation. 
Of all the non-Christian systems Islam has been the 
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most resistant. A second cause is the high standard 
which Protestants set for admission to baptism. This in 
itself discourages mass conversions—for the applicants 
from these movements are, at least theoretically, examined 
one by one and accepted or rejected as individuals. A 
third cause is the Protestant emphasis upon individual 
conversion. As a rule Protestants have not sought to 
bring over the natural social unit—the family or the tribe 
—although some Protestant missionary statesmen have 
sought to win a nation by first reaching its natural leaders ; 
that was the policy of Duff, of ‘Timothy Richard and of 
several others. As a rule Protestant missionaries have 
directed their attention to the individual and have torn 
him from his native environment and transferred him to 
the Christian community. This process has been accen- 
tuated by the large number of conversions effected through 
mission schools. ‘The pupil has been baptised, but his 
family has not necessarily followed. Indeed, his very 
education may have separated him in sympathy from his 
family. For many of these individual converts, thus 
deracinated, the adjustment has been most difficult. 
Many have made it and in so doing have developed 
marked strength and beauty of character. Others have 
never fully succeeded and have been warped by the failure. 
A fourth cause is the lack of compulsion from European 
colonial governments. Had the British state been as 
aggressive in supporting missions as was the Spanish 
crown in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, a much larger proportion of the population of 
Africa and India might now be nominally Christian. 

It must immediately be added that in most lands the 
percentage of growth of the Christian community is 
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greater than that of the population as a whole. In many 
countries, too, the Church is only one to four generations 
old. The importance of the relative paucity of Christians 
can easily be exaggerated. It may be that these small 
groups are preliminary to mass conversions which are to 
come later. 

In contrast with the diminutive size of the Protestant 
Christian communities in China, Japan, India and the 
Near East, and with the scarcity of mass conversions, is 
one more feature of Protestant nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century missions—the last to_.be mentioned here. That 
is a certain kind of mass conversion on a scale unpre- 
cedented in the history of any religion. It is true that 
among peoples of high stages of culture formal mass 
movements into Christianity have been rare and that 
baptisms have been numbered by the hundreds and the 
thousands rather than by the millions. Yet millions have 
accepted ethical and social ideals which historically have © 
been associated with Christianity or have been reinforced 
in such of their inherited ideals as correspond with 
Christian standards. Institutions, customs and holidays 
of Christian origin have been adopted or adapted. Exist- 
ing religions have been modified, sometimes profoundly, 
by their contact with Christianity. 

For one who knows modern Asia, many examples of 
this ‘ mass conversion’ or, better, ‘ mass modification ’ 
must come immediately to mind. ‘There is the tremendous 
influence on China of Sun Yat-sen and the fact that he 
owed much of what he was and did to the missionaries 
from whom he had his formal education. ‘The prominence 
of Christians in the Nanking government has often been 
remarked. Neutral observers, some of them non- 
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Christians, have commented on the number of reforms 
in China which have had their inception in Christian 
missions. Japanese Buddhism has adopted a number of 
methods from the Christian churches. Gandhi and 
Tagore, neither of them Christian, have owed much of 
what they are to Christianity, and through them untold 
millions in India have been influenced. The movements 
in Asia for the emancipation of women had their inception 
largely in Christian women missionaries’ work for women. 
There is the widespread observance of Sunday as a 
holiday in government schools and offices. In Japan 
Christmas has become a popular festival. The examples 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

For this ‘ mass modification ’ of much of Asia Christian 
missions are not solely responsible. It must be ascribed 
in part to the breaches in the old cultures made by the 
economic and political impact of the Occident. It is 
partially due to the adoption of much of the culture of 
the West—a culture which, while not Christian, has been 
moulded by Christianity and contains Christian elements. 
Yet he would be blind who did not see in it, too, the 
fruits of more than a century of missions. Unless mission- 
aries had been ill content with merely making avowed 
converts and had sought, by various methods—schools, 
hospitals, famine relief, literature and many another means 
—to shape cultures in their day of transition, this “ mass 
modification ’ by Christianity would not have been so 
pronounced and much of it would not have occurred at all. 
Far-seeing missionaries, men and women, realised the 
opportunity that was theirs to pioneer in the introduction 
of various useful phases of western civilisation, and in so 
doing also introduced much of Christianity. 
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Moreover, a large proportion of the funds which 
Protestant missions have had at their disposal have been 
employed to found and support work of this kind. Many 
donors have preferred giving to schools, hospitals and 
various other philanthropic enterprises rather than to 
direct evangelism. They have been willing to propagate 
these phases of western civilisation rather than, as they 
put it, win ‘ proselytes ’ from one religion to another. 

Indeed, to this ‘ mass modification ’ most of the features 
peculiar to nineteenth- and twentieth-century Protestant 
missions contributed. The wide geographic spread of 
missions made it almost world-wide. Many of the 
denominational agencies would have declared that such 
a permeation of whole peoples with Christian ideals was 
outside their purpose. Yet practically all have engaged in 
the production and distribution of literature and in the 
support of schools and hospitals. The most conservative 
have aided in famine relief. All these activities make for 
“mass modification.” Interdenominational co-operation 
has been especially marked in schools. Most of such 
government support as has been obtained has been given 
to schools—and Christian schools are among the most 
potent of leavening influences. It is through schools that 
women missionaries have been particularly active. Not 
always consciously but no less effectively most of the 
methods employed by missions have made for this partial 
transformation of whole cultures. The innovations may 
not bear the Christian name, but to the careful investigator 
their origin is clear. 

Will this disembodied and truncated Christianity 
persist ? Will this ‘ mass modification’ by Christianity 
prove permanent and increase? Will it possibly be 
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followed later by formal mass conversion? So far it has 
depended largely upon foreign initiative, which in turn 
has come from organised Christianity in the Occident. 
It is a commonplace that the day of the westerner in 
_ Asia is waning. If this novel type of mass conversion is 
to continue, then, it must be more and more because in 
these lands vigorous and growing churches exist. At the 
present moment, however, it is the most striking and 
widespread fruit of nineteenth-century missions, and 
especially of Protestant missions. In its extent it is 
unique in the history of Christianity. For magnitude it 
has no parallel in the record of any religion or of any set 
of ideas. It is approached only by the influence of 
Buddhism in China and by the percolation of scientific 
attitudes, of democracy and perhaps of Marxism through 
the modern world. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH 
IN EVANGELISM 


By THE BisHOoP OF DORNAKAL, INDIA 


aaa the Church is the divine society created by 

God for the continuation in the world of the work 
that Jesus Christ began through His life, death and 
resurrection is a truth that has not yet received universal 
recognition. Even such an august body as the Conference 
on Faith and Order that met in Edinburgh in 1937 did 
not quite appreciate this important aspect of the razson 
d’étre of the Church. ‘ The Church is the household of 
God, the family in which the fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man is to be realised in the children of 
His adoption.’ ‘ The Church is the body of Christ, whose 
members derive their life and oneness from their one 
living Head ’—are very inadequate definitions of what the 
Church is. 

The Fourth Gospel attributes the inauguration of the 
Church to the creative act of the risen Christ on the 
evening of the first Easter day. ‘As the Father hath 
sent me, even so I send you ’—was the commission with 
which that first group of believers were ushered into the 
world to continue the work that Christ Himself came to do. 
The commission also connects its mission with the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel of forgiveness.! 


1 St John xx. 21, 23. 
32 
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While the Fourth Gospel states this in these plain 
words, the synoptic records clearly imply that evangelism 
constituted the one parting message of the risen Lord to 
His disciples. St Matthew gives us the great commission 
and the promise of His presence in words familiar to all. 
_ It must be noted that the command and the promise are 
given to the disciples as representatives of the Church of 
allages. St Mark’s present ending testifies to the commis- 
sion and to the fulfilment of the promise.2 St Luke 
preserves for us the word ‘ witness’; ‘ ye are witnesses 
of these things,’ and ‘ ye shall be my witnesses . . . to the 
uttermost part of the earth.’* He is also responsible for 
the suggestion that ‘ Jesus began both to do and to teach, 
until the day in which he was received up,’ 4 thereby 
implying that that beginning is being continued by the 
Church of each succeeding age until the final consumma- 
tion. 

These quotations are sufficient evidence that the Church 
of Christ came into being by the creative will of God for 
the purpose of carrying on the work which Jesus Christ 
inaugurated by His life, death, resurrection and ascension. 

Jesus Christ came to reveal the love of the Father to the 
world. ‘The Church of every age exists to reveal the same 
to the world in every age. Jesus came to save men; the 
Church exists to save men too. Jesus is the Evangel ; 
the proclamation of the evangel—of the good news of 
God’s love and forgiveness in Christ—is evangelism. 
The Church is the divinely appointed instrument of 
evangelism to the world. 

The Church of the apostolic age understood this, and 

1 St Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 2 St Mark xvi. 15, 20. 


3 St Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8. * Acts i. 1. 
VOL, III.—4 
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there is no doubt that the expansion of the Church in 
that age from one Roman province to another was due 
to the conviction of members of the Church that they 
existed for no other object than to proclaim to the world 
Jesus and the new life proffered in Him. The Church’s 
life and its witness were undoubtedly the secrets of the 
expansion of Christianity in the apostolic age. The 
assimilation of three thousand baptised Christians into 
the Church, their instruction, their common worship and 
the breaking of bread would have been well nigh 
impossible but for the voluntary work of the one hundred 
and twenty of the day of Pentecost. Is it not reasonable 
to suggest that the foundation of the churches of which 
we hear later—in Judaea (in Lydda Acts ix. 32 and in 
Joppa ix. 36), in Cyrene (xi. 20), in Samaria (vill. 5), in 
Damascus (1x,)}2,° 93, |.10),.:1n. Galileey (ix. 931); and 9m 
Phoenicia (xxi. 2 and xxvii. 12)—was laid by some of 
those who were the recipients of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost ? 

The church, which later became the centre of missions 
to the Gentiles, was founded by the scattered Christians 
of Cyprus and Cyrene.1 Laodicea, Colossae, Hieropolis 
and the other centres in Asia (except Ephesus) had 
churches, not of apostolic but of lay foundation.? 

We are naturally overwhelmed as we read the book 
of Acts with the missionary activities of the Apostle Paul. 
He certainly carried the gospel message to the principal 
cities of the provinces of Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia and 
Asia. We must, however, certainly assume that the 
establishment of the Church in the rural parts of these 
provinces was due, not so much to the personal efforts of 


1 Acts xi. 20. 2 See Acts xix. 10; Col. ii. 1; iv. 13. 
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St Paul himself but to his converts. From the church in 
Thessalonica } had sounded forth the word of the Lord 
in Macedonia and Achaia. The church in Philippi ? had 
entered into ‘ fellowship in the furtherance of the Gospel ’ 
from the first day of their conversion. The church in 
Corinth was enjoined by the apostles so to order its public 
worship that the unbeliever witnessing it would ‘ fall on 
his face and worship God.’ ? One of the functions of the 
ministerial orders, says St Paul, was ‘ to perfect the saints 
for the work of ministering ’ ; so that through that which 
every joint supplieth the body of Christ may increase 
unto the building up of itself in love.t To be always 
ready to proclaim the good news is spoken of as part of 
the equipment of the Christian soldier. The whole 
Church is an army organised, equipped and engaged in a 
spiritual warfare against the forces that oppose God, His 
word and His gospel. The seer, describing his concep- 
tion of the Church as the city ‘coming down out of 
heaven from God, having the glory of God,’® sees its 
gates “in no wise shut ’” that the glory and honour of the 
nations may be brought into it. And finally, when the 
glory of Jesus the Lord is fully revealed, the author 
finishes his book with the Church’s evangelistic call to all 
mankind : ‘ The spirit and the bride say, Come ;_ he that 
heareth, let him say Come: And he that is athirst let him 
come : he that will, let him take the water of life freely.’ § 

The sub-apostolic age affords confirmatory evidence of 
the part that the whole Church played in the spread of 
the gospel. Readers of Harnack’s Mission and Expansion 


fk. £ hess..1. 8. ie Sd cd ae ap Beret Or. Xiv. 25, 
Svupn, iV. 12. PO ph. visas 8 Rev. xxi. 10, II. 
’ Rev. xxi. 25. SO RGvV. Xxis1 7. 
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of Christianity will remember his summary of the result 
of his researches into early church history and literature : } 
— The facts of the case do justify the impression of the 
church fathers in the fourth century that their faith had 
spread from generation to generation with inconceivable 
rapidity. Seventy years after the foundation of the very 
first Gentile Christian church in Syrian Antioch, Pliny 
wrote in the strongest terms about the spread of Chris- 
tianity throughout remote Bithynia ; in his view it already 
threatened the stability of other cults throughout the 
province. Seventy years later still, the Paschal controversy 
reveals the existence of a Christian federation of churches, 
stretching from Lyons to Edessa with its headquarters at 
Rome. Seventy years later, again, the emperor Decius 
declared he would sooner have a rival emperor in Rome 
than a Christian bishop. And ere another seventy years 
has passed the cross was attached to the Roman colours.’ 

The factors that led to this astonishing expansion 
were many. Chief among these, of course, was the nature 
of the Christian religion and its unique message. It 
could proclaim to the heathen world of that day a living 
God, a Saviour from sin and a power for a new life. 
But there is no doubt also that there were two other 
reasons for this rapid expansion—one, the fervour of 
which the ordinary members of the Church bore testimony 
to their faith, and the other, the corporate witness of the - 
Church by its life and good works. 

Let us take first the testimony of the rank and file of 
church membership. Warnack’s remark on this subject is 
quite decisive: ‘the most numerous and _ successful 
missionaries of the Christian religion were not the 

TOV OLN Ty Dent a Bs 
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regular teachers but Christians themselves in virtue of 
their loyalty and courage. How little we hear of the 
former ! How much we hear of the effects produced by 
the latter!’1 Then, again, he says: ‘ Above all, every 
confessor and martyr was a missionary ; he not merely 
confirmed the faith of those who were already won, but 
also enlisted new members by his testimony and his 
death.’? ‘ Nevertheless,’ Harnack goes on to say, ‘ it 
was not merely the confessors and martyrs who were 
missionaries. It was characteristic of this religion that 
every one who seriously confessed the faith proved of 
service to its propaganda. . . . We cannot hesitate to 
believe that the great mission of Christianity was in reality 
accomplished by means of informal missionaries.’ 2 

Professor K. 5. Latourette comes to the same con- 
clusion in his recent work, The History of the Expansion 
of Christianity.® 

‘'The chief agents,’ he says, ‘in the expansion of 
Christianity appear not to have been those who made it a 
profession or a major part of their occupation, but men 
and women who earned their livelihood in some purely 
secular manner, and spoke of their faith to those whom 
they met in this natural fashion. It would probably be 
a misconception to think of every Christian of the first 
three hundred years after Christ as aggressively seeking 
converts. It seems probable, however, that many must 
incidentally have talked of their religion to those whom 
they met in the round of their daily occupations.’ 

The other mighty factor was the corporate witness of 
the Church by life and good works. ‘ We are witnesses of 
these things,’ said the apostles, ‘and so is the Holy 

1 Vol. i. p. 366. 2 Ibid. p. 367-8. RV Oli ache yi 
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Spirit whom God hath given to them that obey Him.’ 4 
The witness of the Holy Spirit was evidenced by the 
divine power manifested in the character and tone of the 
Christian community. ‘ During the third century,’ says 
Harnack, ‘the mission of Christianity was being prosecuted 
in a different way from that followed in the first and second 
centuries. There were no longer any regular missionaries 
—at least we never hear of any such. And the propaganda 
was no longer an explosive force, but a sort of steady 
fermenting process. Quietly but surely Christianity was 
expanding from the centres it had already occupied, 
diffusing itself with no violent shocks or concussions in 
its spread.’? Prof. Latourette supports this view also. 
‘In its moral qualities,’ says he, ‘lay another of the 
reasons for Christianity’s success. It was not merely that 
high ethical standards were held up before an age in 
which many were seeking moral improvement. Numbers 
of Christians found as well the power to forsake evil and 
to approximate to those standards. ‘The experience of 
thoroughgoing moral and spiritual renewal was probably 
shared by only a minority of Christians. Enough of them 
had it, however, to give a tone to the Christian community.’ 

A whole series of proofs, says Harnack, is extant, 
indicating that the high level of morality enjoined by 
Christianity and the moral conduct of the Christian 
societies were intended to promote, and actually did 
promote, the direct interests of the Christian mission. 
T'atian mentions ‘ the excellence of its moral doctrines 
as one of the reasons of his conversion, while Justin 
declares that the steadfastness of Christians convinced 


1 Acts v. 32. 
2 Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Christianity, vol. i. p. 205. 
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him of their purity, and that these impressions proved 
decisive in bringing him over to the faith.’ 

The apologists testify to this too. ‘ Beyond all ques- 
tion,’ says the same author, ‘ these Christian communities 
seek to regulate their common life by principles of the 
strictest morality, tolerating no unholy members in their 
midst, and well aware that with the admission of im- 
morality their very existence at once ceases. Gross 
sinners were always ejected from the Church.’ 4 

Prof. Latourette, in the book from which we have 
already quoted, writes on this at length. ‘ The apologists 
dwelt on the immoralities of the pagans and on the 
change which had been wrought in Christians by their 
new life. ‘Thus, Justin Martyr pilloried the exposure of 
children by pagans and the rearing of boys and girls 
rescued from that fate for lives of prostitution. In 
contrast, he pictured Christians who formerly delighted 
in fornication but had become chaste, who once placed 
foremost the acquisition of wealth but now had brought 
their possessions into a common stock to help those in 
need, who had once hated one another and destroyed 
one another because of differing customs, and now, in 
the Church, lived peaceably with men of other tribes. 
Tertullian challenged the critics to find ‘ one Christian 
who had been accused of sacrilege or seduction or who 
was an assassin, or cut-purse or a stealer of the clothes 
of the bathers.’ He declared that Christians were guilt- 
less of lust and of some of the misdeeds of which pagan 
philosophers had been accused, or, that if Christians fell 
into such sins, they were cut off from the fellowship of 
the Church. 


1 Harnack, Misston and Expansion of Christianity, vol. i. p. 207. 
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The charitable works of the Church constituted another 
effective witness to the non-Christian communities. The 
support by the Church of its widows and orphans, its 
care of the sick, the infirm, the poor and the disabled, 
its care of prisoners and slaves, and those requiring 
burial, its help to the poor during great calamities—all 
these acts of philanthropy made profound impression 
upon the heathen. ‘ These godless Galileans feed not 
only their own poor, but ours; our poor lack our care,’ 
said Julian. ‘ When these acts of love were known, the 
heathen glorified the Christians’ God and confessed that 
Christians alone were truly pious and religious.’ 

To sum up. ‘The history of the expansion of Chris- 
tianity in the early centuries shows that the testimony of 
the general body of the Christian people and the corporate 
witness of the Christian community by life and works 
were important factors in bringing about the rapid 
expansion of the Church in the Roman Empire. 


II 


Modern missions have been all too slow to recognise 
this truth. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
the Edinburgh Conference could admit that ‘ the exist- 
ence of the Church in the mission field had hardly been 
known hitherto to many Christian people, and even where 
it is known, its extent and its significance were very 
much under-estimated.’ The conference, however, 
marked the beginning of a new attitude of missions to 
churches: ‘ We recognise,’ declared one of the first 
conclusions of that conference,t ‘ We recognise in the 
existence and growing strength of this church life (which 

1 Report of the World Missionary Conference, 1910, vol. ii. p. 267. 
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has grown up in all the greater mission fields), the great 
witness to the world of the saving energy of the ascended 
Lord ; and feel that its development calls for earnest and 
immediate study on the part of all church and mission 
authorities.’ The Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council went one step further and declared } 
that ‘ ‘There is possible now a true partnership enabling 
the older churches in an ever-increasing degree to work 
with, through or in the younger.’ May we not hope that 
‘ Madras of 1938’ will mark even a still further advance 
in making the Church in each country the primary factor 
in accomplishing the task of evangelism in that country, 
and making the other churches—whatever and wherever 
they may be—the helpers of that church—as far as they 
are able—in their God-given task? ‘That task can ulti- 
mately be accomplished by that church and that church 
alone, and not by anyone else—except in so far as those 
others are its helpers. 


III 


If this contention is right, it will lead us to accept 
certain practical applications of it in modern missionary 
policy. 

1. The entire church membership should be won for 
evangelism. Be he or she a Christian in an older church 
or a younger church, everyone ought to be taught that 
it is the work of every Christian ‘to seek and to save 
that which is lost.’ The task of filling the empty churches 
in the nominally Christian lands belongs to the church- 
going members of those lands ; the task of bringing into 


1 Report of the Ferusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Council, 1928, vol. iii. p. 209. 
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the Church those of the non-Christian faiths in other 
lands belongs to the Christians in these lands. ‘The task 
is one and the same everywhere, and it is so stupendous 
that nothing less than the entire church membership is 
needed to accomplish it. 

That every Christian is a witness and ought to witness 
is the ideal; but we may start even with a lower aim, 
namely, of making every communicant member a witness. 
Our age must again attest to the truth that the character- 
istic of this religion is that “everyone who seriously 
confessed the faith proves of service to its propaganda.’ 
‘One believer must produce another,’ in the words of 
Tertullian, ‘ just as one prophet anointed his successor ’ 
—otherwise the genuineness of his belief is open to 
serious question. 

2. The perfecting of the believers ‘ unto the work of 
ministering ’ is the task of all the various grades of the 
Church’s ministers. Evangelism is as much the work of 
the minister or pastor as that of the missionary. Part 
of the missionary’s task will sooner or later be that of 
the instruction of catechumens, and of pastoral care of 
the converts. When it comes to the latter stage, the 
true pastoral minister will consider his chief task to be, 
not merely ‘ taking permanent care of hereditary Chris- 
tians,’ but equipping the hereditary Christians for the 
work of service—the work of ministering the Gospel to 
those who have not yet come under its influence.t A 
man must consider his pastoral ministry so far a failure, 
if he does not see the people under his charge growing 
in soul-winning fervour, in missionary giving, and 
dedication to missionary service. Many churches are 

1 See Dr J. A. Robinson’s Epheszan;, p. 182. 
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like refineries that are supposed to have done their task 
as soon as they refine enough oil to grease themselves 
with ! 

3. This leads us to make this remark: the tendency 
to exaggerate the importance of self-support must be 
immediately abandoned. It was openly said some years 
ago, and probably is held by many missions and mis- 
sionaries even now, that the church must be responsible 
for pastoral work and the mission for evangelism. It 
was also thought that until a church pays for its pastoral 
ministry, it ought not to undertake any missionary work. 
A greater heresy than this it is impossible to conceive. 
Evangelism is a necessary factor for growth in church 
life. Deprive the indigenous church of its God-given 
task—you will inevitably kill the divine life implanted 
in it. Christian giving has—it is true—an important 
place in developing the spiritual life ; and so has Christian 
witness-bearing. Let us not set these things one against 
the other. Both are equally important: both vital to 
the life of the Church. 

4. This leads me to make a further remark. The 
practice of employing paid evangelists to preach the 
gospel in areas where already there is a church has the 
tendency to make that church irresponsible in the matter 
of evangelism. It matters little whether the finance for 
the payment of these evangelists comes from the church 
itself or from outside it. ‘The fact that certain individuals 
are employed whose profession is to preach the gospel 
has the inevitable result of effectually killing any spirit 
of voluntary evangelism in the Christian community. 
The setting apart of special workers for certain classes 
has also the effect of removing from the whole Church 
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the responsibility for reaching these special classes. It 
ought to be made quite clear that the Church itself is 
the responsible body for the evangelisation of all within 
its reach; the Church’s money should be asked only 
for evangelism of areas beyond its reach and where the 
Church has not yet come to be. 

5. All evangelistic activities of missionary societies 
for special classes of people, in any country—such, for 
example, as zenana women, educated classes, Muslims, 
etc.—should be directly and perceptibly related to the 
church of the country, and should be conducted only 
under the auspices of the indigenous church. Pioneer 
work in a new field by a church from abroad is perfectly 
justifiable ; it is inevitable; it is genuine missionary 
work : but as soon as any church is formed in a locality 
and the first batch of converts is baptised or is raised to 
communicant status, the responsibility for reaching all 
classes of people ought to be distinctly placed upon that 
church. To keep such specialised activities in the hands 
of the missionaries from abroad, or the missionary 
societies too long, is so much disservice done both to 
the cause of evangelism and also to the local church. 

6. It is no excuse that the indigenous church is too 
small to be entrusted with this responsibility. ‘ Fear 
not, little flock ; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom’ was said to a congregation of 
very few disciples! It is also no excuse to say that the 
church is not sufficiently developed to undertake such 
responsibilities. St Paul thanks God for the fellowship 
of the Philippian Church in the furtherance of the gospel 
‘ from the first day until now.’ It is again no use saying 
that the infant church is not spiritually adequate to the 
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duties of evangelism. Is it not true that disuse of a limb 
causes atrophy ? May it not be that feebleness of Christian 
life in a church is due to the fact that it has not exercised 
its function of witness-bearing ? A revival in evangelism 
is as likely to cause a revival of religion, as a revival of 
religion is likely to result in a revival of witness-bearing. 

7. The Church’s corporate witness has far more 
telling influence upon the non-Christian conscience than 
we have probably believed hitherto. In the great move- 
ment that is taking place in the Telugu country, it is 
universally admitted by all missions and churches that 
the reason most often given by the converts for accepting 
the Christian way of life is the impression produced upon 
them by the changed lives of the Christian community. 
It is the history of the first three centuries (already 
quoted), repeated once again on Indian soil. 

Perhaps this is justly so. ‘The world judges Christianity 
not so much by the number of saints it produces, as by 
the wider influence it exerts on a whole community— 
whether that community is a Christian church or a nomin- 
ally Christian nation. Everybody bows before a Francis 
of Assisi or a Sadhu Sundar Singh; but very few con- 
clude that there is a divine dynamic behind their lives. 
The transformation, on the other hand, effected on a 
whole community by the acceptance of the new Way 
appeals to the conscience of the unprejudiced onlooker, 
and he sees that there is a supernatural power at work in 
that community which has not been evidenced through 
any other means. 

8. As soon as a church is formed in any area, the 
mission responsible for the founding of the church 
should recognise that it is its primary duty now ‘to 
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perfect the saints unto the work of ministering.’ This has 
not always been done, to the great loss of the cause of 
evangelism. We know of districts and areas where the 
sending church continues to employ its resources in the 
proclamation of the gospel in the area—leaving the 
infant church very much to itself. The result has been 
a feeble, lifeless community, which comes to be a serious 
barrier to the advance of the gospel in that area. When 
the gospel message is proclaimed afresh in a new district 
its effectiveness depends upon its own inherent merits ; 
when, however, a group of converts has been gathered, 
the effectiveness is divided—half depending upon the 
character of the message, and the other half upon the 
character of the community. When will missions 
recognise this truth? 

g. I wonder if the Christian nations of the West realise 
the effect produced upon the non-Christian nations of 
Asia and Africa by their attitude towards the problems 
created by liquor traffic, by war, by sexual vice and by 
the attitude of Christian nations to the under-privileged 
nations of the world ? We can understand the mentality 
of the Hindu who cried on reading the report of His 
Holiness the Pope’s words of welcome to the legions 
returning from Abyssinia: ‘If this is Christianity, we © 
shall have none of it!’ 

10. Now I come to my last point. If the corporate 
witness of the Church is of such vital consequence for 
the evangelisation of the world, the churches, younger 
and older, must be called to great acts of penitence, 
confession and amendment. The International Missionary 
Council’s task is not discharged in isolation. It impinges 
directly on the work of the Conference on Church, 
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Community and State and on the work of the Conference 
on Faith and Order. ‘They are all inseparably inter- 
related. ‘The appeal to the conscience of the whole 
non-Christian world to accept the claims of Jesus Christ 
as the Revelation of God’s love and power is a task that 
can only be accomplished by the older churches and the 
younger churches working together with one mind and 
purpose. Together, they must solve the problems 
arising out of war and peace, out of international and 
inter-racial relationships. ‘Together, they must solve 
the problems arising out of the divisions of Christendom. 
Then the Church will move forward as one man to finish 
its divinely commissioned task—namely, to reveal the 
love of God in Christ to a sin-stricken, divided world— 
so that things in the heavens and things upon the earth 
may be summed up in Christ—to the glory of God the 
Father. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
WHAT IS EVANGELISM ? 


A SYMPOSIUM OF VIEWS COLLECTED BY 
Dr JoHn R. Mott 


Di ascertain the present-day thought on the vital 
matter of the meaning of evangelism a world-wide 
correspondence has been conducted with representative 
Christian workers of the older and younger churches 
who have had recent wide contacts and fruitful experi- 
ence. From a large number of replies a group have been 
selected as constituting a good cross section, and below 
are given brief extracts of answers to the question, ‘ How 
would you define evangelism ?’ In other words, in the 
light of your own thought, observation and experience, 
what does this subject signify to you? Half of the 
members of this group belong to the younger churches 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America, and half to the older 
churches of Europe and North America. It would be 
difficult to mention a score or more of Christians who are 
better qualified by personal experience of Christ and by 
actual participation in evangelistic effort. Comments 
on their replies will be given at the end of the series. 
Dr 'TovoHiko Kacawa, Kingdom of God Movement, fapan 


Evangelism means the conversion of people from world- 
liness to Christ-like godliness. Conversion is absolutely funda- 
mental, for without the awakening of a spiritual hunger, there 
is no hope for an individual, a AUT a race or a nation. 
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Dr YOSHIMUNE ABEk, President of Aoyama Gakuin, Japan 


Evangelism is the imparting of the Christian experience in 
all its implication from one life to another. Since this is a 
personal apprehension of God in Christ it will vary with 
individuals, and in each individual it will change and mature. 
Yet it has taken form in broad outline as the message of the 
Christian Church throughout the ages. So evangelism also 
must include the transmission and extension of the Christian 
tradition through preaching, through literature, religious and 
general education, and in works of mercy, as well as in the 
individual testimony of the believer. It must fertilise these 
with its ideals. 


The Rev. Axrra Episawa, General Secretary, National Christian 
Council, Fapan 
Evangelism is the transmission of the Gospel of Christ to 
the whole world with the purpose of the saving of individual 
souls, and also the renovation of society ; thus finally to bring 
down the Kingdom of God on earth. 


Sorcu1 Saito, Secretary, National Committee, Young Men’s 
Christian Association of fapan 


Evangelism means to let others know, and persuade them 
to follow and practise, the way and teachings of Jesus Christ 
in personal as well as in group life, by word of mouth, 
by the printed page, and by the example of Christians in their 
practical application of Jesus’ way to the whole of life. 


Dr J. S. Ryanc, General Superintendent, Korean Methodist 
Church 


Evangelism is a passion to share Christ with others. It is 
a heart-desire to impart the knowledge of Jesus Christ to others 
and to share His love and grace with them through any and 
all forms of service. 


Dr GeorceE L. Paik, Educational Missionary in Korea 


Evangelism is the announcement of the gospel message of 
salvation through Jesus Christ and consequent awakening to 
a saving faith; and efforts exercised to counteract and to 


correct the declension from ideals of Christian living. 
VOL. I1l,—5 
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President E. W. Wattace, Victoria University, Canada ; 
formerly Missionary in China 

My conception of evangelisism the presentation of God 
as He is revealed in Jesus Christ in such a way that His grace 
may win men to complete trust in Him and commitment of 
life to Him. Its aim is to effect a change of life so that a man 
becomes actually a new creature, living a life of such character 
that he may truly be said to have passed from death into life 
and to have already entered upon eternal life in this world. 


Dr P. LINpDEL TsEN, Bishop of Honan, China 

To me evangelism is the task of presenting the whole 
Christian Gospel, by word and deed, to man and his society 
with a definite object of converting him to be a child of God 
and his society into the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Dr L. H. Roots, Bishop of Hankow, China 

Evangelism means making known the love of God in Christ 
so that the Spirit of Christ may rule in the whole life as the 
good news which is the power of God unto salvation to every- 
one that believes. This involves what I think is rightly 
described as the Christian Revolution whereby the rule of 
self, or of man, is displaced by the rule of Christ in every 
relationship of life. 


Dr H. Kraemer, Professor of the History of Religions, Leyden 
University ; formerly Missionary in the Netherlands Indies 
Evangelism is the endeavour to present the Gospel in such 
a way that people are deeply conscious that the appeal that is 
made to them is really relevant to their situation in general 
and in particular. According to my observation and experience 
it means that we always have to try in evangelism to bring out 
as clearly as possible the essential message of the Gospel and 
to confront people with it; but, on the other hand, one of 
the indispensable things is that one ought to do this on the 
foundation of real human contact. 


Dr JOHANNES WARNECK, Missions Director, Rhenish Missionary 
Society ; formerly Missionary in Sumatra 

Only from evangelism does the mission get its content and 

direction for the service it renders. It is only the Word of 
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God we bring to the world. It is an order coming to us from 
the crucified and resurrected Lord Christ, the Liberator from 
the rule of heathen gods. And we mean the entire mission 
coming to us from the Holy God :—of anger and court-rooms 
where sinners were tried ; then the merciful God, the way to 
Him through belief in Jesus Christ, then the hope of eternal 
life, the gift of prayer, the blessing of suffering and the aid of 
the Sacraments. We hold back none of these from the world. 
Learn to keep them all, as I have commanded you. This 
mission is not the fulfilment of the heathen religions, but 
their most exposed contrast (1 Cor. ii. 9). It is not found 
in any of the human hearts. It is performance from above 
(heaven). 


Dr Samuet B. Boon-Itt, Shellman Hospital, Pitsanulok, 
Siam 
Evangelism means living, doing and talking for Christ. 
Personally I believe the spread of the Gospel is done more by 
living than the other two, that is to say, example stands out 
clearer; and people, no matter how ignorant they may be, 
can see a difference between a living example of a follower of 
Christ and one who is not. Further, I believe living is pre- 
requisite to doing and talking for Christ. By doing, I refer 
to the work of demonstration, such as medical work, nursing 
and social uplift ; and talking includes personal conversation, 
teaching and preaching. These last are essential parts of 
evangelism, but living and daily practising of Christ’s teaching 
at home and in dealing with other people is the most vital of 
the three. 


Dr L. P. Larsen, Denmark, formerly Missionary in India 

Evangelism is the work which aims at giving men an oppor- 
tunity to know the Gospel of Christ as ‘the power of God 
unto salvation.’ Not to know and receive western forms of 
civilisation. Nor is it simply to know the teachings of the 
Christian Church and to adopt its forms of life. This work 
may be done by preaching to men the good news, and by 
giving them, where possible, such relief and help as they need 
in their lives. Both these ways were followed by Christ 
Himself, and were set by Him before His disciples. 
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The Rev. D. T. Nizes, District Evangelist, Methodist Church 
in Ceylon 
Evangelism means to me primarily the proclamation of the 
Good News—the Gospel. Something has happened and the 
world has not been the same ever since. "This something 
affects life. ‘To adjust our life to it, and to live in terms of it 
is our task, everybody’s task. ‘The evangelist’s business is 
to make this known. ‘The evangelist’s business is, also, to 
demonstrate in his own life what it means to be adjusted to 
this event and to live in terms of it. It is also his business 
to help others to discover for themselves what it means for 
them. An evangelist, therefore, is an ambassador, a witness 
and a prophet. 


P. O. Puixip, Secretary, National Christian Council of India, 
Burma and Ceylon 
Evangelism is, primarily, making known the love of God 
which is at the centre of the universe, and persuading men to 
adopt the way of love as revealed by Jesus Christ, in all human 
relationships. 


Dr E. STANLEY JONES, World Evangelist, Ashram, Lucknow, 
India 

Evangelism is the Good News of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, that Kingdom personalised and embodied in Christ 
through whom this gracious offer comes in nail-pierced hands, 
signs of what it cost Him to make this offer to us in spite of 
our sins, and who ever lives to make that Kingdom effective 
in the individual and the social will, and who offers us now 
an individual and social new birth as first steps toward the 
realisation of that Kingdom. 


Bishop W. J. 'THompson, Isfahan, Iran 

Evangelism, put very concisely, is a conscious desire and 
longing to bring others into contact with Christ. The aim 
of evangelism is to bring each individual into personal conscious 
relationship with Jesus Christ and to introduce him into the 
fellowship of His Church so that he begins to grow spiritually 
in Christ and becomes a living member of the Church. When 
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this happens evangelism has gained its object as far as that 
person is concerned. It is so to proclaim Christ that men 
shall see Him and accept Him. 


S. A. Morrison, Egypt, Chairman, Committee on Evangelism, 
Near East Christian Council 

Evangelism is the proclamation of God’s good news, the 
making known of God’s revelation of Himself, more particu- 
larly in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour and Lord. As God is love, no evangelism is truly 
Christian whose decisive motive, method or objective is other 
than love. Love for God and love for one’s neighbour must 
determine the form and content of true evangelism. To 
proclaim the good news is by itself not enough. It must be 
revealed through prayer and practice in a God-surrendered 
life. It must be applied conscientiously and unflinchingly to 
every aspect of the life of the individual and of the community. 
It must be vitally concerned with the spiritual, intellectual 
and physical welfare of those to whom the good news is 
proclaimed. 


Professor D. D. T. JaBavu, President, South African Native 
Teachers’ Federation 
To me evangelism means the preachment of the Gospel 
by word and deed in such a way as to convince others. If 
the preachment leaves men unconvinced or unconvicted of sin, 
it has failed. If it succeeds, it has done its duty. 


Professor G. Baez Camarco, Executive Secretary, National 
Christian Council of Mexico 
Evangelism signifies to me the endeavour of the Church, 
assisted by the Holy Spirit and through her witnessing in life, 
words and service, to bring all men in touch with the redeeming 
power of Christ. 


The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 

Evangelism is the winning of men to acknowledge Christ 
as their Saviour and King, so that they give themselves to His 
service in the fellowship of His Church. 
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Miss RuTH Rouse, Missionary Council of the National Assembly 
of the Church of England ; formerly Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 

Evangelism is showing forth, by whatever means, God in 

Christ, in such a way that individual men and women may 

enter into a personal relationship with Him as Saviour and 

Lord. 'To carry on evangelism in this sense must be the aim 

of every Christian if the Church is to fulfil God’s purpose 

in the world. There is no escape from this responsibility 
for any member of the Church if he would grow in the 

Christian life. ‘No man is redeemed until he becomes 

redemptive.’ 


Dr RosBeErT E. Speer, formerly Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America 

Evangelism is the presentation of the truth and life of 

Christianity both by word and by deed, with a view to per- 

suading men to accept it and to believe in Jesus Christ as Lord 

and Saviour, and in God through Him, and to give their lives 
to His service. 


Dr SHERWOOD Eppy, Student Evangelist in the Orient and 
Occident 
I would define evangelism as a proclamation of the Gospel, 
or the good news of the free gift of life in Christ. It seems to 
me that it is essentially the same as in the first century. There 
is always the thrill of a sense of good news to people in deep 
need, however unconscious they may be of that need. 


The BisHop OF DORNAKAL, Chairman of the National Christian 
Council of India, Burma and Ceylon 

God alone can touch the hearts of people. The forces 
that make for change of religious allegiance on the part of men 
are many and often beyond human analysis. It is our duty 
to watch the movements of the Spirit lest we frustrate God’s 
work by our unbelief, indifference or mismanagement of 
potential situations. We need divine illumination ‘to have 
a right judgment in all things.’ 
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Dr CLEMENT C. CHESTERMAN, Baptist Missionary Society, 
London ; formerly Medical Missionary in the Belgian 
Congo 


How to define evangelism ? 

(1) As Jesus did, in His autobiography (Luke iv. 18-19) : 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath 
appointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor. He hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord.’ 


To preach the Gospel to the poor 3 Spiritual 
To heal the broken-hearted, to preach pes 

ance to the captives . 5 . Social 
_And recovering of sight to the Bind : . Medical 
To set at liberty them that are bruised . Political 


(2) As the evangelists did : 

‘And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom, and 
healing all manner of sickness and all manner of disease among 
the people ’ (Matt. iv. 23). 

(The prologue to Christ’s life.) 

God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power ; who went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil, for God was with Him (Acts x. 38). 

(Peter’s epilogue.) 


While the answers bearing on the meaning of evan- 
gelism reveal remarkable unanimity as to the very core 
of this vital subject, their expression of varied facets of 
common truth is suggestive and enriching. ‘Taken as 
a whole they supplement each other with invaluable 
material, and in all that they say there is astonishingly 
little which even seems contradictory. We may, there- 
fore, well lay to heart such points among others in their 
testimony as the following : 

There are four parties involved in the work of evan- 
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gelism—the superhuman factor—the Living God as 
revealed in Christ; the evangelist, or the person who 
conveys the gospel message, whether by word of mouth, 
or by written letter, or by printed page; the person to 
be evangelised ; and lastly, co-operators who by witness 
or any other means, especially prayer, strengthen the 
hands of the evangelist, or strengthen the individual 
desire or purpose of the person to be evangelised. 

The work of evangelism is first, last and always a 
superhuman process. It centres in the living Lord of 
life. It rests on the solid, secure, indubitable, historic 
fact of Christ and present-day authentic experience of 
Christ. ‘This all-important truth is well set forth in the 
following paragraphs of a letter from Professor Godfrey 


Phillips of Selly Oak Colleges : 


Within the history of the world there is a certain stream of 
events recorded in the story of the Jews, culminating in the 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus and the gift of His Spirit, 
thereafter flowing in ever larger volume within human history, 
which stream of events can only be understood in its totality 
as the Act of God communicating Himself to mankind in a 
mode which supplements and corrects the communications 
which come through nature, conscience or the sense of the 
infinite. So to tell of that series of events as to awaken faith 
that here is the final good news about God, is to evangelise. 
At the heart of the telling is the setting forth of Jesus, who is 
recognised by faith as the Incarnation of God, and whose 
significance is seen most clearly in His death and resurrection. 

Evangelism is thus the communication of something objec- 
tive, and is distinct from general uplift, service of humanity, 
the attempt to make a better world, or even the advocacy of 
the good life, though all these things may play a subordinate 
part in connection with it. The initiative having been taken 
by God, we simply report what He has done. No credit for 
it belongs to us; no sense of superiority is implied in the fact 
of our making this proclamation. 
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Christ is not only the foundation or the author of faith 
in the process of evangelism, but also its perfecter at 
every stage. Evangelism is not static but dynamic in 
the sense that Christ Himself is dynamic. It is not in 
man that walketh to convert another. It is God that 
worketh in us both to will and to do. 

While it is God who accomplishes the wonder work in 
the conversion of man, it is a matter which should never 
cease to move us with awe that He invariably uses 
human instrumentality as the medium through whom He 
works. He has commissioned His true followers to 
evangelise the world. He has commanded that they be 
witnesses unto Him unto the uttermost part of the world. 
What is the function of the witness? He is to testify 
what he personally has experienced of Christ, and also 
as to his observation of the achievements of Christ in 
the world. He is to be not only a herald and a witness 
but likewise an exemplar demonstrating in his life and 
relationships that Christ not only was but is, and that He 
communicates Himself inwardly to men working in and 
through them His wonder works. 

What should characterise the true follower of Christ 
in his work as messenger, herald and witness? He 
should be studious. He that is wise, winneth souls ; 
he must be wise if he wins them. He must be tactful 
and persuasive. He must be sincere and faithful. He 
must be persevering, and, above all, prayerful. He must 
make his appeal to the entire personality—that is, to the 
intellect, the emotions and the will. 

The core of evangelism is the presentation of the 
Gospel—the Christian message that God loves mankind 
and has sent His Son into the world to save men through 
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the life, death and resurrection of His Son and the in- 
dwelling of His Holy Spirit. The Gospel concerns the 
individual. It is relevant to his deepest personal needs. 
It deals with his spiritual and moral ill-health. It enables 
him to make the necessary readjustments that will over- 
come or remove the tensions that thwart and paralyse him. 
It ushers him into a full, abounding and creative life. In 
a word it involves the redirection and remaking of his life. 
The Gospel likewise and equally meets the social 
needs and problems. Man cannot live in isolation. 
Social adjustments are often as important as personal 
integration. ‘The social tensions may be quite as dwarfing 
and baffling as the personal. Nothing less than carry- 
ing out the Will of God fully in all the relationships 
of life can completely express the idea of the Kingdom 
which Christ taught must be the first object of the quest | 
of His followers. ‘Thus the Gospel for present-day 
evangelists, as from the beginning, is one Gospel. It is 
a whole Gospel—personal first and social always. A 
Christian social order is to be achieved by Christians. 
The new world comes through new men and new women. 
There can be no new world without new world builders. 
To stimulate and clarify thinking on the perennial 
question of the relation of evangelism to other phases of 
Christian service—educational, medical, philanthropic, 
literary, as well as of the work of pastors and preachers 
—the following comments of five discerning workers are 
given : 
Miss AticE B. VaN Doren, Secretary, National Christian 
Council of India, Burma and Ceylon 


Evangelism includes all attempts to make the message of 
Christ known through the spoken and written word, through 
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activities which are serviceable to individuals or communities ; 
and through the quality of life seen in Christ’s followers. This 
definition includes all really Christian activities along the 
lines of education, medical relief and economic and social 
uplift, if done as an expression of the love of Christ. 


Dr S. Hiccinsottom, President, Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute 

Evangelism, as commonly understood, is not co-terminous 
with the activities that every Christian ought to be engaged in. 
Evangelism is leading people to decision with respect to the 
control of their lives by the Lord Jesus. Evangelism is one 
of the essential activities of the Christian, but, if it is the only 
one, it will not be as effective as when related to other equally 
essential Christian activities. 


Professor JOHN C. BENNETT, Pacific Theological Seminary, 
California 

I should define evangelism as any form of witness or 
teaching which has as its aim the bringing of persons to com- 
mitment or to recommitment to God as known through Christ. 
Even when religious education is not actually evangelism it 
should furnish the background for a Christian response to 
evangelism. Preaching should often include evangelism. 'This 
is especially true of preaching for recommitment. The living 
out of one’s life from a Christian motive in a particular vocation 
without any direct attempt to bring other persons to a Christian 
commitment is not evangelism. 


Dr R. O. JoLuiFFe, Missionary of the United Church of Canada, 
West China 

The term evangelism as used on the mission field carries 
at least two widely different meanings. In one sense it desig- 
nates the Christian objective in a general way, somewhat as 
the term ‘Christian’ itself is used. In quite a different 
sense it is employed to connote a special type of Christian work. 
These two meanings, unfortunately, are frequently confused 
so that the term carries one meaning at one time and the 
other meaning at another time. Evangelism means something 
positive which projects itself actively as a challenge into the 
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attention and the experience of men at large. A Christian 
quality of approach in doing one’s work is not of itself sufficient 
to bring such work under the category of evangelism. A 
doctor may carry on his profession and be an evangelist also, 
but his medical work is not evangelism. Similarly with a 
teacher in his work, and the same applies to the preacher as a 
professional minister, unless he is actually attempting to carry 
on a certain type of work in a certain way under certain con- 
ditions. We must look at the technique used and the im- 
mediate objective desired to discover whether or not it may be 
called evangelism. The objective in evangelism has a quality 
of singleness in aim, a quality of directness, an immediacy 
in the challenge and a breadth in the area of experience appealed 
to which does not obtain in the conduct of educational work 
and medical work. ‘These can be just as truly Christian as 
evangelism, but from the very nature of the case certain 
qualities both in objective and method are decidedly different. 
Similarly evangelism differs from religious education, in that 
the former presents a challenge to the will which transcends 
actual knowledge—in the sense of acquired knowledge. 
Christian education is a preparation for evangelism, and if 
consistently used in a direct challenge to the will may be 
evangelism, but this is not the usual course followed in religious 
education. 


The Rt Rev. EDwIN James Patmer, England ; formerly Bishop 
of Bombay 

I am unwilling to separate evangelism from the ordinary 
life and work of the-Church. I cannot regard it as an optional 
extra for any Christian; nor can I regard it as something 
which is only to be undertaken by specially trained and paid 
people. If aman or woman thinks that he or she is a Christian 
without making others Christians, he or she is much deceived. 


Evangelism is primarily a matter of the will. It is 
true that it appeals to, exercises and satisfies the intellect. 
It profoundly moves the very springs of the emotions 
of contrition and gratitude. But beneath and through 
all it concerns the volitional nature. It demands not a 
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simple mental assent or acceptance of vital truth, but 
obedience to it, cost what it may. It means that God’s 
will, as revealed in Christ, becomes the primary objective 
and the guiding principle in every department of life. 
As Christ said, ‘ Why call ye me Lord, and do not the 
things that I say?’ ‘Thus the element that is basic in 
evangelism is definite commitment of the individual in 
complete loyalty to Christ. Men do not drift into right 
relation to God. ‘They have to choose. The desperate 
plight of the world to-day; and the resulting sense of 
crisis and urgency accentuate tremendously the necessity 
of placing renewed emphasis on clear-cut decision and 
an unqualified commitment to Christ as Lord. 

While evangelism concerns itself with a decisive act— 
the definite acceptance of Jesus Christ as one’s Lord and 
Saviour—it involves and is to be regarded as the beginning 
of a life-long experience under the mastery of Christ. 

The whole subject of evangelism in all its elemental 
simplicity as well as in its profundity and mystery, may 
be summed up in the phrase adequate exposure to Christ 
Nimself. ‘This is true in the life and experience both of 
the evangelist and of the person to be evangelised. It 
means exposure to the Fact of Christ and to the facts 
about Christ—exposure, therefore, to Christ Himself as 
set forth in the original writings of the Christian faith 
and as realised to-day and across the centuries in human 
experience. 

Christ is realised through the proclamation in speech, 
in writing and in print of the life, the death, the resurrec- 
tion, the words and the works of Christ; through 
obeying Him and seeking to conform one’s life to 
His example; through preserving an uncompromising 
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attitude toward sin in all its forms; through persisting 
in the cultivation of the habit of reminding one’s self of 
His presence ; through associating with and sharing the 
experience of those to whom He is real; and through 
yielding one’s self to the marvellous, mysterious, yet 
absolutely certain influence of the Holy Spirit, who, on 
the authority of Christ Himself, has as His chief function 
the making of the things of Christ clear and vivid. When 
men are thus exposed to Christ He makes His own 
impression. It will be a profound impression if He 
makes it. It will be a transforming impression if He 
makes it. It will be an enduring impression if He makes 
it. And the impressions He makes have limitless pro- 
pagating power. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
RECENT EVANGELISTIC WORK IN INDIA 


eye! of a great mass of material bearing upon and 

illustrating the work of evangelism in India, that 
which is most significant from the point of view of the 
world-wide Christian mission is found in the mass or 
group movements in certain parts of the country, to- 
gether with the important studies in them of which 
Bishop Pickett has been the leader, and the Five Years’ 
Forward Movement initiated by the National Christian 
Council and taken up by churches and missions all over 
India. 

The enquiry into the mass movements was carried out 
from 1930-1933 at the request of the National Christian 
Council of India. ‘The executive director was Bishop 
J. W. Pickett of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
valuable aid was given by Dr Warren H. Wilson as 
technical adviser ; and the Bishop of Dornakal acted as 
chairman of the enquiry. ‘The book Christian Mass 
Movements in India has been so widely read and discussed 
that it is only necessary here to summarise its main 
conclusions. (Quotations are taken from pp. 330 to 360.) 


VALUES OF THE MASS MOVEMENT 
“1. The most natural Way of Approach to Christ. In 
view of the circumstances in which mass movements 


have developed it is clear that they constitute for many 
63 
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Indian people the most natural way of approach to 
Christ. The more individualistic way preferred in western 
countries is not favoured by people trained from early 
childhood to group action. ‘To object to mass move- 
ments is to place obstacles in the path along which an 
overwhelming proportion of Indian Christians, including 
more than eighty per cent of those affiliated with Pro- 
testant churches, have come to profess faith in Christ 
Jesus. We see no reason to believe that any considerable 
proportion of mass-movement converts could have been 
brought to Christ along any other path. Nor do we see 
any reason to wish that they might have been led by 
any other way. 

‘'This is not to say that the mass movement is for all 
of India’s people the best way of approach to Christ. 
For many who have become His disciples it was not a 
possible way because the groups in which they lived 
would not move with them, and they had to come alone 
or not come at all. But multitudes coming with their 
relatives and neighbours have found in Christ the same 
satisfying experience that those have found who came 
alone. 

‘2. Protection from Social Dislocation. Among any 
people, and in group-conscious India more than in the 
individualistic West, social dislocation carries a grave 
menace to morality and religion. Mass movements, by 
preserving the integration of the individual in his group, 
afford invaluable protection against this peril. In India 
single conversion unfortunately leads usually to a com- 
plete break of the convert with his group. ‘This involves 
him in economic loss and mental anguish and deprives 
him of valuable restraints upon wrong-doing and supports 
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to right living. Unless he finds compensations in fellow- 
ship with other Christians he is likely to break under the 
strain. 

‘, .. In mass movements social integration has not 
usually been broken. Even when a partial break of the 
group of converts with their caste associations has 
occurred, individuals within the group have been pro- 
tected by their understanding of each other. ‘They have not 
lost the old social supports to the good life nor have they 
been freed from the old restraints upon wrong-doing. 

‘3. Reduction of the danger of Westernisation. In India 
there has been a strong tendency to identify western 
social patterns and customs with Christianity. Single 
converts, cut off from the society to which they were 
accustomed, have tended to abandon its patterns and 
customs for those of their western confréres in religion. 
This tendency has been a menace to the welfare of the 
Church and of the nation because of influences it has 
exerted upon many converts and upon the attitudes 
of non-Christians towards Christianity. It has been 
observed, for instance, that many Indian Christians, 
whose conversion has involved a break with relatives and 
caste or community associates, have lost their pride in 
Indian nationalism. . . . 

“Many individual converts who began their Christian 
profession with high ideals and purposes have been 
betrayed by their preference for western social customs 
into association with people of low moral standards. . . . 
__ “Mass movements have offered effective resistance to 

the identification of Christianity with westernisation. 
Western social patterns that the Indian public regards 


with disfavour have not left all mass-movement converts 
wObe iO 
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untouched, but neither have they penetrated deeply 
into any such community. The church of the villages, 
which is predominantly the church of the mass move- 
ment, is thoroughly Indian in social patterns and customs. 

‘4. Ad to the Conversion of Others. Mass movements 
aid evangelism by preserving the influence of converts 
upon their relatives, caste associates and neighbours. In 
the villages of India the caste group is the chief centre of 
influence ; an individual, apart from his group, counts 
for little. A convert, thus separated, is rarely able to 
bring anyone in his village to Christ. Indeed, in most 
of India it is very unusual for an individual whose social 
integration is broken by his conversion to remain in his 
village. . . . If he remains, whatever his testimony, and 
however much his character may be improved, his break 
with his group is regarded as an offence and a tragedy, 
and his influence is severely limited. People of all 
castes are afraid of anything that may lead them to a 
break with their groups. When a group is converted 
and social integration is protected, observers are interested 
and may be deeply influenced. ... In thousands of 
villages the first word about Christ ever listened to with 
real interest came in the report that some group had 
begun to follow Him. If members of the group appear 
to be happy in their new life as Christians, other groups 
begin to consider whether they would not find happiness 
in following Christ. ‘To group-conscious people the 
action of a group is incomparably more important than 
the action of many isolated individuals. .. . 

‘It has sometimes been assumed that mass movements 
are an aid to the conversion of depressed classes only and 
an obstacle to the conversion of higher caste Hindus and 
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Muslims. ‘These assumptions are certainly not correct. 
Mass movements have proved as helpful to the conversion 
of Sudras and aboriginal tribesmen as to the conversion 
of the depressed classes. 

‘Many Hindus have been prejudiced against Chris- 
tianity because of the conversion of members of the 
depressed classes, whether in mass movements or in 
separate individual approaches to Christ. ‘To cater to 
that prejudice would have required that churches and 
missions refuse not only to co-operate with mass move- 
ments of the depressed classes but also to accept individual 
converts from those classes. ‘That prejudice is diminish- 
ing, and prominent Hindu leaders and organisations are 
themselves undertaking work for the depressed classes. 

‘So far from proving an obstacle to the conversion of 
the higher classes, mass movements of the depressed 
classes have actually increased the number of such 
Souverts. . . . 

‘(a) Where there have been no mass movements of 
the depressed classes, missions and churches have not 
realised their hopes of seeing large numbers of the 
higher classes converted. In those areas the social dis- 
location suffered by the few individuals converted, and 
the concept of Christianity as a denationalising force, 
have so prejudiced observers that conversions have been 
made extremely difficult and rare. 

‘(b) In several areas where mass movements of the 
depressed classes have taken place large numbers of the 
higher classes are being converted. ‘This is despite the 
fact that in these areas the ministers of the church and 
the mission are so occupied with the care of converts 
from the depressed classes that they have little time to 
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devote to the direct presentation of their message to the 
higher classes. 

‘(c) In several areas where mass movements of the 
depressed classes have not taken place a considerable 
proportion of converts from the higher castes have been 
favourably influenced by converts from depressed-class 
mass movements in other areas. . . . The conclusion is 
inescapable that a demonstration of the power of Christ 
to transform the character of the outcaste and to enrich 
his life is a mighty aid to the conversion of the higher 
classes. 

‘The values in mass movements are not limited to 
the depressed classes and the aborigines, but potentially 
extend to all classes accustomed to close group integra- 
tion. The fact that the depressed classes and the aborigines 
have hitherto predominated in Christian mass move- 
ments does not mean that the higher castes are less 
inclined to group action.’ 


CERTAIN DANGERS ATTENDING MASS MOVEMENTS 


‘No failure is common to all mass movements except 
such as is common to all sections of the church every- 
where. Every danger that bears a distinctive relation to 
mass movements has been, to a large extent, overcome in 
one or more of the areas studied and has been combated 
with at least partial success in every area. Of these 
dangers three require special emphasis. 

“1. Neglect of Personal Religion. 'The individual in 
the mass movement may regard his attention to the group 
aspects of religion as a complete, or at least a sufficient, 
fulfilment of his duty and privilege as a Christian. . . . 
That the danger is grave is indicated by the testimony 
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of several pastors and superintendents that they do not 
expect many personal conversions in the sense of spiritual 
rebirth among adults who embrace Christianity in mass 
movements. ‘That attitude is fortunately not common, 
and in every area we met many first generation converts 
who, by personal testimony and transformed life and 
character, gave evidence that they had experienced the 
new birth that Jesus declared to be essential. 

‘2. Caste Barriers in the Church. Mass-movement 
converts may import into the church the caste barriers 
to which they have been accustomed. Mass-movement 
converts show more feeling of caste exclusiveness and 
hold more tenaciously to undesirable caste customs than 
do other converts. ... 

‘In every area we found an awareness of this danger 
and systematic attempts to overcome it... . 

°3. Arrest or Retardation of Movement. Mass move- 
ments may cease to move or may move with extreme 
slowness after the desire to be recognised as Christians 
is satisfied. ‘There are innumerable obstacles in the path 
by which these groups, especially such as are emerging 
from the depressed classes, must climb to Christian levels 
OE ae 

‘The problem of the church and the mission is to 
stimulate progress without encouraging individuals to 
sacrifice the benefits or repudiate the obligations of the 
group connections. ‘The obligations of the church and 
mission are not met by efforts that assist individuals to 
break away from the group; they necessitate efforts to 
make the entire mass surmount the obstacles and move 
forward to levels on which the divine possibilities of 
life can be realised.’ 
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CERTAIN LIMITATIONS AND WEAKNESSES 


The failures observed in the study have not been so 
much failures of mass movements as of churches and 
missions co-operating with them. One of the major 
advantages of this comparative study of the work of a 
number of churches and missions is the light it throws 
upon the weaknesses that limit success. 

‘1. Under-estimation of Responsibilities. In several 
areas examination of the reports of superintending 
ministers, both foreign and Indian, and a study of records 
reveal an extreme under-estimation of the responsibilities 
accepted in baptising groups of converts. In one area the 
reports express great joy, over the conversion of sixty 
Chamars in one village, but reveal that the only provi- 
sion made for a ministry to them was the retention 
of an evangelist in a city ten miles from their 
Villageseye, 

‘Parents are compelled by law to provide for their 
children, but there is no law of man by which churches 
and missions can be compelled to recognise and meet 
their obligations to those for whose birth as ‘ babes in 
Christ ’ they are responsible. . . . 

‘2. Inadequate Adaptation of Methods. ‘There are 
many examples of the weakness of inadequate adaptation. 
Methods that were evolved to meet very different needs 
elsewhere have been imported to these village groups, 
and maintained with little or no change. Churches have 
followed closely the polity and organisation forms of 
their mother churches across the seas, instead of evolving 
systems of government and forms of organisation more 
suitable to their needs. In several areas much energy 
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has been expended in resisting the demand inherent in 
the situation for a strong centralised leadership. . . . 

‘Forms of public worship have too closely reflected 
those used in the West. In most areas liturgy and sym- 
bolism have been used very little despite their attractive- 
ness and demonstrated value to Indian worshippers. 

‘The development of trained Christian lay leadership 
in the village groups has received inadequate attention. 
Missions early began to provide training for employment 
as paid workers, but have been extraordinarily slow in 
adapting their methods to training for unpaid leadership 
in the village groups... . 

*3. Low Standards of Expectation and Demand. ‘Yoo 
low standards of expectation on the part of churches 
and missions as to the achievements of converts before 
and during church membership constitute a serious 
weakness. In no other respect is the contrast so con- 
spicuous between the most successful and the least 
successful mass-movement work. In the Dornakal 
diocese candidates for baptism are expected to learn in a 
few weeks what it is believed that converts in the United 
Provinces must take years to learn. . . . 

‘ New groups of adult converts are expected to qualify 
for confirmation within a year of their baptism, but in 
many other areas it is taken for granted that the majority 
of such converts will never be admitted to church member- 
ship and the Holy Communion... . 

‘4. Inefficient Administration. Nowhere is a unified 
and steadfast policy more desirable than in dealing 
with mass-movement converts. Indian villagers esteem 
custom highly and are repelled by every appearance of 
instability. From superintendents, pastors and village 
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Christians we heard, during our enquiry, of confusion 
and discouragement due to frequent changes in policy 
and programme... . 


HOW TO ACHIEVE LARGER POSSIBILITIES FOR 
MASS MOVEMENTS 

“1. Clarification of Aims. Some confusion is evident 
about the aims of Christian workers ministering to mass- 
movement groups. A proportion of those workers seems 
to think that the improvement of social and economic 
conditions cannot legitimately be included among their 
aims. Another proportion seems to think that a direct 
ministry to the spirit cannot profitably be undertaken 
until social and economic conditions have been improved. 

‘'The aims should be clarified to make possible a 
ministry by the whole body of Christian workers as 
broad and yet as unified as was the ministry of Jesus. 

‘(a) ‘There should be no hesitation about ministering 
to temporal needs... . 

‘(6) But just as clearly there should be no question 
about the primacy of the spiritual aim. ‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness,’ says Jesus, 
‘and all of these things shall be added unto you.’ 

‘Nothing but failure has proceeded from missionary 
efforts in which the order of Jesus has been reversed. . . . 

‘The effort should be to minister both to spiritual 
and physical needs from the beginning. . . . The data 
assembled in this study make it perfectly clear that these 
aims belong together ; that either one is largely ineffective 
without the other. 

‘2. Better Provision for Christian Leadership. (a) 'The 
largest possibilities of mass movements cannot be 
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achieved without a more adequate provision for Christian 
leadership. Leaders must, in the first instance, be pro- 
vided from without. ‘They must be at hand or easily 
accessible at all times; a visit once a month or once a 
fortnight is not sufficient. ‘They must be capable men 
with ability to lead. They must be trained men, must 
know the truth their people need to know and know how 
to impart it. They must be in thorough sympathy with 
those whom they serve and willing to identify themselves 
with them. ‘They must be men with a deep religious 
experience, men who know God and worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. But leaders coming from outside 
the groups, accessible at all times and possessing all of 
the above qualities, cannot remain adequate very long. 
They must raise up, within the groups, leaders with 
qualifications as good as or better than they themselves 
possess. 

‘(b) Reinforcement of leadership in existing mass 
movement areas.—We cannot stress too strongly the 
fact that in several areas the leadership now made avail- 
able by the missionary societies, to meet responsibilities 
they have accepted, is entirely inadequate. In these 
areas a larger staff and one more closely related to the 
mass of converts is essential. Unless the staff is increased 
it will be impossible to realise the larger possibilities, 
and a very tragic collapse probably cannot be averted. 
A few men and women of the highest educational qualifica- 
tions should be added for a supervising and administra- 
tive ministry, and many men and women of more modest 
educational qualifications should be recruited from the 
mass-movement groups who can live very close to the 
people whom they will serve. .. . 
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‘The theory that the withholding of funds from abroad 
is necessary to stimulate converts, situated like these, to 
support their own preachers, rests upon false premises. 
These converts are nearly all desperately poor and many 
have neither the means nor the outlook and training 
necessary to enable them to support preachers. If they 
were concentrated so that a single pastor could minister 
to as many as one hundred and fifty or even one hundred 
families, they might very soon undertake the full support 
of their pastors; but scattered as they are in many 
sections of these areas, one man cannot possibly minister 
adequately to more than fifty families. If they had ever 
been thoroughly taught, the situation would be different. 


‘For the missionary societies and the churches that 
support them to make no provision for an additional 
staff in these areas would amount to a repudiation of 
obligations. .. . 

‘'The hope of establishing a church in these areas 
strong enough to take over from the missionary societies 
all responsibility for the support of preachers depends 
upon strengthening the present staff so that one or both 
of the following achievements are made possible : 

(i) The present Christian groups will be securely 
established in faith and devotion and their economic 
resources increased. 

(ii) Other groups will be converted. 

‘In other places where an adequate ministry has been 
provided both these possibilities are being realised. . . . 

‘(c) Provision of adequate leadership in new areas.— 
When mass movements are inaugurated in new areas, 
whether by extending existing movements or beginning 
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new ones, adequate leadership should be provided from 
the outset for every group received into the church. It 
will be better not to receive a group than to receive it 
and fail to provide leadership adequate to avert the 
peril of merely nominal allegiance to Christ. In each 
movement external leadership should be regarded as a 
temporary expedient and the training of leaders from 
within should be immediately undertaken. 

“3. A More Adequate Programme. 'The elements of 
that programme will be: 

‘(a) Nurture of the Spiritual Life—We recommend 
that the teaching standards in all areas be lifted to the 
levels now obtaining in the best worked areas. Most of 
the groups can learn much more rapidly than has been 
assumed... . 

‘We recommend also that a larger, more commanding 
place in the programme be accorded to worship. Every 
group should have a gathering-place, however humble, 
held sacred to worship. Wherever possible a daily service 
of worship should be held. Where an ordained minister 
is not available to lead the service, laymen should be 
especially trained for the purpose. . . . We recommend 
that in worship a larger use be made of liturgy and 
symbolism, and also of Indian vocal and instrumental 
PausiCe. >... 

‘ Spiritual nurture should be promoted by a larger use 
of dramatics for instruction and the expression of religious 
feeling, by a more general public observance of Christmas, 
Easter and other special days of the church calendar and 
by the enlistment of all converts in public service, in 
which evangelism is featured. 

‘(b) Christianising the Social Order.—Release from 
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oppression alike for converts and for others will have an 
important place in any adequate programme. We re- 
commend that stronger efforts be made to improve the 
relations of mass-movement converts with their neighbours. 
Much abatement of oppression has resulted from the 
improved morals, the increased cleanliness and _ the 
public service of Christian converts and also from the 
recognition that they have become genuinely religious 
people. Relatively little abatement has resulted from 
fighting for rights. We recommend that court cases be 
discouraged and that efforts to free converts from oppres- 
sion be centred in winning the respect of the oppressors. 
It is very important that the attention of the converts be 
turned from their grievances to their privileges and 
obligations as Christians. 

‘(c) Increasing Economic Resources.—We recommend 
that churches and missions give more attention to 


economic welfare. . . . The most effective relief measures 
have been those which have brought release from the 
causes of poverty. . . . The church and mission pro- 


gramme should provide for increased effort to free 
converts from the inhibitions that Hinduism has fastened 
upon them and to release powers of initiative within 
them. They should be helped to think of themselves not 
as outcastes . . . but as Christians called to a larger and 
richer life than their fathers lived. They should be taught 
to look for opportunities to improve their condition and 
to work faithfully to improve whatsoever opportunity 
they discover. 

‘ Missions should take special care to discontinue or 
revise all of their processes of work that have interfered 
with the development of initiative. . . . 
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‘The programme for improving economic conditions 
has in the past been too much centred in institutions. . . . 
Co-operative societies have produced better results, but 
have in some instances done more harm than good 
because of poor management and the intrusion of 
eecharity.”’ 

‘Churches and missions can do much for the economic 
welfare of mass-movement converts by cultivating the 
desire for better living conditions, thus stimulating 
eagerness to increase earnings, by agitating against 
extravagances, by giving instruction in the care of health, 
by providing leadership in improving sanitation, by 
attacking evil habits that destroy earning power and by 
developing self-respect. 

‘Schools can be made to contribute more largely to 
economic welfare by relating instruction more closely to 
the life of the pupils. ... 

‘ There are large possibilities in cottage industries. . . . 

‘(d) Better Co-ordination.—. . . We commend the 
proposal for establishing reconstruction. units in which 
school, hospital and church will be united in a programme 
of community reconstruction. 

‘(e) Experimentation.—. . . There should be in every 
mass-movement area a continuous search for improved 
methods of work. 

‘(f) A Larger Use of Indian Leadership.—. . . Mass 
movements have suffered severely because of the limited 
participation of Indian men and women in formulating 
and administering policies and programmes. Where 
qualified Indian leadership has not been available, 
missionaries have had to lead, and they deserve immense 
credit for the success they have obtained. ‘They will have to 
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continue for the present to carry heavy responsibilities, but 
every effort should be made to recruit Indian men and 
women of the highest qualifications of personality, 
training, character and religious experience to share 
fully in the responsibilities of leadership. We do not 
mean that Indian men merely because they are educated, 
available for employment and profess the Christian 
religion, should be appointed to high administrative 
positions in the church or should be made counsellors 
of the missions. An Indian Christian highly qualified in 
some respects may be entirely unfit for exercising any 
responsibility in mass movements. ‘The selections would 
have to be made with the utmost care, but it should be a 
fixed policy in every church and mission to seek diligently 
for fully qualified Indian men and to bring them to 
leadership as soon as possible. 

‘4. Re-allocation of Missionary Resources. We _ re- 
commend that all missionary societies reconsider the 
allocation of their resources in order to devote an adequate 
share to mass movements. It is more important to take 
advantage of mass-movement openings than to continue 
in fields where there has been little or no response to the 
gospel. Heavy losses have been incurred by retaining 
evangelists and teachers in areas where their work was 
comparatively unproductive, while in other areas groups 
which had shown a desire to follow Christ were left 
without the necessary assistance. 


‘5. Inter-church and Inter-mission Adjustments. (a) 
Transfer of Work from one Society to another.—It is 
probable that certain societies with very heavy commit- 
ments in mass movements will be unable to meet their 
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responsibilities even by a radical reduction of their 
other undertakings. We therefore recommend considera- 
tion of the possibility of transferring portions of their 
work to other societies. . . . 

‘(b) Reduction of Overlapping and Elimination of 
Competition.—Overlapping should be more firmly re- 
strained. It is possibly not true that there is no excuse 
for overlapping. But every case should be re-examined 
with eagerness to end it unless compelling reasons for 
not doing so are discovered. In any case competition 
for groups of converts should cease. 

‘Missionary societies that have not entered the 
Christian Councils and do not recognise comity obliga- 
tions constitute a very serious problem. We recommend 
that efforts to enlist their co-operation be continued. 

“(c) Co-operation in Institutions——We recommend a 
wide extension of inter-church and inter-mission co- 
operation in institutions. . . . 

‘(d) Interchange of Personnel.—. . . We have re- 
peatedly wished that plans might be devised for 
sending workers of the largest and most fruitful 
experience on loan or in exchange from one area to 
Mpotners*. 


Two later developments must be mentioned. Atten- 
tion had been drawn in the Pickett study to-the fact that 
in the Telugu country (the northern part of the Madras 
Presidency) there had come about on a scale unique in 
India a movement of the middle caste people towards 
Christianity. In a region where among more than three- 
quarters of a million of Christians the numbers which 
had come from the castes could till recently be numbered 
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in hundreds the last decade had seen the numbers rise 
to approximately fifty thousand. Dr Pickett’s study of 
. this movement 1s contained in his book Christ’s Way to 
India’s Heart. ‘The main conclusions of this study are 
as follows : 

1. That every possible effort be made to win the remaining 
groups of the depressed classes for Christ. ‘This is urged 
partly because it is believed that where there have been 
great accessions from the depressed classes still greater 
lie in the future ; and also because ‘ the surest way of 
multiplying conversions of higher caste Hindus is to 
increase the scale on which the transforming grace of 
Christ is demonstrated in the depressed classes.’ 

2. The group movements of caste Hindus are limited to 
a few areas and associated with certain definable conditions. 
These conditions it is suggested should be reproduced 
elsewhere in India. ‘They are (a) the development of 
genuine religious experience within the church: public 
opinion in the villages distinguishes between Christians 
who come from without to preach and those who belong 
to the village; no power compares with a change in 
the character of groups of local people as commendation 
of the gospel to their friends. (5) A sense of mission to 
the whole population. ‘In several areas we found all 
conditions favourable to the conversion of higher caste 
Hindus and Muslims except that the church was not 
extending the invitation.’ 

3. ‘ The increased cleanliness of Christians is strongly 
influencing public opinion in favour of Christianity.’ 
‘We recommend that efforts made by Christian agencies 
to improve sanitary conditions in the villages begin 
with the quarters of the Christians and be extended 
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into other quarters as a project of the local Christian 
community.’ 

4. Persistent approach should be made everywhere to - 
those castes and groups strongly represented among the 
converts in each of the chief areas of the new movements 
towards Christ. 

5. The growth of the church is dependent upon 
unpaid lay Christians. Co-operation by pastors and paid 
evangelists with unpaid lay Christians is ordinarily the 
most fruitful evangelistic effort in which the former can 
engage. 

6. ‘The growth of the church is retarded by the aspect 
of foreignness and promoted by evidence of its being 
Indian and indigenous. 

7. ‘The Christian teachings against idolatry and Christian 
standards of conduct for individuals and groups appeal 
to the conscience and commend the gospel. 

8. New movements into the church combined with 
the rising cultural standards of the older Christian groups 
necessitate a better trained ministry. | 

g. The use of school teachers partly supported by grants- 
in-aid by Government and partly by mission subsidies 
for pastoral work under the supervision of ordained 
ministers cannot be extended to meet actual present and 
probable future needs. It is recommended that steps be 
taken to enlist and train men able to maintain themselves 
in their villages as honorary or semi-honorary pastoral 
assistants to conduct worship every evening, to prepare 
candidates for baptism, to visit the sick and do all kinds 
of ministerial work not necessarily reserved for the 
ordained ministry. 


10. The existing school system 1s disappointingly slow in 
VOLT 7 
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producing a literate church. ‘The schools must be supple- 
mented by a non-institutional effort to promote literacy 
among adults and adolescents. 

11. The supply of Christian literature is not yet 
adequate to the needs of the church. 

12. Women and girls are less adequately cared for in 
the programme than are the men and the boys. 

13. The church needs to clarify its thought and purify 
its attitude towards caste. Differences between Christians 
based on caste origin must be recognised as a menace to 
the spiritual integrity of the church. Only such persons 
should be enlisted in the ministry as have shown com- 
plete freedom from caste prejudice. 

14. ‘ We were impressed by the frequency with which 
new converts when asked who had influenced them to 
become Christians replied that no man had influenced 
them but that they were moved directly by the spirit of 
God.’ ‘There is in the present movements a strong sense 
of the mystery of God at work in human hearts. 


In Mid-India (i.e. the Central Provinces and the 
Central India States) the Christian Council had invited 
Bishop J. W. Pickett, with the Rev. G. H. Singh and 
the Rev. D. A. McGavran, to study the region in the 
light of the conclusions urged in the Mass Movement 
Enquiry. ‘The resulting report, ‘A Mass Movement 
Survey for Mid-India,’ contains a highly suggestive study 
of nine areas, and constitutes an admirable example of 
the application of the central lessons of the Pickett Report 
to a series of regions in which work had long been 
established on other lines. The surveyors, for instance, 
insist on the danger of mission policy being directed 
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solely to the uplifting of a local Christian community 
in such a way as to make it dependent on the mission 
and to divorce it from effective contact with its natural 
local associates. Of one region it is said : ‘ The Christians 
have learned to think of themselves as a people apart 
from the general population and as the beneficiaries 
of mission expenditures. Although the obligation to 
witness to Christ has been taught with admirable earnest- 
ness, the expectation that converts would not continue 
to live in their village homes among the non-Christians 
has heavily handicapped evangelistic efforts. Isolated 
converts have occasionally been won, but, forsaking their 
village homes to obtain the benefits of residence in the 
protected and richly served mission centres, they have 
forfeited the opportunity to win their fellows to Christ.’ 
Further, in comparing adjacent areas they say: ‘ The 
close thinking, careful organisation and heavy institu- 
tionalism typical of Mid-India stations helps the Holy 
Spirit to bring about isolated conversions, many of them 
in boarding schools; whereas another type of thinking 
and organisation is the medium through which the Holy 
Spirit works to bring about conversions of groups of 
people in natural social units. ‘The closest example of 
this second type of thinking and organisation is that 
100 miles to the east of Dhamtari, where four missionaries 
on a relatively small budget are helping the entire Gara 
caste to reconstruct its life around Jesus Christ. One of 
the most important lessons of the mass-movement study 
is that a belief in the validity of the conversion of groups 
of individuals, the achievement: by those converted of 
continued residence amongst their fellow-caste people, 
the proper instruction of new converts, the adequate use 
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of leaders from amongst the caste being converted, and 
many other factors combine to form a pattern of action 
which definitely encourages the initiation and growth of 
group movements, and which is far more biblical than 
the present highly artificial pattern of institutional 
Christianity followed by the Mid-India missions.’ Again, 
‘if economic improvement, intellectual development, 
social advance and religious growth work to separate the 
recipients of mission benefactions from their caste 
fellows and make them a people apart, then for a mission 
to spend itself in the uplift of the existing Christian 
community is to defeat its own end, creating instead a 
dependent, exclusive group of individual Christians 
frankly not interested in the addition of others to the ranks 
of those for whom the mission is caring. If genuine 
progress is to be made, steps must be taken to achieve 
the continual and substantial growth of the church. 
Until such growth becomes an actuality, resources of 
money and personnel should be diverted from the services 
of the isolated Christian group to the active evangelisa- 
tion of these great castes which are so obviously open 
before us.’ 

To this consideration of the opportunities offered in 
India by group and mass movements we would add the 
testimony of the Rev. F. Whittaker, recently appointed 
by the National Christian Council to work in this field. 
He says that there exists among Christian leaders in 
certain parts of India ‘a great concern amounting in 
some cases to almost a feeling of desperation regarding 
the comparative poverty of the results of long years of 
effort.’ This feeling, he says, has been increased if not 
created by the reading of the reports of Bishop Pickett 
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and others. Radical questions about method are being 
asked, and there is a growing realisation of the existence 
of opportunities and a responsive attitude in many com- 
munities. Mr Whittaker speaks of ‘an almost pathetic 
eagerness to hear every scrap of information that can be 
given regarding the beginning and development of 
successful movements which are producing a strong and 
progressive church.’ Special surveys are planned for 
the second half of 1938, one in the Marathi-speaking 
region of Western India and one in Bengal. The aim of 
these efforts is to study afresh the ‘ Christian movement 
with a view to discovering what progress, if any, is being 
made in the life and growth of the Christian Church, what 
opportunities exist for fruitful evangelistic effort and what 
steps should be taken in order that these opportunities 
may be used for the fulfilment of God’s purposes. 

‘'The study will have special reference to “‘ mass 
movements’ and the existence of openings for the 
growth of the Church by means of group accessions 
leading to spontaneous and self-propagating evangelism. 

‘ An attempt will be made to give an honest answer to 
the question: Why, on the one hand, has the work of 
some churches and mission stations been so comparatively 
sterile, and why, in other cases, have their labours been 
attended with wonderful fruitfulness ? This will require 
careful and sympathetic enquiry into the policies and 
procedure of church and mission organisations, their 
programme and activities in relation to the primary task 
of evangelism, the methods they have adopted and the 
way they are using their resources in men and money. A 
study will also need to be made of the conditions, favour- 
able and unfavourable, which confront the churches and 
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missions, and of the attitude and spirit in which they are 
being dealt with. Wherever possible, causes of weakness 
and stagnation must be brought to light and every effort 
made to discover and make known the way forward for 


the Church.’ 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN EVANGELISM 


Inaugurated by the National Christian Council of India, 
Burma and Ceylon 


By THE Rev. J. Z. HopcE 


How it began. The call to the National Christian 
Council to take up the task of evangelism with new resolve 
came, in the first instance, from the Jerusalem meeting 
of the International Missionary Council in 1928; but it 
was not until the Retreat on Evangelism, held in Nagpur 
from August 12-15, 1932, under the auspices of the 
Council, that the plans for a Forward Movement began 
to take shape. ‘The Retreat was notable for the fact 
that the delegates who attended were mainly Indian 
pastors. The primary purpose was to elicit representative 
opinion, and by prayer and mutual interchange of ex- 
perience and counsel to indicate ways and means whereby 
a united Forward Movement could best be promoted. 
The members of the Retreat had before them these con- 
siderations—Christ’s commission to preach the gospel is 
as binding as ever and it receives special urgency from 
the unprecedented conditions that obtain in the world 
to-day ; in India certain special considerations, such as 
the mass-movement study, the growing interest in rural 
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reconstruction with its insistence on the need for ‘an 
adequate central driving force,’ the message of the 
Lindsay commission recalling the Christian colleges to 
their central purpose, the marked increase of the Christian 
community revealed by the census, the remarkable 
movement in the Andhra country, where caste people 
hitherto unresponsive are flocking to Christ, the gathering 
strength of the movement for church union, the place 
held by the Bible as a ‘ best seller,’ combined to indicate 
that the time was propitious for an advance all along the 
Christian line. In keeping with these considerations a 
resolution was presented to the Retreat from the Central 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, inviting 
the National Christian Council to inaugurate a Forward 
Movement in Evangelism. 

In the course of discussion, these four main points 
emerged : 


1. The time was ripe for a Forward Movement. Speaker after 
speaker referred to the deep spiritual longing that existed among 
the people with whom they came in contact. Some held that 
the old faiths were losing their grip and the bands of caste were 
relaxing, while others drew attention to the fact that in some 
areas caste people are being drawn to Christ by seeing that 
their outcaste Christian neighbours have something they them- 
selves have not got. ‘There was general testimony to the 
willingness on the part both of Hindus and Mohammedans to 
listen to the gospel. 

2. The objective must be clear. It was interpreted by the 
members of the Retreat as ‘ The presentation of Christ, who is 
Himself the Evangel, by word, deed and example on the part 
of all the Christian forces in India to all the people in India, 
so that men may be brought into living contact with Him and 
accept the salvation that God offers in Him.’ ‘The aim is 
conversion rather than proselytising, which to some may suggest 
an attempt to bring people into the Church by doubtful methods 
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and imply a change of creed rather than a change of heart. 
The Retreat saw danger in ‘secret discipleship’ and the 
baptism of those unprepared to enter a church. Conversion 
is a process as well as a crisis, and is completed by a convert 
joining the Church and sharing its privileges and responsi- 
bilities. 

3. There can be but one motive in Evangelism—the constraining 
love of Christ—but there can be much diversity of method. It 
was agreed that the central thing was witness ; but the witness 
must be to Jesus Christ—His Life, Death and Resurrection, a 
witness not of words only but of life, which could only be 
effectively given by those who, having entered into the fulness 
of life in Christ, can testify to His salvation by personal experi- 
ence. The message must be clear and definite, both in its 
objective and subjective expression. With this guiding prin- 
ciple in mind, the following methods were commended : 
(a) Preaching—‘ but we preach Christ.’ This method is still 
primary. (b) Teaching—this is another fundamental method. 
‘’To make all men see,’ as St Paul puts it. (c) Production, 
publication and distribution of Christian literature. (d) Per- 
sonal evangelism. (e) Lyrical evangelism, visual evangelism 
and the religious drama. ‘These three methods were recom- 
mended by several speakers as likely to break down prejudice 
and secure a fair hearing for the Gospel. (f) The Evangelistic 
Week, or Week of Witness. (g) Relatives’ Week—the 
endeavour here being to carry the Gospel along the lines of 
relationship by the converts themselves. (h) Bible and Christian 
Literature Weeks. 

4. Evangelism ts essentially the work of the Church and can 
only be successfully undertaken by the Church. Our aim must 
be to stimulate and strengthen the Church for her great task 
rather than to impose upon her a movement from without. 
Since the Church is the divine instrument in evangelism, which 
should be her normal activity, it was thought unwise to adopt 
any slogan for the Forward Movement. Serious doubts were 
expressed by some as to the unreadiness of the Church, because 
of low standards of Christian living and lack of evangelistic 
fervour, to assume responsibility for a united advance, and all 
were agreed that in the first instance every endeavour should 
be made to deepen the spiritual life of the Church. She must 
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become a real fellowship if she is to reap the fruits of evangelism. 
Many valuable suggestions were made such as the holding of 
retreats for pastors, the formation of study and prayer groups, 
the provision of more and better devotional literature, the 
passing on from time to time of news regarding the progress of 
the Christian movement throughout the country, the setting 
aside of full or part time workers, the following up of the Mission 
of Fellowship plan by arranging for visits from Christian leaders 
of other countries, and inter-visitation within India itself. 


Some practical proposals : 


1. The members of the Retreat were definitely of opinion 
that before launching an All-India Forward Movement in 
Evangelism, every endeavour should be made through pro- 
vincial Christian councils and other bodies to enlist the sym- 
pathy and support of all the churches, and it therefore called 
upon the National Christian Council to take this matter in 
hand and give evangelism a central place in its biennial meeting 
to be held in Nagpur at the end of 1932. 

2. The members of the Retreat further urged the N.C.C. to 
issue a call to the churches to take up the task of evangelism 
with fresh resolve and a more earnest response to the leading 
of God, and to co-ordinate the efforts of the churches in this 
direction. 


In considering the objective, the Retreat added this 
important rider—‘ From a true conversion, there must 
follow a new discernment of ways of living that are in 
accordance with the mind of Christ, and a new deter- 
mination to eliminate the evils of society.’ 

The Second Stage : The First Call to the Church. In 
the biennial meeting of the Council held at the end of 
December 1932 and the beginning of January 1933 the 
subject of evangelism had a central place. In accordance 
with the recommendations of the Retreat on Evangelism, 
the Council instructed its officers to issue a call to the 
churches in India ‘to take up the work of evangelism 
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with fresh resolve and a more earnest response to the 
leading of God.’ ‘The importance of retreats for pastors, 
church workers, congregations and special groups, as 
also the formation of study and prayer groups, were 
emphasised. Attention was drawn to the variations in 
the success of Christian missions and their bearing on 
missionary methods. It was also agreed to invite Dr 
Kagawa to visit India, and to approach the National 
Christian Council of China with a view to a Mission of 
Fellowship from the churches there coming to India. 

The first ‘ Call to the Churches ’ was issued in August 
1933, and the invitations to Dr Kagawa and the N.C.C. 
of China were duly sent, but visits at that time could 
not be arranged. An important action was taken by the 
executive committee at its meeting in April 1934, when 
it extended an invitation to Dr Stanley Jones to relate 
his ministry as far as possible to the Council’s plans. 
This invitation was accepted and Dr Jones carried 
through a series of missions in co-operation with most 
of the provincial Christian councils. 

The Council also gave attention to newspaper evan- 
gelism, and in this connection, through a generous grant 
made by the United Society for Christian Literature, 
articles of a definitely Christian purpose were published 
in newspapers in Nagpur and Karachi. While little 
result was seen in Nagpur the response in Karachi was 
very encouraging. 

The Second Call to the Church. When the N.C.C. 
met again at the end of December 1934 and the beginning 
of January 1935 reports from various quarters indicated 
that interest in the Forward Movement was steadily 
growing among the churches and that a further advance 
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was called for. Evangelism was again the central subject 
under discussion. ‘The Council were unanimous (1) that 
evangelism should be the central purpose of all missionary 
effort and govern every sphere of work, and (2) the 
Church must be central. The following important 
actions were taken : 


1. Holding that the responsibility for promoting the Forward 
Movement must rest with the Council, through its executive 
committee, it was resolved to bring into being a Fellowship 
of Counsel on Evangelism to help the executive to fulfil its 
task. The Fellowship was constituted with the Bishop of 
Dornakal as chairman in association with Dr Stanley Jones, 
Bishop J. S. C. Banerji and the Rev. H. C. Balasundaram. 

2. It was resolved to issue a second call to the churches ‘ to 
make the evangelistic motive paramount in all their life and 
see to it that definite witness to the saving power of Christ 
inspires all their work.’ This second call to the churches was 
duly issued and followed by the publication of a programme of 
work, prepared by the Fellowship of Counsel on Evangelism, 
and approved by the Executive Committee of the N.C.C. in 
its meeting of April 1935. The main points in the programme 
were: (1) a Five Year Plan to be preceded by seven weeks of 
preparation ; (2) the holding of an annual Week of Witness in 
every district ; (3) the arranging of retreats for workers ; (4) 
the enlistment of voluntary workers ; (5) the setting aside in 
each province of an Indian and non-Indian missioner ; (6) the 
publication of leaflets for the guidance of pastors ; and (7) the 
issuing from time to time of bulletins giving information 
regarding the progress of the movement. 


Prepared in the first instance in English, the programme 
of work and leaflets for pastors were translated into the 
principal Indian languages and widely distributed. ‘The 
response was immediate and widespread. ‘The leaflets 
for pastors received a special welcome and called forth 
many expressions of appreciation. All the provincial 
councils co-operated to good purpose and in practically 
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all the larger cities the Week of Witness was observed. 
Special space was given in the NV.C.C’. Review to reports 
of the Forward Movement from its inception, and the 
results of Bishop Pickett’s mass movement study were 
given wide publicity. The first Bulletin on Evangelism, 
which included reports from all the provinces, was 
published in January 1936. It revealed a widening and 
deepening of interest all over the country. It was clear 
that evangelism was receiving new and serious attention 
in church and mission councils, in conferences on the 
hills, in the plans of educational, medical and social 
workers, as well as those of evangelistic workers strictly 
so called. The N.C.C.. has from the outset laid it down 
that the Christian enterprise must be regarded as a whole 
and that its governing purpose must be evangelism. 'The 
plans of the National Council have been splendidly 
furthered by the willing co-operation of the provincial 
Christian councils. | 

The Third Call to the Church. ‘This was issued by 
the Executive of the Council in January 1936 and runs 
as follows : 


A CALL TO THE CHURCH 


In 1934 the National Christian Council, under what it is 
assured was the leading of the Spirit of God, issued a call to 
all the churches in India to make a concentrated and definite 
advance in evangelism. ‘This call was issued in no communal 
Spirit, or with any desire of merely adding numbers to a com- 
munity, but in the profound conviction that only in Christ 
can any man, or any group of men, find full life and satisfaction 
for the hunger of the heart. Having received reports from 
provincial Christian councils and from various churches and 
missions of the wonderful response which has been called forth 
by the fresh presentation of Jesus Christ, a response which 
has not been confined to any one section of the community, 
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the National Christian Council now issues this present call to 
the Church. 

Quite apart from any response to special efforts of the Church, 
we are faced to-day with a widespread and deep unrest among 
the Depressed Classes, an unrest that has found expression in 
certain recent notable utterances by some of their leaders. We 
believe that this unrest springs from no material dissatisfaction, 
but from a deep spiritual hunger which cannot leave us un- 
moved. It constitutes a call of God to the Christian Church 
which it cannot ignore. The primary witness which our Lord 
gave to His mission was ‘ To the poor the gospel is preached,’ 
and His Church must follow His way. We are to-day faced 
with an opportunity which is unique in the history of India, 
and a cry for help which evokes all our sympathy and love. 

Evangelism requires preachers, but preaching is compara- 
tively unfruitful if it does not issue from churches where the 
power of the changed life, and the love and fellowship of the 
community are manifest. We cannot but be conscious that 
there is much in our churches which does not witness to the 
power of life in Christ but calls us to deep penitence and 
humiliation, and in this evangelistic effort there must be in 
particular a resolute putting away from our midst of every 
distinction based on class, or caste, or colour. 

The work is not to depend solely on the efforts of those who 
are set apart by the Church specially for the purpose. It must 
be the task of all its members ; it will call for the services of 
hundreds of young men and women in many parts of India, 
and we would urge that, to meet a need which may arise in 
any area at any time, bands of such workers should prepare 
themselves for the opportunity. Further, there is no need to 
wait for the emergency to arise: the harvest is ripe for the 
gathering in many quarters, and we urge that volunteer bands 
be sent forth to gather it. 

The task is so great that it cannot be met by isolated efforts 
of divided churches. Not only are our divisions a serious 
obstacle to those who are seeking for a new life of fellowship 
and love, but a divided Church cannot bear a fully effective 
witness to the fellowship of Christ. The churches must face 
the situation together: they must take counsel together and 
they must pool their resources as far as possible. It is, of 
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course, unimaginable that any one church should enter into 
competition with another for mere increase of numbers. ‘The 
situation calls for the united efforts of churches working in the 
fullest fellowship of the Spirit, and they must be ready to 
extend that fellowship to all who are in need, regardless of any 
other consideration. 

Above all, we have to remember that the Kingdom is Christ’s 
Kingdom and the enterprise is His enterprise alone. Without 
Him we can do nothing. If the special opportunity demands 
special effort, it calls above all for prayer, and every church 
must engage continually in earnest prayer that the Spirit of 
God may inspire His Church, and may lead into His light the 
people who cannot find rest till they find it in Him. 

V. S. DorNakaL, Chairman. 

January 13, 1936. 


This was followed by a letter addressed to ‘ All Heads 
of Churches and Missions,’ prepared by the Fellowship 
of Counsel on Evangelism. It drew attention to the 
unrest among the depressed classes in many parts of 
India and indicated the possibility of large groups seeking 
admission to the Christian fold. In view of this it offered 
words of counsel, of which we give a summary—(1) the 
importance of personal witness-bearing by Christians to 
their neighbours was stressed. ‘ The voluntary witness 
of the ordinary Christian man and woman is irresistible.’ 
(2) Witness-bearing to be effective must be accompanied 
by sympathy with the people in their search for a better 
life. ‘Too much heed should not be given to the question 
of motives. (3) Sympathy must be accompanied by an 
unequivocal explanation of the demands that Christianity 
makes. ‘he duty of Christian worship must be enforced. 
Instruction is essential and a formal service of enrolment 
for enquirers is recommended. (4) Where groups of 
enquirers come forward, arrangements should be made 
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to place a resident married Christian instructor in their 
midst. (5) Enquirers should be encouraged to provide 
a house for the instructor and, if possible, make a con- 
tribution towards his salary. (6) The course of instruc- 
tion should cover the essential articles of the Christian 
religion. All this presupposes a call to Christian men 
-and women who will devote themselves without reserve 
to the service of Christ. The letter ended with the 
reminder that the unrest among the depressed classes is 
a clear call to the Church in India to re-dedicate itself 
to the service of Christ. 

A reference might also be made to an open letter 
addressed by Christian leaders in the Andhra country 
to their non-Christian brethren of the depressed classes, 
bearing testimony to what Christ had done for them and 
commending them to the same source of power. 

The Larger Evangelism. 'The Council has from the 
beginning recognised the intimate connection between 
mass movement work and the Forward Movement in 
Evangelism and has always withstood any tendency to 
separate one from the other. This point of view was 
clearly enunciated in the important Conference on Mass 
Movements held under the auspices of the Council on 
December 3 and 4, 1936, when the subjects of discussion 
were the widespread unrest among the depressed classes 
and the progress of the Forward Movement in Evan- 
gelism. This conference was attended by forty-five 
delegates, representative of all the Indian provinces. 
From the array of facts presented to the conference, it 
was evident that the Spirit of God was moving on the 
face of many waters and this conviction made the occasion 
one of great solemnity. In the words of Dr Mott— 
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‘We were facing a veritable “‘ Day of God.” Expecta-~ 
tion is rising, interest increasing, faith and spiritual 
vitality are gathering strength, the Father is brooding 
over His family.’ The dangers inherent in the accession 
of large groups of illiterate enquirers were candidly faced, 
and the need of adequate instruction before and after 
baptism was emphasised. Many valuable suggestions 
were made, following mainly those of the Retreat on 
Evangelism held four years previously. ‘The mind of 
the conference found expression in this conclusion : 


The facts are indubitable. ‘ An open door and effectual,’ 
widening out to all classes, faces the Church in India. Loyalty 
to the commission of her Lord compels her to accept the chal- 
lenge. ‘There are many adversaries, and the Church, to be 
wise in winning souls, will be alive to them; but they must 
not deflect her from her purpose. Missions must rally to the 
help of the churches and strengthen them in every possible 
way to take up the task of evangelism. Methods must be above 
reproach. ‘There must be more co-operation. An authentic 
lead is expected from the N.C.C., and with a view to a clearer 
understanding of the issues involved and a more unified effort 
to meet them the Council is requested at its coming biennial 
meeting to formulate an authoritative statement on the larger 
question of evangelism, with special reference to mass move- 
ment and the situation among the depressed classes, that will 
pave the way for common action by churches and missions. 


This brings us on to the important meeting of the 
N.C.C. held from December 29, 1936 to January 1, 
1937, when evangelism was again the central theme. 
The situation and the challenge it brings to the Christian 
Church were fully set forth in a statement which, be- 
ginning by an analysis of the movements confronting the 
Church in different parts of India, went on to make 
practical proposals: (a) for the holding of retreats and 
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conferences for workers and of visitation from one field 
to another with a view to the sharing of experience and 
the dissemination of information. (6) Emphasis was 
laid upon the enlistment and training of voluntary 
workers in large numbers. (c) Attention was called to 
the clear need of re-adjustment of available resources. 
Provincial Christian councils as well as mission boards 
were invited to give serious thought to this problem. 
(d) It was agreed that every effort should be made to 
remove illiteracy from the Church so that every Christian 
could have access to the Holy Scriptures. (e) The need 
for continued and increased help from the churches of 
the West was emphasised. 

The next important stage was the appointment of the 
Rev. F. Whittaker as secretary for evangelism and mass- 
movement work, and with his incoming in January 1938 
the Forward Movement received fresh stimulus and 
direction. The programme initiated by the executive 
committee included the following activities : 


1. The holding of small conferences to elucidate and enforce 
the lessons of the Mass Movement Study. 

2. The promotion of Weeks of Witness. 

_3. The inter-visitation by members of the Fellowship of 
Counsel and other leaders in close contact with the progress of 
evangelism, among the churches, to make known the lessons 
of the Mass Movement Study, pass on news from other 
fields and help to meet problems in the light of their own 
experience. 

4. The promotion of special retreats and refresher courses 
for voluntary workers in different provinces. 

5. A united endeavour to strengthen the crusade against 
illiteracy inspired by Dr Laubach and others. 

6. The provision of a more adequate supply of Christian 
literature designed to strengthen the devotional life of the 
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Church, commend the Christian message to non-Christians 
and stimulate the evangelistic purpose among Christians. In 
this connection two further bulletins were published, in 
English and the main Indian languages, and widely circulated. 
Another series of leaflets to guide pastors and workers in 
preparing for the Week of Witness in their district was also 
issued. 

7. Plans for further surveys with special reference to par- 
ticular situations and the needs of unoccupied fields were also 
outlined. Arrangements have already been made for Mr 
Whittaker to carry through two important surveys, one in the 
Marathi-speaking country and the other in Bengal. In both 
these surveys, the local Christian forces are heartily co-operating. 
The guiding principle is to discover and turn to spiritual 
purpose the evangelistic opportunity that offers in these 
fields. 


From this record it will appear that the Council has 
been careful from the outset to integrate its plans for 
the Forward Movement in Evangelism with the life and 
purposes of the Church, and to secure the co-operation of 
the Christian forces as a whole. Bodies, like the Salvation 
Army, whose constitutions do not allow of their being 
affliated to the Council, have found common ground 
with their brethren of all denominations in pressing the 
cause of the evangel. While it cannot yet be said that 
evangelism is the normal activity of the average Christian, 
this at least can be affirmed, that the Forward Movement 
has brought home to the churches as a whole, and to each 
individual member, a new sense of obligation. The goal 
to which the N.C.C. bends its energies is not special 
evangelistic endeavours covering a period of years, but 
the acceptance by all Christian men and women that 
evangelism is the central purpose of their being. By 
the grace of God, the Forward Movement has done much 
to bring that goal nearer. 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH IN EVANGELISM. 


Since the purpose in evangelism is to win a hearing 
for the Christian message, and then a favourable decision, 
the question of approach is of primary importance. We 
have already suggested that the Holy Spirit has a way of 
laying hold of human emergencies— man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity "—to make men reflect on the in- 
adequacies of their own resources and give serious heed 
to the claims of Jesus Christ. The Psalmist puts this 
thought in better words than we can—‘ Then they cried 
unto the Lord in their trouble, and He saved them out 
of their distresses.’ It is incumbent on the evangelist 
that he be alert to these occasions. In considering the 
Christian approach inevangelism, questions like thesearise: 

What are the vital human interests that hold at their 
heart that sense of need to which the evangel is God’s 
answer? In the first place we would all say a sense of 
sin that bespeaks the need of a Saviour; but sin is a 
wide term that covers the wrong-doing of others besides 
ourselves and gives shelter to all the imperfections that 
mar the harmony of life, individual, domestic, national 
and international. Man needs the intervention of some- 
one other than himself if the purpose for which he was 
created is to be fulfilled, and what is true of the individual 
is true of the community. Man needs God, and he is no 
true evangelist who fails to convey a sense of God. It 
may be granted that sin is the root of all man’s needs ; 
but it may also be conceded that these needs can best 
be met as they find concrete expression. ‘To return to 
the case of the depressed classes, what surges up within 
them is the need for a more abundant life. With the 
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aboriginal peoples, again, it is the need for a strong 
Friend who can save and hold them as a community. 
But what of the Brahmin, the Buddhist, the Muslim and 
the average Hindu? Is there any deep abiding sense of 
need, or some new occasion, that would predispose in 
these reluctant minds a hearing for the evangel of Jesus 
Christ ? These are our reflections : 

(a) In regard to all these four classes a common vital 
interest is to be found in the growing spirit of nationalism 
that thrills the mind of the country as a whole. We do 
not suggest that Christ is to come to the heart of India 
on a rising tide of nationalism ; but we do suggest that 
the evangelist should make it clear that the Message he 
is charged to deliver is in no sense hostile to that deep love 
of country that claims the right to manage its own affairs. 
There is another conviction the evangelist can express 
without reservation. It was voiced by the late Principal 
Rudra in the striking affirmation— An Indian Nation 
needs an Indian Church.’ For reasons that need not be 
discussed here, the Christian community has largely held 
aloof from the national movement, with the unhappy 
result that in many Indian minds Christianity has been 
identified with imperialism. ‘Things are changing for 
the better now, and the repudiation by responsible 
Christian leaders of the principle of communal repre- 
sentation has had a wholesome effect. The patriotism 
of Christian Indians cannot be seriously questioned now. 
This is well; for the removal of misunderstanding in 
whatever guise it appears is a Christian duty. 

(b) Another vital human interest common alike to 
Brahmin, Buddhist, Muslim and Hindu peasant lies in 
the realm of service. Here surely the evangelist has no 
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option. Like his Master, he is to be ‘ as one that serveth.’ 
Disinterested service removes many a stumbling stone 
from the path of the herald who brings good tidings. 
The Christian is called upon in the words of St Paul ‘ to 
increase and abound in love one toward another, and 
toward all men.’ He is to preach the Gospel by living 
it and bringing its succours within reach of others. It 
is not without significance that Indian leaders of all 
religious persuasions when they call for volunteers to 
give themselves to rural service invariably lay emphasis 
on the ‘ missionary spirit.’ ‘There are three great fields 
of service beckoning to the Christian worker in India 
to-day—trural reconstruction, the promotion of literacy 
and the prevention of disease. It was a distinguished 
Christian leader, the late K. 'T. Paul, who first coined the 
phrase “rural reconstruction ’ and gave purpose to the 
endeavour. We recall further that the visit of the late 
Dr K. L. Butterfield to India and his enunciation of the 
rural reconstruction unit plan have done much to inspire 
enthusiasm for rural service and give direction to the 
wide-spread activities not only of missions and churches, 
but also of governments and other influential agencies. 
Many regard rural reconstruction as evangelism of the 
best quality since it presents the Christian message in 
practical form and makes possible the bringing into being 
of a healthy, self-respecting, debt-unencumbered Chris- 
tian community, whose Christian witness cannot be 
gainsaid. Potent as is the witness of the individual 
Christian, whose life validates his witness, still more 
potent is the witness of the Christian community that 
conforms to the standards of Christ and is a ‘ colony of 
heaven ’ indeed. 
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It is surely no accident that the opening of the new 
campaign against illiteracy, so vigorously undertaken by 
the provincial Governments, synchronises with the 
educational experiments at Moga and other mission 
centres, and the visits to India of Dr Laubach. Educa- 
tion is the hand-maid of the Gospel, and one of the ends 
of the Forward Movement in Evangelism is a ‘ Bible 
reading Church’ in India. In combating illiteracy and 
dispelling ignorance the Christian teacher is effectively 
serving the evangel, and in this field of service the day 
of the pioneer is not yet over. 

It is a solemn thought that much of the disease that 
ravages India could be prevented, or arrested, by a better 
understanding of the laws of health, a strengthening, 
through economic development, of the powers of resist- 
ance and the early application of appropriate remedies. 
Here again a clear duty faces the evangelist: he must 
wage unceasing war against disease, and minister, as his 
Master did, to the sick and afflicted. Medical missions 
are not merely auxiliary to the evangel, they belong to 
its very substance since they show forth the love of God, 
the same love that sent His Son to be the Saviour of 
the world. Nothing has been more impressive in the 
progress of the Forward Movement in Evangelism than 
the natural and effective way Christian medicine has 
entered into the endeavour. Doctors, nurses and com- 
pounders have been as active as pastors, teachers and 
catechists. This special effort apart, what Christian 
witness could be more telling than the sustained endeavour 
made by Christian medicine to arrest the march of 
leprosy and tuberculosis! Across these and other fields 
of service run roads that lead to the citadel of Mansoul. 
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In service done in the Spirit of Christ the evangel speaks 
to the common heart of man, be he Brahmin, Buddhist 
or Muslim. Leaving the beaten track of a common 
approach we turn now to explore some special footpaths. 
We begin by asking these questions : 

1. Ls there a way to the mind and heart of the Brahmin ? 
With the Andhra experience in mind many would answer 
that there is a way and it is to be found in the changed 
lives of those who have been won to Christ from the 
depressed classes. In other words the changed life of 
the outcaste brings about the changed life of the Brahmin. 
It is only fair, however, to point out that except in the 
Andhra country there is no evidence that caste Hindus 
have been thus attracted in large numbers to the Christian 
standard, nor is it evident that in the Andhra country 
itself the Christian movement upward has penetrated 
to any extent the Brahmin world. ‘There are some who 
would urge that instead of the movement among the 
depressed classes reaching up to and influencing the 
higher orders of Hindu society, it has had the opposite 
effect. What to the Christian is the glory of the evangel, 
that it wins the allegiance of the outcaste, is to the Brahmin 
the reproach that it is a religion for the weak and not for 
the strong. Be this as it may, we cannot hold that the 
winning of the outcaste is the only way of winning the 
Brahmin. In our judgment, there are at least three 
hopeful lines of approach to this most Hindu of all 
Hindus. ‘There is the way followed in the very heart 
of Hinduism by the Benares City Mission which takes 
the form of personal evangelism. By _ establishing 
friendly contact with individuals, sympathising with 
them in their search for God and unfolding in the spirit 
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of love the Christian way of salvation, many Brahmins 
have been led to Christ. It seems to us that wise Christian 
strategy would lie in strengthening the hands of the 
devoted workers in the Benares City Mission. In the 
second place, the conception of Christianity as a way of 
life exemplified in a community might be more seriously 
considered. Here would seem to be the place for the 
ashram, where, under the guidance of Christian 
scholars, Brahmin enquirers might be instructed in 
Christian faith and practice. There are many ashrams 
in India ; but, we should have to admit that, for reasons 
that might be given, they have not proved very successful 
in winning the Brahmin, or the caste Hindu, to Christ. 
But the ashram way is good ; what it needs is to be more 
wisely and earnestly followed. ‘Then, in the third place, 
there is the way of Christian literature. We have long 
felt that India needed a new Christian apologetic, which, 
while doing justice to other faiths, would present the 
Christian message without compromise or ambiguity. 
It is nothing less than a tragedy that the work so well 
begun by the late Dr Farquhar has never been adequately 
followed up, and a kindlier Nehemiah Goreh has never 
arisen to commend the Gospel to his fellow-Brahmins. 

2. Is there a way to the mind and heart of the Buddhist ? 
It is significant that the remarkable success of the 
Christian movement among the Karens of Burma has 
not so far predisposed the Burmans, who are orthodox 
Buddhists, to embrace the Christian Faith. While among 
the Karens, who are more animistic than Buddhist in 
their beliefs, and also among the animistic aboriginal 
peoples of the Burma frontier the Church of Christ is 
steadily making headway, among the Burmans proper 
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it is more or less stationary. Since reason is the guiding 
star of the Burman, it would seem to follow that the 
way of approach should be to the Burman mind. Many 
missionaries would enter a caveat here, and lay the 
emphasis on personal evangelism ; but we think that, as 
in the case of the Brahmin, the ashram and Christian 
literature approach deserves serious consideration. We 
have been impressed by the experiment initiated by Dr 
Reichelt across the Chinese border and think that if an 
ashram, or monastery, such as he has, could be established 
in Burma, it would be a good thing. Such an ashram 
might very well minister to the needs of the Buddhist, 
as the Henry Martyn School does to the Muslim. It 
should be possible to demonstrate to the Buddhist mind 
that there is a philosophy of the Christian religion. 
Here, again, the ministry of Christian literature calls for 
the full-time service of a Christian scholar. 

3. Is there a way to the mind and heart of the Muslim ? 
Having regard to the dramatic changes that have taken 
place in the world of Islam, there is a growing sentiment 
in India that a Christian Mass Movement is within the 
range of possibility. In this regard, rural reconstruction 
that raises the existing Christian community to higher 
standards of living, religious, economic, educational and 
social, would seem to be the natural approach. Chris- 
tianity, as a religion of power, demonstrated in uplifting 
communities, undoubtedly makes an appeal to the 
Muslim. But we should like to emphasise the value of 
the special approach. ‘The Henry Martyn School of 
Islamics has rendered notable service in bringing home 
to missionaries and Christian workers generally an 
understanding of what Islam is, and deepening the sense 
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of obligation to give the Gospel to the Muslim ; but, 
through lack of adequate resources, it has not been able 
to influence to any great extent the thought and life of 
Islam. If adequately supported, the school can serve 
that central purpose in a way no other Christian institu- 
tion can do, and we should like to enter a plea that the 
support it so badly needs may be generously given. ‘The 
common ground between Islam and Christianity needs 
to be more thoroughly explored. Much has been done 
in providing Christian literature for Muslims; but 
much more needs to be done. This is where we think 
the Henry Martyn School can serve the cause of 
evangelism among Muslims best. 

4. Is there a way to the mind and heart of the average 
Hindu? He represents the great central block of Indian 
peasant life that has been least affected by the impact 
of the Christian message. Except in some parts of the 
Andhra country the evangel has failed to find an entrance 
into the life of the Hindu farmer. Since he is the essential 
man in India, it is imperative that we explore every way 
of approach to him. Enmeshed in the religious traditions 
of his fathers and held in the iron grip of caste he is a 
difficult man to reach. In these days, however, he is 
beginning to think for himself and it is not a mere fancy | 
to suggest that the agrarian unrest, at present acute 
in the United Provinces and spreading elsewhere, may 
be a hard schoolmaster leading the peasant to Christ. 
Here, again, Christian rural reconstruction should be an 
effective instrument in evangelism. It is noteworthy 
that it is in rural India that the Church 1s growing, and 
while that growth is largely confined to the lower orders 
of society, it is a clear call to strengthen the rural church 
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in every way for the work of evangelism. From relative 
to relative, and also from neighbour to neighbour, the 
evangel spreads. If the Hindu peasant is to be reached, 
there are at least two things that must be done. The 
whole system of caste calls for a more thorough and 
sympathetic study from the Christian standpoint than has 
yet been done. While it is obvious that the spirit of 
caste, the spirit of superiority and arrogance, can receive 
no Christian sanction, there are, on the other hand, 
moral sanctions and social utilities that might well be 
conserved or replaced by others of greater weight and 
serviceableness. In this connection, much light will be 
found in the studies of Mr Merle Davis and his fellow 
workers ; but we should like these to be followed up by 
a careful study of the religious and social implications of 
caste, to be carried through by someone who knows the 
ground well. ‘There can be little doubt that the fear of 
dislocation from the social order in which he has been 
nurtured is a serious obstacle to the Hindu peasant 
who has heard the evangel from some earnest preacher, 
or seen it exemplified in some form of kindly service. 
In dealing with the Hindu peasant the evangelist should 
make his appeal to the community sense, as well as to 
the individual need. There is the further consideration 
that the Christian movement should more and more 
domicile itself in the village. Happily motor transport 
makes it possible for the medical missionary to extend 
the range of his service ; but among the desperate needs 
of rural India to-day, none is more desperate than the 
need of an adequate medical service. Greater use might 
be made of the Christian festivals, and in the adaptation 
of Hindu festivals to Christian purposes lies another 
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fruitful field for research. In the interests of the Hindu 
peasant, the campaign against illiteracy must be pressed 
at all costs. 

If the evangel is to be carried over into the under- 
standing and ultimately the acceptance of the Hindu - 
peasant, a large accession of workers is called for. Where- 
ever interest springs up, it is obviously wise policy to 
foster it. T’o this end, a supply of Christian teachers 
and of voluntary workers is imperative. ‘These workers 
must be those who carry with them a sense of God, interest 
themselves in the things that matter most to the people 
they serve and show forth the Spirit of Christ. 


VARIATIONS IN THE SUCCESS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


The student of modern church history will find 
abundant food for thought in the uneven success that has 
attended the work of Christian missions in India. In 
some areas the Church has increased by leaps and bounds, 
whereas in others, after decades of faithful seed-sowing, 
the Church as an organised Christian fellowship has 
hardly begun to appear. How are we to account for the 
fact that from the gospel standpoint some fields are 
fruitful and others barren? Success, it must be readily 
acknowledged, is an ambiguous term. For the purposes 
of this note it is to be understood as the extent to which 
Christian missions have succeeded in bringing into being 
indigenous churches able and willing to pass on the 
message they have received. We know well that the 
influence of Christian missions carries far beyond the 
courts of the organised Christian fellowship, and we 
know equally well that within this same fellowship there 
is an unhappy blending of wheat and chaff; but, these 
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things notwithstanding, it is the progress of the Church 
that indicates most surely the measure of success attained 
by Christian missions. 

In considering the problem raised by variations in the 
success of Christian missions, we will bear in mind at 
the outset that the intangible factor in the acceptance or 
rejection of the Christian message is the prerogative of 
choice inherent in human personality, a prerogative that 
may be claimed in the name of Christ but not intimidated. 
He who is wise in winning souls will also note well that 
arrayed against him and his message are the forces of 
evil united in a common resolve to thwart the will and 
purpose of God that find their expression in the evangel. 
There is always the awful possibility that the evangel, 
however faithfully and persuasively presented, may be 
rejected. Bearing these things in mind the student of 
Christian affairs might usefully reflect on the indisputable 
fact that the Christian movement has made greater head- 
way in some fields than in others. ‘That the variations 
in the success of Christian missions are not due to a lack 
of devotion on the part of the labourers in the vineyard 
is evident from the fact that they are often found within 
the sphere of activity of the same missionary society 
where the personnel, message and policy, as well as the 
period of time covered, are the same. An illustration 
lies to hand in the record of the Gossner Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, now known as the Gossner Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, which for a period of seventy-five 
years before the outbreak of the Great War had carried 
on extensive missionary work in Chota Nagpur and the 
Ganges valley of Bihar. ‘The outbreak of war found 
a Lutheran community of 130,000 in Chota Nagpur, 
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whereas in the Ganges valley it barely exceeded 3000, 
and these were found mainly in one district where a 
small mass movement among a depressed class had 
broken out. A significant fact to be noted is that the 
workers in both fields were of the same quality, they 
preached the same gospel over the same stretch of time 
and they followed largely the same methods. In one 
case the converts came in hundreds; in the other they 
came in ones and twos. What is the explanation? ‘The 
answer that lies easiest to hand is that soil makes all the 
difference. In the Ganges valley the staunch Hindu and 
orthodox Muslim hold the field. Strongly entrenched 
in their own religious beliefs and customs, no desperate 
sense of need for a better faith and a more adequate 
way of life impels them to respond to the message of the 
Christian evangelist. The Ganges valley is hard soil 
for the Christian ploughman. It is otherwise in Chota 
Nagpur where the inhabitants are mainly of aboriginal 
stock whose faith adheres to stocks and stones, whose 
world is peopled by hostile spirits, and whose material 
future is menaced by the encroachment of more powerful 
communities. Apart from the element of fear, there is 
not much to hold the citizen of Chota Nagpur to his old 
faith, and to the evangelist who brings to him the good > 
tidings of a Saviour and Friend, strong and accessible, 
who can cast out the spirit of fear and liberate from 
bondage both material and spiritual, he lends a willing 
ear. ; 

Other fields provide equally striking variations. On 
the plains of Bengal the steady impact of the Christian 
message made through a long succession of gifted and 
devoted workers for more than a century along the 
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recognised highways of the missionary approach, while 
it has resulted in many a notable conversion, has not 
succeeded in influencing to any substantial extent the 
convictions and conduct of the people generally ; where- 
as, among the hills of Assam, where the inhabitants are 
aborigines who sit loosely to the concepts and conventions 
of Hinduism and Islam, the evangel has won some of 
its most thrilling triumphs, and we witness the spectacle 
of whole tribes seeking the shelter of the Christian fold. 
The Garo, the Lushai, the Khasi and the Naga are 
evidently better soil for the gospel seed than the Hindu 
and Muslim plainsmen of Bengal. Here, again, no one 
would suggest that the workers on the hills are better 
missionaries than their brethren on the plains. Coming 
to Central India we find that it is among the Bhils that 
the gospel is winning its way most rapidly, and this again 
would indicate that this is ‘ the day of salvation’ for the 
aborigine. | 

What is true of the tribesman is true of the outcaste, 
he who has had to be content so long with the crumbs 
that fall from the Hindu table: both find in the evangel 
an answer to their desperate needs. It is a notable fact 
that the Church of Christ in India is largely drawn from 
what are loosely termed the outcastes or depressed 
classes, and herein lies alike its weakness and its strength. 
The Church is weak because ignorance, illiteracy, poverty 
and apathy lie heavy on the lives of the majority of its 
members ; but it is strong because in its weakness the 
strength of God is made perfect. Some of the finest 
Christian characters ever fashioned by the Spirit of 
God have been fashioned from this seemingly unpromis- 
ing human material. How comes it that the outcaste 
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responds to the call of the evangel while the Hindu and 
the Muslim turn a deaf ear to it? The latter them- 
selves would answer that their own faith is sufficient for 
all their needs and that the outcastes and primitive 
peoples become Christians because they have little to 
lose and much to gain by a change of faith, particularly 
in the realm of material advancement. They would 
probably add that the outcastes migrate to the Christian 
fold because they do not know any better and that 
therefore their conversion is more apparent than real. 
We recognise a certain amount of truth in that view ; 
but over against it lies the tremendous fact that notwith- 
standing its grievous limitations the Church in India 
bears the authentic marks of the body of Christ. It has 
learned to suffer for ‘ the sake of the Name,’ and among 
those of low degree, who form by far the largest part of 
its membership, are to be found the most convincing 
witnesses to the truth of the gospel in India to-day. 
Nothing in the reports of the Forward Movement in 
Evangelism that it is our privilege to read is more im- 
pressive than the universal testimony that it is by way of 
the witness of the average Christian that Christ reaches 
the heart of his non-Christian neighbour. 

The incoming of aboriginal and depressed class peoples 
in large numbers into the Christian fold gives rise to 
further reflections. We are all agreed that the indis- 
pensable and effectual factor in evangelism is the Holy 
Spirit, whose movements may be said to be self-originated 
and self-controlled, and we are inclined to rest too readily 
in the great Johannine saying—‘ The wind bloweth where 
it listeth,’ and forget that the movements of the Spirit 
are affected by human emergencies, at the heart of which 
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throbs a desperate sense of need. It is not without 
significance that most of the Christian churches in Mid- 
India trace their origin to the great famine of the ’nineties 
that drove thousands of the poor and needy to seek the 
succour of the missionary. ‘That the Holy Spirit utilises 
human occasions for the carrying out of His purpose is 
well illustrated in the case of the aboriginal peoples. 
Most of these peoples are awakening to a new sense of 
their racial heritage and are determined to maintain it at 
all hazards: they are awakening at the same time to the _ 
dangers that menace them. The larger non-aboriginal 
communities, stronger in numbers and more advanced 
in the ways of civilisation, threaten to absorb or dominate 
the smaller and less sophisticated communities, and 
unless the latter find some strong deliverer and some 
common rallying-flag to keep them together, their 
interests are likely to be submerged. ‘They have to face 
the inter-penetration of other racial cultures, the pressure 
of new economic forces and the claims of a new national- 
ism, and at the back of their minds lies the uneasy feeling 
that the faith they hold is unequal to the tremendous 
challenge of these changing times. ‘They see in Christ 
the strong friend they need, in His Cross the flag that 
can unite and help them and in the Christian Faith the 
religion of the strong. In a conversation with one of 
the outstanding leaders of the Khasi Church in Assam, 
he made this striking statement, ‘ For us as a people 
our only hope is Jesus Christ. He alone can maintain 
our cause and save us from disruption.’ ‘The same 
sentiment was expressed by a group of enquirers from a 
Bhil village in Central India. ‘They put it in this way, 


‘What we need is a strong friend, one who can deliver 
VOL. II.—g 
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us from sin, give us rest of heart and strength to live 
right lives. Jesus Christ is such a friend and He only 
can save us as a people.’ It is worthy of note that the 
aborigine identifies his own need with the need of his 
people. Huis philosophy takes this form : ‘ What is good 
for my community is good for me,’ therein confirming 
the central position taken by Bishop Pickett in his book 
Christian Mass Movements in India. 

If we turn to the case of the depressed classes, we find 
again that the Holy Spirit lays hold of a desperate sense 
of need to incline the hearts of men towards Jesus Christ 
and His gospel. It may be that ‘ the things that ac- 
company salvation,’ as manifested in the higher standards 
of living among their Christian neighbours, are the 
things that to the mind of these simple needy folk validate 
the Christian message, and if they think of these things 
first it is not surprising, since these are the things the 
life they now live so grievously lacks. It would appear 
that this craving for better things is used by the Holy 
Spirit as a lever to bring about that change of mind and 
will which is essential to conversion. If the enquirer 
of the depressed classes states his need in terms of better 
health, better education, better employment and better 
treatment from his fellows, we need not judge him too — 
hardly, for he is but giving expression to self-interest 
which after all lies behind the cry of the sinner in every 
generation, ‘ What must I do to be saved?’ But this 
does not absolve the evangelist from the great Pauline 
imperative, ‘’Io make all men see’; for whatever be 
the motives that bring men within the hearing and 
challenge of the evangel, the decision to accept or reject 
it must be made with understanding and deliberation. 
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It is true that the faith which inspires the decision may 
be imperfect ; but do we not read of Him in whom that 
faith centres that ‘He will not quench the smoking 
flax.’ It is the warrant of the evangelist to proclaim that 
Jesus Christ can and does meet the deepest needs of 
human life. ‘I am come that they might have life and 
that they might have it more abundantly.’ The National 
Christian Council recognises this craving for better 
things on the part of the outcaste and the aborigine as an 
evidence of the moving of the Spirit of God and there- 
fore an obligation on all who bear the Christian name 
to reveal the abundant life which only Christ Himself 
can give. 

The resolve to accept Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
follow His way springs invariably from a sense of need, 
and this need may appear in many guises. It may be 
seen in an overwhelming sense of sin, a longing to know 
God, a feeling of helplessness in the face of some great 
emergency, an intellectual discontent, a desire for a 
more abundant life, a craving for some sure ground 
of hope for the future or the apprehension that the faith 
in which the seeker after truth has been cradled is unequal 
to the demands of his spirit. Whatever it be, it reflects 
the attitude expressed in the question and affirmation 
made by the Apostle Peter, ‘’T whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ It becomes the 
evangelist then to relate his message to vital human 
interests and thereby create and stimulate that all- 
important sense of need which drives men to seek the 
living God. ‘This raises the fundamental question of 
approach, to which we shall return in a succeeding 
article. 
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SOME GENERAL NOTES 


1. A fresh definition of evangelism is called for. To 
some it means the oral proclamation of the good news 
that ‘God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish but have everlasting life’; to others, like 
myself, it implies the making known by word, deed and 
example the tremendous fact that in the person of 
Jesus Christ God has intervened in human affairs to 
reveal His own character, save men from their sins and 
bring them into fellowship with Himself. ‘To me the 
fundamental scripture passage is ‘ God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself and hath committed 
unto us the word of reconciliation.” Since the message 
he expresses has its origin in an act of God, an act inspired 
by love, and the purpose of tHat act is reconciliation, it 
necessarily follows that if the evangelist is to do justice 
to his message he must himself have embraced it and 
been reconciled to God. The objective must be clearly 
understood and resolutely followed. 

In this connection the definition of evangelism given 
by the committee working under the direction of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York might well serve 
asa guide. It runs: 

To evangelise is so to present Christ Jesus in the power of 
the Holy Ghost, that men shall come to put their trust in God 


through Him, to accept Him as their Saviour and to serve Him 
as their King in the fellowship of His Church. 


That is successful evangelism. It should be re- 
membered that while the evangelist, who bears good 
tidings, must ask for and expect a favourable verdict, 
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the verdict may be an adverse one. It is always possible 
that the message may be rejected. However skilled the 
fisher may be, it is seldom he lands all the fish in the pool, 
and so it is with the fisher of men. It is a clear obligation 
on the evangelist to carry his message over into the 
understanding of his hearer and use every endeavour, 
“to make all men see,’ as St Paul puts it; but the all- 
important decision as to whether he will accept or reject 
the message must lie with the latter. 

2. We are committed to ‘ the larger evangelism.’ ‘The 
N.C.C. has always insisted that evangelism, whose end 
is reconciliation with God, should inform and determine 
the purpose of every activity of the Christian enterprise. 
It therefore urges the fundamental importance of Christian 
witness. ‘Thus understood, Christian medicine, Christian 
education, Christian social service, with what is technic- 
ally called evangelistic work, have an assured place in 
any adequate scheme of evangelism. One of the happiest 
things the Forward Movement has done has been to 
break down the lines of demarcation between the various 
activities of the Christian enterpriseand to bring the doctor, 
the teacher and the rural reconstructor into closer fellow- 
ship with the preacher. In other words, a new coherence 
and definiteness have been given to the work as a whole. 

3. It is clear that the Church, which is itself a creation 
of the Holy Spirit, is the divine instrument in evangelism. 
The Forward Movement takes its rise there, reaches out 
through personal witness to those that are without and 
comes back like a returning tide with an argosy of new 
life. Evangelism begins, is carried on and consummated 
within the circle of the Church’s life and activity, each 
consummation being the prelude to fresh endeavour. 
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The N.C.C. has never swerved from the conviction that | 
in any forward movement in evangelism the Church is, 
and must remain, central. From this it follows : 


(1) That our immediate duty is to bring home to the Church, 
and to every member of it, a deep sense of obligation to com- 
mend the Gospel to those who have not yet accepted it. 

(2) To this end, retreats for pastors, teachers, catechists and 
voluntary workers, conventions for the deepening of spiritual 
life, united meetings for prayer, conferences to consider methods 
and exchange experiences, as also the circulation of helpful 
literature must be more seriously encouraged. I am quite 
sure that successful evangelism is held up in many cases by 
the lack of spiritual power in the lives of Christian workers, 
both paid and voluntary. The retreat, or convention, prayerfully 
planned, with the speakers carefully chosen, is a vital necessity. 

(3) To maintain the evangelistic purpose within the Church, 
and give it adequate expression, much greater regard must be 
paid to the training of the regular ministry and the preparation 
of voluntary workers. We must do all we can to strengthen 
the position of the higher grade and intermediate theological 
colleges, but it is forced upon me by the exigencies of the 
present evangelistic opportunity among the depressed and 
aboriginal communities that we must make greater use of the 
Bible School method. I can see also how the ashram might be 
utilised in the interest of courses of instruction for workers as 
well as enquirers. 

(4) Our records prove that the witness of the indigenous 
Christian is more effectual than the preaching of the missionary : 
it is incumbent on the latter, therefore, to integrate his evan- 
gelistic efforts in the purposes of the local church. On no 
account should he pursue a lonely evangelistic furrow. His 
immediate purpose is to make converts, and then through 
them win others. His evangelistic tours should be planned and 
carried through in consultation and co-operation with the local 
Christian fellowship, however weak that fellowship may be. 


This leads me to another issue. We agree that the 
Church grows, because it holds within itself the principle 
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of life; but I note that the Church grows best under 
the auspices of the older and larger missions where what 
we have termed the ‘larger evangelism’ is practised. 
It is significant that in India the efforts of what are 
popularly called ‘faith missions,’ which hold strictly 
to the narrower interpretation of evangelism, have largely 
failed to bring into being indigenous churches strong 
either numerically or spiritually. The devotion of the 
workers in these missions and their fidelity to the Christian 
faith are beyond question; but unless their efforts are 
supplemented by the ampler ministry of the larger societies 
they invariably prove ineffective. Faith missions and 
independent missionaries are on the increase : can nothing 
be done to link them more closely to the life and work 
of the larger missionary societies and, through them, of 
the indigenous churches? I am quite sure as things 
are now this rich supply of man and money power, 
represented by faith missions, is not being employed to 
the best advantage. 

4. The Week of Witness has come to stay. While the 
primary meaning of evangelism is the spoken word of 
good news, the term ‘ witness’ expresses what is meant 
by the larger evangelism. It means that individuals 
and communities should reveal Jesus Christ by deed and 
example as well as word of mouth, and exemplify in all 
the activities of life the reality of His presence and 
power. ‘The change over of emphasis from evangelistic 
campaigns to Weeks of Witness is full of happy signifi- 
cance. ‘The following example will give some idea how 
the Week of Witness fits into the scheme of evangelism : 


The first Week of Witness in Nagpur was held in the month 
of November 1934, on the initiative of the Nagpur Missionary 
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Conference. The aim was to unite Christians of all the churches 
in an endeavour to present the Gospel to all sections of the 
community. ‘The Church of Scotland, Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Society of Friends, the Bible Society, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and Student Christian Movement all 
co-operated cordially. ‘The serious preparation began four 
months ahead of the Week. ‘The first step was the appoint- 
ment of a committee fully representative of all the Christian 
forces. Sub-committees were appointed to arrange for work 
among Hindus, Muslims, Christians, young people, students 
and women, and to make provision for music and literature. 
An important feature of preparation was the weekly prayer 
meeting. ‘This was supplemented by occasional meetings on 
Sunday afternoons for the deepening of spiritual life. For the 
purpose of visitation, the city was divided into sections, and 
bands of workers made an endeavour to carry the news of the 
coming meetings to the various communities, concentrating in 
the first instance on the Christian community. A great deal of 
literature was also distributed. A special feature of this litera- 
ture was a general Salutation, prepared by the Bishop of Nagpur 
and addressed to the citizens generally, explaining the meaning 
and purpose of the ‘ Week.’ ‘This Salutation was prepared in 
English, translated into Marathi and Hindi and widely circu- 
lated. Another leaflet was circulated among students and a 
third among Christians. 

The actual Week itself was preceded by a series of special 
meetings conducted by Dr Stanley Jones. ‘These were well . 
attended and created much interest. The morning meetings 
were specially adapted to the needs of Christian workers. 


The programme for the Week was as follows : 


(a) Morning meetings for Christians. 'These were led by 
the Bishop of Dornakal. 

(6) During the day, sectional meetings were held for women, 
both in the vernacular and in English ; for school children in 
the various educational institutions ; for students at Hislop 
College. 

(c) ‘The evening meetings consisted of one central meeting 
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in a large tent, and a series of open-air meetings was held in 
different parts of the town. In some of these meetings lantern 
addresses were given and in others the witness was borne by 
singing bands. 

(d) 'The Week ended with a united thanksgiving service. 


The results may be thus summarised : 


A growing interest on the part of Christians generally. 

A recognition of the need of self-preparation. As one 
young man said, ‘ When I had to speak for Christ, I found 
that I had first to put things right in my own life.’ 

A new realisation that witness was the duty of every Christian. 

The remarkable friendliness with which all classes of the 
community welcomed this special effort, and their oft-expressed 
desire that it should be continued. 

It has led to closer co-operation among the Christian forces. 

It has restored lapsed Christians to the Christian fellowship 
and led to the conversion of some nominal Christians. 

In the distribution of Christian literature, song services and 
other ways, it provided opportunities for Christians of all 
ages and gifts to take part. 

It has put new heart into discouraged workers. 


We should add that in later Weeks of Witness the 
initiative and organisation were undertaken by the 
pastors of the local churches. Another encouraging 
feature was the important part played by the Christian 
staff of Hislop College who carried through a series of 
special meetings for English-speaking Indians. ‘These 
meetings created much interest and had an excellent 
press. One fruitful result of these Weeks of Witness 
in Nagpur has been a new realisation on the part of the 
churches that evangelism is their normal activity. 

What the Bishop of Chota Nagpur writes in regard to 
Weeks of Witness may be quoted as worthy of wider 
attention: “ One result which is traceable to the observ- 
ance of the Week of Witness is the sudden fructification 
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of faithful but hitherto apparently sterile work. ‘The most 
conspicuous example of this in my diocese is the spirit 
of enquiry which has been awakened among the people 
surrounding an out-station of the Dublin University 
Mission named Chitarpur in the Hazaribagh district. 
In the Ranchi plateau the numerous Christians have 
been accustomed to make evangelistic efforts from time 
to time for many years; reports from many of the 
parishes show that the regular annual observance of 
Saksht Haphta (Week of Witness) is certainly awakening 
the faithful to the idea that evangelism is a normal and 
not merely a fitful activity of the Church. Actually where 
conversions are taking place in Chota Nagpur this can 
scarcely be put down as a direct result of evangelistic 
campaigns, but the awakening of the faithful to the duty 
of witness-bearing is in itself a great gain.’ 

In some areas the Week of Witness proper has been 
supplemented by ‘ Relatives’ Weeks’ and ‘ Bible and 
Literature Weeks.’ ‘These have been very successful and 
have brought into action an army of voluntary workers. 
The endeavour to reach relatives by means of relatives 
can well be extended. It indicates the value of follow-up 
work. It is a happy sign that Christian hospitals and 
dispensaries are becoming increasingly awake to the 
importance of extending their influence to the homes 
from which their patients come. ‘The same is also true 
of schools and colleges. We owe it to the Forward 
Movement in Evangelism that the ministry of healing 
and the ministry of education are now more closely 
integrated in the Christian enterprise as a whole. Re- 
ports from many quarters make it clear that there is a 
remarkable readiness on the part of the Indian reading 
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public to receive and read Christian literature. Not 
only has the Forward Movement revealed the need for 
a more adequate Christian literature, it has indicated 
ways and means how distribution can be effectively 
handled. ‘The distribution of Scripture portions has 
been immensely stimulated by the Forward Movement. 


SOME HINDRANCES TO SUCCESSFUL EVANGELISM 


No passage is more often recalled in these days of 
forward evangelism than 1 Corinthians xvi. 9, ‘ A great 
door and effectual is opened unto me; and there are 
many adversaries.’ It would be folly to forget that there 
is deep rooted in human nature the principle of sin that 
opposes the Will of God. ‘The acceptance of the good 
news carries with it the unwelcome imperatives of re- 
pentance and the forsaking of all known sin; it there- 
fore goes against the grain, and were it not that the Holy 
Spirit, whose primary office is to convince men of sin, 
drives home with the sense of sin a sense of desperate 
need that in turn predisposes the will of the sinner to 
accept the Divine overture of pardon, the miracle of 
conversion would never be wrought. But the Holy 
Spirit is the Spirit of co-operation, ‘ We are His witnesses 
of these things ; and so is also the Holy Ghost,’ and it is 
our duty, as it is our privilege, to do what in us lies to 
remove the hindrances that impede His ministry. 

(x) There can be little doubt that the greatest hindrances 
lie within the Church itself. To this unhappy fact all 
our reports bear witness. ‘Taking the churches as a 
whole, their Christian witness is sadly weakened by low 
levels of spiritual achievement. Everywhere, earnest 
spirits are voicing the need of revival and giving them- 
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selves to prayer. ‘That is a supremely hopeful sign ; 
but it indicates at the same time an unhappy state of 
affairs that must be put right if the evangel is to have 
free course from Christian to non-Christian lives. ‘The 
city church to an alarming extent is riven by faction, and 
its courts are being increasingly invaded by the political 
spirit. The nominal Christian—he in whom the miracle 
of conversion has not been wrought—wields undue 
influence and is naturally a deterrent to evangelism. In 
many- congregations the all-important consideration is 
how can we maintain our own interests and not how can 
we maintain the interests of others. An ingathering of 
converts from the lower orders is not welcomed, since 
it might prejudice the rights and lessen the privileges 
of the existing Christian community. Church discipline 
is seldom strictly enforced. We note sadly that strife 
and dissension have made it impossible for the churches 
in Bombay to carry through a united Week of Witness. 
In the cities, the relations between church and mission, 
and between minister and congregation are often strained, 
and there is a tendency to regard the former as a hireling. 
The disposal of mission property is usually accompanied 
by extreme bitterness. Allahabad, Cawnpore and 
Lahore are cases in point. 

‘Things are better in the rural churches, but here again 
there is cause for humiliation. When in a recent interview 
we referred Dr Ambedkar to the power of the Christian 
religion to uplift individuals and communities, his reply 
was, ‘ What about the Christian communities in Western 
India? I see no substantial difference in their standards 
of living and those of their non-Christian neighbours.’ 
I recall the pathetic statement of a young Brahmin, 
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transferred from a small town to a large city, to whom 
I had written advising the desirability of getting in touch 
with the Christian settlement on its outskirts. ‘I am 
afraid to go near the Christians, for they drink and 
quarrel among themselves,’ was the drift of the letter 
he sent me in reply. It is risky to cite the ordinary 
Christian settlement as a ‘ colony of Heaven’! Friendly 
observers report that if church discipline were strictly 
enforced one-half of the names on the communion rolls 
of the churches in the United Provinces would be struck 
off. Missionaries in that area tell me that is no ex- 
aggeration, and they add this second sombre fact, that 
of the marriages celebrated within the Christian com- 
munity, at least 50 per cent are celebrated according to 
non-Christian rites. It is little wonder then that in 
certain areas the Christian witness is singularly ineffective 
and evangelism languishes. What is needed is a mighty 
work of grace within the Church itself. This can only 
come about as Christian men and women give them- 
selves to prayer, united and unceasing, for an outpouring 
of the Spirit of God. Prayer is one sure way whereby the 
Christian can co-operate in the ministry of the Holy 
Spirit ; but prayer calls for self-denial and unremitting 
attention to what the Spirit is saying to the churches. 
Judgment, which is an essential in evangelism, must 
begin with the Church itself. 

(2) In the outer world the outstanding hindrance is 
the presence of other and resurgent religious faiths. 
Christianity is not the only claimant to the allegiance of 
the soul of India. Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism and 
Sikhism, all vibrant with a sense of mission, make the 
same claim, and are determined to make it good. ‘To 
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this end they are setting their houses in order and, 
notably in the case of Hinduism, shedding, or explaining 
away, those elements that the modern conscience con- 
demns. We have long held that the one serious rival 
for the spiritual supremacy of India that Christianity has 
to face is a resurgent Hinduism, and recent happenings 
deepen that conviction. The spirit of the new Hinduism 
is personified in Mahatma Gandhi, whose amazing 
influence over his fellows is undoubtedly fed by the fires 
of religion and patriotism. Because he is a staunch 
Hindu, and finds within the faith of his fathers the 
spiritual succour he needs, he strongly opposes the 
Christian claim that Jesus Christ is the one and only 
Saviour. ‘This reminds us again that unless the great 
Christian affirmations are verified in Christian living 
they beat ineffectually on Indian minds. 

Resurgent Hinduism has held up, at least for the time 
being, what seemed to many of us.a mass movement of 
a very healthy kind, the movement among the Ezhavas 
of Travancore. It has done so by offering to the depressed 
classes what had been so long denied them, the right of 
temple entry. Behind the dramatic proclamation of the 
Travancore ruler that gave effect to this tremendous 
innovation lay the intensive campaign for the removal 
of untouchability, inaugurated and sustained by Mahatma 
Gandhi, and other earnest reformers. We have faith 
enough to believe that what has happened to the Ezhava 
movement is but a temporary set-back; but we should 
be foolish indeed if we underrated the strength of the 
opposing forces. ‘There is an accommodating element in 
Hinduism that gives it an enormous advantage. When 
Dr Ambedkar declaims against it, and declares his in- 
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tention of seeking another faith, Mahatma Gandhi 
replies, ‘ My dear friend, think again, the things you 
denounce do not really belong to Hinduism, they are 
excrescences ; stay where you are and help us to put 
things right, and you will find that Hinduism can give 
you all you need, a spiritual home, an invincible brother- 
hood and an opportunity to rise to the dignity of man- 
hood.’ That point of view, persuasively put by India’s 
most influential son, is giving pause to multitudes in 
the valley of decision in India to-day. It calls for two 
comments : in the realm of human relationships Christians 
of all ranks are called upon to demonstrate that the 
evangel comes not in word only, but also in power. As 
Principal Varki once put it, ‘ The unique quality in the 
Christian religion is Power.’ ‘Then, it is futile for the 
evangelist to seize on the weaknesses of an alien faith in 
order to establish the superiority of his own. Hinduism 
must be judged by its strength, and its strongest citadels 
are in the realm of thought. Until Christian thought 
invades and captures the Hindu mind the evangel will be 
regarded as one of many gospels. At the heart of Hindu 
thought lie the great concepts of karma and ahimsa: 
these must be pondered afresh by Christian scholars and 
turned to Christian purpose. ‘To-day the Brahmin in- 
variably ends discussion by placidly remarking, ‘ You 
Christians may have a religion of love, but we Hindus 
have a religion of reason.’ We must see to it that the 
claim that there is a philosophy of the Christian religion 
does not go by default, which again strengthens our plea 
for a new approach to Hinduism and Buddhism by one 
or more Christian scholars specially set apart for the 
purpose. What the Henry Martyn School is doing 
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for Islam should be done for the other living faiths 
of India. 

As with Hinduism, so with Islam, Buddhism and 
Sikhism ; all are alive, confident and aggressive. Political 
considerations complicate religious issues, for the franchise 
is on a communal basis, and the loss, or gain, of a vote 
by conversion lessens, or increases, the measure of political 
influence a community enjoys. But these things will 
pass: the things that remain are the central positions 
of Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism and Sikhism. If these 
are to be won, and if we are to win them, we must first 
try to understand and respect them, the Church as a 
whole must give itself more resolutely and understandingly 
to the unveiling of ‘ that more excellent way,’ which in 
Jesus Christ leads to reconciliation with God. We are 
proud of the Gospel of Christ, not because it 1s superior 
to other gospels, but because ‘it is the power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that believeth.’ 

(3) Some would urge that a still greater hindrance to 
evangelism than either of these mentioned lies in the 
increasing secularisation of life to which in common 
with other countries India is subject. While we do not 
accept that view we recognise its force. Secularism 
appears in many guises. In its extreme form as the 
negation of religion, it does not appear to be making 
much headway, but in its milder form of scepticism it is 
widely diffused. ‘The prevailing mood regards religion 
as an irrelevance: the things that really matter are 
political power, education, social justice and self-expres- 
sion. Communism is undoubtedly making headway in 
student circles and also in the densely populated districts 
of the United Provinces and Bihar where agrarian 
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trouble has long been brewing ; but as far as I can judge 
the kind of communism that is gaining ground would be 
more truly described as socialism. It is not surprising 
that the eager social reformer of India should look upon 
religion as a barrier to progress, having regard to the 
fact of caste and the mechanical interpretation of karma 
given by the pandits, and seek a principle of action that 
seems to him more in keeping with the realities of life. 
The Indian student of to-day is a realist. He is largely 
impervious to the emotional appeal of the evangelist ; 
what he keeps on asking is, ‘ What has this to do with 
present-day reality?’ ‘To meet the growing scepticism 
of the Indian peasant the churches must press forward 
with rural reconstruction and demonstrate the power of 
the evangel to re-create human society. ‘The kingdom of 
heaven is a reality. 

Secularism enters the courts of the Church by many 
approaches. One familiar door of entrance is that of 
pleasure-seeking to the detriment of spiritual endeavour. 
The Sunday evening service in the city church has to 
contend with the counter-attraction of tennis courts, 
football, hockey and other playing fields. Prayer meet- 
ings and evangelistic visits to outlying villages suffer 
from the pressure of social engagements. Another gate- 
way is that of social prestige; elaborate tea-parties, 
splendid marriage ceremonies and expensive funerals 
often take precedence of Christian principles. 

Still a third gateway is that of religious self-satisfaction. 
I have been surprised to find how common is the senti- 
ment among Christians that while Christianity is the 
best religion for them, Hinduism and Islam are good 


enough for others. ‘This cuts the nerve of active evangel- 
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ism. ‘There is one other wide-open gate through which 
the secular spirit has invaded the Christian scheme—the 
principle of democracy. If fellowship, or community 
of interest, be of the substance of democracy, then the 
Christian Church is a true democracy ; but democracy 
has a habit of expressing itself in criticism that is often 
unfair, in organisation that follows what are called 
‘business lines,’ in electioneering and other forms of 
political activity. These things disturb the harmony of 
church life and dull the Christian conscience. ‘ Your 
Church is too like the world,’ is a common charge made 
against us. 'I’o make the organised Christian fellowship a 
fellowship indeed, radiant with the beauty of Jesus Christ, 
is an ever-present Christian duty. To this end every 
endeavour to replenish the inner life of the Church must 
be encouraged. No word from Bishop Pickett is more 
compelling than his insistence on the influence of Christian 
worship in maintaining Christian standards and feeding 
the fire of evangelistic fervour. Christian worship fulfils 
a double office: it is in itself a Christian witness, for it 
conveys, as few human observances can convey, a sense 
of God, and it enables the human spirit, quickened by 
the Divine Spirit, to look up into God’s face and call 
Him Father. We can think of no stronger bulwark 
against the incoming tide of secularism than Christian 
worship, and we are glad to know that this conviction 
is widely shared. Not only is a serious endeavour being 
made to enrich the ordinary Sunday services and bring 
home to Christians generally the duty of regular church 
attendance; but the practice of providing chapels, or 
prayer rooms, in Christian colleges, schools and hospitals 
is now well established. This is well, for evangelism 
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bespeaks the presence of God, and worship is a 
solemn reminder that God claims the homage of all 
men, and especially of those who are His children by 
adoption. 

Under the new order, Christian teaching is likely to 
have a smaller place in the educational scheme. ‘This 
can be made good by reviving family worship and 
strengthening the work of Sunday schools and kindred 
activities among the young. ‘The India Sunday School 
Union has rendered noble service to the cause of evan- 
gelism among the young by raising a standard against 
secularism, and it has achieved notable success in training 
teachers and providing courses of instruction. What is 
true of the Sunday School Union is true of the Epworth 
League, the Christian Endeavour Society, the Children’s 
Special Service Mission and other societies at work 
among young people. What is needed is that their 
efforts should be reinforced and given greater cohesion. 
Christian worship and Christian instruction combine 
with prayer and watchfulness to guard the passes against 
the inroads of secularism. 

In drawing attention to these hindrances we do not 
forget that the evangel is greater than the evangelist. 
The messenger may be discredited, but the message he 
carries, since it is a word from God, can never be dis- 
credited. Itstands onitsown merits. What the evangelist 
must see to is that the methods he employs in making | 
the message known are above reproach. [India in her 
present temper is, on the whole, well disposed to the 
Christian message, and the evangelist who makes known 
the truth in love may count on a fair hearing. We share 
the view of many who are familiar with the signals on 
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the highways of thought that a ‘mass’ movement 
towards Christ within the mind of India is neither 
beyond the reach of prayer nor the limits of expectation. 
We cannot think that secularism is a permanent attitude 


of the Indian mind. 


CHAPTER SIX 
CHINA 


| spite of the great difficulties put in the way of 

organised investigation in China by the trials through 
which the Chinese people are passing, a study of evangel- 
istic work in China has been carried out under the leader- 
ship of Dr H. R. Williamson. A number of questions were 
addressed to missionaries all over the country, and the 
results have been printed in full in a pamphlet published 
by the National Christian Council of China, entitled 
Evangelistic Work in China To-day. ‘The greater part 
of this material, which was sent to the International 
Missionary Council for use in the preliminary volume for 
the Madras meeting, is printed here. 

Nature and Scope of the Enqury. ‘The main object 
of the enquiry was to make a factual study of evangelistic 
work as conducted by the Protestant Church in China 
at the present time. With this object in view a question- 
naire was sent out to over a hundred missionaries in 
nineteen different provinces, who were asked to submit 
information along the following lines : 


1. Give an account of the regular methods of evangelistic 
work employed in your area. Also outline the nature of any 
special efforts you have made. Indicate the results obtained. 
Give reasons for the measure of success or failure which has 
ensued. 

2. What in your estimation is the value of such sporadic 
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evangelistic movements as have come under your personal 
observation ? 

3. What place has the foreign missionary in evangelistic 
work in your particular field ? 

4. What provision is made for evangelistic work in the 
hospitals in your area? Mention particularly any ‘ follow-up ’” 
efforts that are made, and the difficulties, success or failure 
which have resulted. 


Replies were received from more than sixty persons, 
representing eighteen missionary societies and fifteen 
different provinces. ‘The correspondents were in the 
main representative officials, who could render informa- 
tion covering a wide field of effort. Although the great 
majority of the replies came from foreigners, Chinese 
opinion is frequently quoted, and in most cases is in- 
corporated in the letters received. It can be assumed, 
therefore, that the information collated is fairly representa- 
tive of evangelistic work as conducted by the Protestant 
Church in China to-day. 

It is evident from the nature of the replies received 
that correspondents understood ‘ evangelistic work’ to 
mean any effort which aims at bringing men, women or 
children under the saving influence of Christ, and that 
this may be by direct preaching and teaching of 
Scriptural truth or by the influence of Christian character, 
example and service. It is recognised that a variety of 
methods may be used as means for the attaining of this 
objective. However, in the final analysis one finds that 
no matter what method is used, the Scriptures must be 
expounded and personal testimony borne if the real 
work of evangelism is to be done. 

It will be convenient to set out the information received 
in the order outlined in the questionnaire, taking first the 
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methods of evangelistic work regularly employed, special 
efforts in connection therewith, results observed and 
reasons therefor. 


I. EVANGELISTIC WORK IN CITIES 


Under this head we include work that is done within . 
the city, even though the objective should be to reach the 
people from the country, but exclude the efforts made in 
connection with hospitals, as that is dealt with separately 
below. 

Regular Methods in Use. ‘The most common forms of 
evangelistic work in cities are those connected with the 
Sunday services in the churches, affiliated Sunday 
schools, and the daily preaching which is conducted in 
gospel halls, situated usually where crowds are readily 
assembled. 

The Regular Church Services. Reports received would 
suggest that far too little use is made of church buildings 
for regular daily preaching. Some, of course, are not well 
situated for such work, the site having been chosen for 
quiet worship rather than evangelistic preaching. But 
there must be many centres where the example of the 
church at Pengp’u (Anhui province) might be followed. 
During 1937, for a period of three months, regular evangel- 
istic meetings were held nightly in the church building, 
resulting in twenty-six baptisms and forty-five catechumens 
being enrolled. In far too many places there is still only 
one Sunday service held in the church building, usually 
in the morning. ‘This service, as is natural, is usually 
primarily devoted to the instruction of the Christians. 
It would seem that in every city church the practice 
should be instituted of holding at least two services on 
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Sunday, and that at one of these evangelistic preaching 
should be the first consideration. Another report from 
Kuangtung says that churches are opened three days a 
week for evangelistic preaching and in addition on market 
days. 

Sunday Schools. Sunday schools are more easily 
run in cities than in the countryside, and reports indicate 
an increasing number of city churches in which this 
work is being done. However, there is still need for city 
churches to give more attention to this fruitful form of 
evangelistic endeavour. In too many places the Sunday 
school is just another form of religious service in which 
the lesson is ‘ preached ’ rather than ‘ taught.’ Frequently 
the exposition is given by the pastor whose time-table 
is already more than full, and there is a really pressing 
need for the enlistment of persons other than the pastor 
to superintend and engage in the work. 

It would seem that missionaries would find the training 
of young people for Sunday-school teaching to be a worth- 
while piece of work. Many churches are troubled by 
having no suitable Christian work in which their younger 
converts might engage, with the result that they cease to 
take an interest in the church at all. , 

Gospel Halls. 'The preaching in gospel halls is done, 
in the main, by evangelists supported by missionary 
societies, but in numerous instances these are helped by 
church members who have the desire and ability to testify 
in this public way. Some of these halls are open for most — 
of the day, especially when there is a reading-room 
attached. Preaching is conducted at regular hours, 
either during the day or early evening, according to 
local circumstances. ‘This type of endeavour attracts 
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considerable crowds usually, but results are meagre 
unless some kind of regular instruction is arranged in 
connection with it. Many of these halls form centres of 
spiritual fellowship for Church members resident in the 
vicinity. It has been found possible to make some of 
these the links between the church and the general 
community, by getting them to bring friends to Bible 
classes held at the hall, and also to the daily preaching. 
This is more attractive if followed by a quiet service with 
exposition of Scripture and prayer suited to enquirers. 
A resident evangelist has been found to be essential to 
this type of work in most cases, so that he may welcome 
at any time those who wish to enquire more fully into 
Christian truth. 

Women’s Work in connection with Gospel Hall. Many 
reports come in of women’s work organised in connec- 
tion with these preaching halls. Usually on one afternoon 
each week a special service is held for women in the 
district. Or in some a women’s school is organised for 
the afternoon, the elements of Chinese education being 
taught as well as regular Scriptural instruction being 
given. If the evangelist is married and his wife trained to 
help in work of this character very encouraging results 
are gained. 

From one centre comes a report of a short-term Bible 
school held in the city hall, to which Christians and 
enquirers of any sex or age are welcomed. ‘The length 
of term for each depends upon individual circumstances, 
some continuing for one month, while others stay for six 
months. Christians use the afternoons for home visitation 
and preaching, while the enquirers continue their studies. 
Elementary Chinese instruction is given, and systematic 
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study of the Bible is the main feature of the curriculum. 
At least eighty people are enrolled in this short-term 
school, and very good results have accrued. Members are 
taught and built up in their faith, and additions to the 
church roll are constantly made. 

Gospel Hall Bible Classes for Students. ‘These city halls 
are also used in certain centres for the holding of Bible 
classes for schoolboys and English Bible classes for 
government students. 

Gospel Hall Night Schools. ‘The holding of night 
schools in these halls has also been found very successful. 
Five nights a week are given to the elements of Chinese 
learning, with at least half an hour set aside for singing 
of hymns, telling of Bible stories, or other religious 
exercises. On Saturday evenings an enquirers’ class is 
held for those students who wish to enrol, and Sunday 
school is held for the whole student body in the afternoons 
of that day. 

Gospel Hall Weekly Bible Classes. Weekly Bible 
classes are held on a specified day after the usual evening 
preaching, and all are invited to stay. Gradually a 
regular membership of the class is established, and church 
members secured. , 

Sisterhoods. The organisation of ‘ Sisterhoods’ with 
a regular weekly meeting, in which a roll call is kept, 
cards distributed and brought to be stamped at each 
attendance, has proved to be an excellent method of 
bringing women under regular instruction and eventually 
to church membership. Meetings are not always of a 
religious character only, other addresses of a general type 
being given, and sewing, cooking or other useful domestic 
work taught and undertaken. 
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Singing. ‘The importance of singing is stressed by 
several correspondents in connection with these meetings, 
and also in street chapels, where while waiting for a 
larger audience to assemble, especially in the evenings, 
the singing of the gospel, preferably to the accompaniment 
of well-known Chinese tunes, has proved both attractive 
to the outsider and a means of instruction and blessing to 
the regular attender. 

Eye-gate. ‘The importance of the use of ‘ eye-gate ’ at 
all these meetings is emphasised by some. ‘The prepara- 
tion of slips on which the main points of the address are 
clearly written, one point being exposed to the eye at a 
time, tends to create and sustain interest. Incidentally, 
it is also a help to the speaker to prepare logical addresses 
and to stick to the point! Pictures, if sufficiently simple 
and large enough to be seen, with the story unfolded 
sheet by sheet, have the same value, perhaps more so than 
the written scroll, as many who cannot read appreciate 
the pictorial method of presentation. The use of lantern 
slides in the evening still has a useful place in this general 
evangelistic preaching. ‘The main difficulty is to control 
the crowd when the hall is in a populous quarter. This 
fact speaks for itself as to the value of the pictorial method. 

Film-strips. With the advance now made in methods 
of pictorial presentation, such as the small film projector 
for ‘still’ pictures, it should be possible to exploit 
this idea more thoroughly and still more attractively, 
especially in cities which have the electric light system 
in operation. : 

House Meetings. One notices in the reports sent in a 
great growth of the house meeting idea. Some Christian 
puts his or her home at the disposal of the local church. 
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Meetings are arranged on regular days, and the member 
in whose house the group meets invites friends and neigh- 
bours in for the service. One centre reports the growth 
of a volunteer preaching band of women as the direct 
result of this type of weekly meeting in the homes. 

Book-Rooms and Libraries. A few capital cities and 
some county cities report on the value of a city book- 
room or library, which is open to the public several days 
a week. Other stations have adopted the idea of a 
travelling library, the evangelist or colporteur in the city 
going round each day with books of a Christian character 
to lend to shops and offices for specified periods of time. 
Some interesting conversions have taken place in conse- 
quence. 

Prison Preaching. Prison preaching is carried on in 
many cities, from which results though not numerous 
are not altogether lacking. The work is usually conducted 
by bands consisting of pastors, evangelists and 
missionaries, but in some cities church members have 
helped. Where permission has been obtained from the 
authorities, Bibles have been placed in each cell. 

Meetings in Shops and Factories. Another method 
reported from three or four centres is the use of the shop 
of a Christian located on some main thoroughfare for 
preaching purposes. This gathers a crowd which 
frequently overflows into the street. When the preaching 
is over there is a quieter meeting behind closed shutters 
for the Christians in the group and those enquirers who. 
decide to remain. 

Workshop meetings are held in some cities, the manager 
permitting work to be held up for half an hour or so to 
allow the meeting to go on. 
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Women’s Schools. Women’s schools have been found 
most serviceable in bringing Christian influence to bear 
on the home. ‘These schools are found in cities at which 
local residents attend as day-students, but they serve 
also as boarding schools for women from the countryside. 
They are found also in country towns, where there are 
resident lady missionaries interested in such work. 
Women of all ages, married women with children, as well 
as single women, attend for a certain number of months 
in the year, the usual period varying from five to seven 
months. In addition to the essentials of Chinese educa- 
tion, courses in Scripture, home industries, hygiene, child 
welfare and home life generally have their place in the 
curriculum. But the whole purpose of these institutions 
is to make the women disciples of Christ. 

City Institutes and Museums. ‘There are a number 
of special institutions devoted to city evangelism. 
Prominent amongst these are the Nantao Institute at 
Shanghai and the Institute and Museum at ‘Tsinan. 
Other museums on a smaller scale are found at Chefoo, 
Shantung ; Sinchow, Shansi ; Swatow, etc. 

Nantao Christian Institute. Nantao Christian Institute, 
a social settlement in what was the most densely crowded 
of Shanghai’s slums, and the only large Protestant centre 
in the ‘ Native City,’ does not departmentalise its religious 
work. 

Each of the staff of twelve Chinese and three mis- 
sionary secretaries had a share in some form of Christian 
instruction in direct relation to the groups he or she had 
been dealing with along other lines. ‘The whole staff 
shared in the open or neighbourhood gatherings as 
Sunday evangelistic meetings, annual New Year and 
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summer evangelistic gatherings, similar meetings at the 
church (two-thirds of a mile away), and in auditorium 
programmes of religious music or occasional series of 
addresses on Christian themes for specially invited large 
groups. 

Each of the six ‘schools’ for part-day supplementary 
education, with total enrolment from four to five hundred 
—chiefly youth—had its own programme of religious 
education. 

Sunday school enrolled an average of 150 younger 
children. Enquirers’ classes were organised each fall, 
winter and spring for persons responding to the appeal 
made at the public meetings and educational classes for 
working men and women. 

Christian women, a church group, have regularly 
assisted in house-to-house calling to invite attendance at 
a weekly women’s meeting, and at timés a few of the 
more advanced Christian men have met for group study 
and worship at the Institute. In the baths (women), 
clinic, forum and clubs personal work has been 
emphasised. 

Visual instruction was continually stressed in religious 
education as in the social work programme with posters 
and stereopticon slides (film seldom) illustrated talks. 
Christian literature has been made accessible to all, for 
free use or sale. 

On the whole, while there has been steady attendance 
at these Christian or evangelistic features of institute 
life, at no time has there been more than a Io per cent 
enrolment of the clientele. 

The institute is not an institutional church but is 
definitely the service arm of the sponsoring church. 
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Despite a history of twenty-two years of work in the 
community, as yet no group of believers has been organ- 
ised as a new church for its locality. This desired step 
has been deferred since its city clientele is, for the most 
part, of the transient small merchant and artisan type. 

The Tsinan Institute. ‘The Tsinan Institute in part 
is a large museum in which models of various kinds are 
the special feature. In addition, pictures, charts, birds 
and animals are found in great number and variety. 
The models are made on the premises by a staff of skilled 
artists, and cover a wide range of subjects and ideas. 
Good and bad roads, popular education, hygiene, cos- 
tumes of all peoples, leper hospital, orphanages, model 
factories, popular education, hygiene, public health, 
agricultural pests and methods of eliminating them, war 
and peace, irrigation, afforestation, the progress of 
medical science, astronomy, historical and industrial 
charts, the influence of Christianity on the social order, 
the wonders of God in nature, etc. Quotations of a 
religious and ethical character taken from the Chinese 
classics as well as from the Bible adorn the walls, and the 
Life of Christ is shown in a series of pictures and models. 

Admission to the museum is free on three days a week, 
but a small charge is made on the other four days to help 
with the expenses of the Institute. The attendance 
before the system of charging for admission was intro- 
duced averaged about 400,000 per annum. It is estimated 
that with the new system in vogue the numbers will drop 
to about half that figure. 

The centre of the museum is the preaching hall, which 
is well-lighted and ventilated and attractively decorated 
with brightly coloured pictures on the walls. A series of 
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large pictures illustrating parables and incidents from 
the Scriptures have been prepared and are largely used 
in the preaching work. Addresses are given about five 
times a day on the average and usually about one-third 
to three-fifths of the people who attend hear the gospel 
message. A Christian book-room is found at one corner 
of the preaching hall, in which the colporteur is 
always on hand, and at another corner is the responsible 
evangelist’s room which is always open to enquirers. 

Other features of the museum side of the work are a 
large lecture hall seating 750, guest-rooms, etc. 

In addition, the Institute conducts schools for adult 
illiterates and poor children, held for five days each week, 
in connection with which Scriptural instruction is given, 
and Sunday schools and Bible classes, women’s meetings, 
etc., are organised. 

The success of this work, as far as known additions to 
church membership are concerned, is not great, but each 
year from ten to twelve join the adjoining church as a 
result of these various efforts. ‘The work in the main 
consists of popular enlightenment and _ seed-sowing 
evangelism, and in this respect the opportunity is almost 
unique. Frequently reports are received of individuals 
converted in other places who received their first Chris- 
tian impressions in this museum. Numerous cases occur 
in which a visitor to the museum when he returns to his 
village introduces the gospel to his neighbourhood and 
makes a useful contact for the visiting missionary or 
evangelist. 

Chefoo Museum. Dr Corbett’s Museum Chapel con- 
tinues its good work in Chefoo. On the big holidays the 
crowds run into the thousands. Volunteer workers from 
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all over the city help to handle the crowds and witness 
to them of Christ. 

The daily programme of Museum Chapel is interesting 
and may prove suggestive. There is daily preaching 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., while the museum is open. Bible 
classes in both English and Chinese, popular education 
class for young women, moving pictures with a gospel 
message, Sunday school, day school, mothers’ meeting, 
morning and evening worship on Sundays and, in addition, 
transient Christians are welcome to stay at the museum 
for a few days, while at times classes for country bible- 
women, meetings of presbytery and leaders’ training 
classes are held there. 

Perhaps the most outstanding piece of work was that 
done with a certain group of men in the Public Safety 
Bureau. ‘The success was due to a re-born official in the 
bureau. Each week, with the help of Christian workers 
from various churches, several Bible classes were held 
for them, usually in the museum. 

Smaller Museums. Some of the smaller museums 
which are found in other cities in China lack regular 
maintenance grants and so can only be opened on special 
days. At such times they invariably attract large crowds 
and afford a splendid preaching opportunity. Others 
are open each day, and they have proved very effective 
in attracting large numbers and of spreading gospel 
truth by the spoken and written word. 

Experience suggests that if possible the visitors should 
not be compelled to listen to the preaching before being 
allowed to enter the museum. ‘The best results are 
obtained when the visitors are given admission to the 


museum first, and provision is made for voluntary 
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attendance in some hall set apart for the purpose and 
easily accessible. 

It is also very desirable that sufficient money should 
be set apart for the renewal of exhibits and the employ- 
ment of a regular staff, which need not be very large. 
Otherwise the museum becomes ‘stale’ and compara- 
tively ineffective. 

City Institutes for Women. ‘There are city institutes 
conceived on not quite so pretentious a scale as the above, 
designed to reach the literate classes in the main, which 
are proving very successful in influencing considerable 
numbers of young men and women. Those for women 
function mostly in the daytime, and are organised on the 
membership basis, some demanding fees while others 
do not. They duplicate the Y.W.C.A. movement to a 
certain extent, but not altogether. Usually a woman 
missionary, and at least one full-time well-educated 
Chinese woman evangelist or secretary, is appointed 
to work of this character. Classes on various useful 
subjects connected with modern women’s movements 
are organised in connection with these Women’s Insti- 
tutes, social gatherings are held during the week, and 
Bible classes or discussion groups on religious topics 
form one of the main features. 

City Institutes for Men. City institutes for men aim 
generally at providing an evening centre for social and 
religious intercourse for young officials and those engaged 
in business. It is well known that in the larger cities 
these young men have time to spare, but usually, apart 
from cinemas, theatres and restaurants, or the gambling 
houses, have few places to which they can go. ‘The 
Y.M.C.A. meets this need to a large extent in the pro- 
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vincial capitals and other cities. But other young men’s 
institutes, organised mainly to meet the religious needs of 
these classes, have in certain centres proved remarkably 
effective. 

Bible Study Groups. Another method of city evan- 
gelism which had proved successful is based on the 
communistic idea of having ‘cells’ of Christians in 
schools, offices, workshops, barracks, etc. 'These groups 
are arranged by Christians in these various institutions, 
as one means of spreading the gospel. In one city 
(Sian), last year in ten different centres, groups of work- 
men, ricksha coolies, students, doctors and nurses and 
officials have met weekly in homes, shops, offices or 
factories for Christian fellowship and Bible study. The 
courses to be followed have been carefully arranged to 
meet the different needs of the various groups. By this 
means the faith of those who were already Christians 
has been greatly stimulated, their zeal revived and many 
new disciples have been won. 

Visitation of Women in the Home. ‘This takes up a 
great deal of time, but those who have experimented 
with this form of approach testify to its effectiveness. 
If a woman missionary is set apart mainly for this work, 
and has as her colleague a tactful and well-trained Chinese 
woman, the results are invariably encouraging. By this 
means, not only are converts won, but their homes in 
many cases become the centre for regular meetings for 
the neighbours. Reports and observations suggest 
that records should be kept of names, addresses and 
other personal and family details, so that gradually one’s 
visits assume a natural friendly character. Normally a 
weekly woman’s meeting is held in connection with the 
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local church, to which the women interested are invited. 
The children are brought into touch with the church 
through the Sunday school, and thus in this way the 
church assumes a family character. 

The Groups of Ten. A movement promoted by the 
well-known Christian, General Chang Chih-chiang, 
should be mentioned here. It is known as the ‘ Groups 
of ‘Ten,’ and is found in many important cities. ‘These 
groups are formed in the main of men and women in 
government offices. ‘They are pledged to read the Bible 
and to pray_daily. 

Once a week they promise to bear public witness to 
their faith, and to try to gain one convert each year. ‘The 
chief result of this movement has been to unite in these 
groups people who would not otherwise attend Christian 
services. ‘Their meetings are usually held in government 
premises, and thus are useful in carrying Christianity 
into official spheres. But the tendency is for these groups 
to concentrate on their own religious life. ‘The movement 
is of real value in helping the individual to preserve his 
faith. But as far as one’s knowledge goes, they have 
not been greatly effective in increasing the number of 
those who believe. 

Special Mission to Poor at Hstakuan, Nanking. A 
somewhat unusual effort is reported from Hsiakuan, 
Nanking, by the Rev. J. G. Magee, of the American 
Church Mission. He writes: ‘’'The friendly request 
of the secretary-general of the Nanking city government 
to co-operate with them in work for the poor in a muni- 
cipal settlement, comprising over 10,000 people, has 
been rather unique. ‘The secretary approached us with 
the statement “ we want to do our best by the poor 
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people, giving them a place to live, etc., but we know 
also that there will be opium, prostitution, gambling, 
etc., and that we can do nothing about it. You can do 
things that we cannot do, and so what will you do to 
co-operate?’ ‘'his was certainly a unique challenge, 
and with the help of some special gifts from U.S.A. I 
have been able to put a clergyman over there and estab- 
lish a little chapel, which has been a great success from 
the beginning. ‘The work has already outgrown our 
quarters, and I am trying to raise money to buy land and 
put up a suitable church and home for the worker.’ 

Meetings for Returned Students. Chinese students who 
have been educated abroad tend to become a class by 
themselves, and so in some cities where they are found in 
considerable numbers it has been found useful to organise 
special meetings for them, either in the form of Bible 
classes or discussion groups. 

The above summarises fairly completely the various 
methods of evangelistic work generally adopted for city 
work. Every one of these methods is successful to a 
degree, but correspondents stress over and over again the 
need for ‘ personal’ or ‘ group’ work in connection with 
them all. If Christians are to be gained in larger numbers 
it will be by giving more time and thought to this aspect 
of all evangelistic methods. Public preaching has its 
peculiar value, and must go on, but reports received 
suggest that personal and group work are far more 
effective. For this deep spirituality, tact and a certain 
human friendliness are essential. 

‘Week of Evangelism.’ Most of those reporting tell of 
the valuable opportunity afforded by the adoption of the 
special ‘ week of evangelism’ movement, conducted usually 
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about the Chinese New Year, when the people in cities 
are mostly at leisure and approachable. In many cities 
this week is prepared for by special prayer meetings, but 
very few refer to any particular effort that is made to 
discuss the subjects of the evangelistic addresses, or to 
train the laity to take their part in presenting the message 
for this season. Reports received indicate that some kind 
of preachers’ training class preceding this week would be a 
big asset. One suggestion is that the topics should be 
discussed by some experienced teacher-pastor, who 
would indicate the form of address, suggest suitable 
illustrations and give some opportunity to those who are 
not well accustomed to public work of this character for 
practising the presentation of the material. 

The churches in the different cities usually make this 
special week an opportunity for interdenominational 
co-operation, the city being divided up into sections, 
responsibility for these being each assigned to one church. 
During this period also the addresses delivered on 
Sundays in the churches are of an evangelistic character, 
and the churches are open on every day, or several days, 
of this particular week. 

The biggest success has followed where homes have 
been offered for the purpose of observing this special 
week. This had been found to be more effective than 
preaching on the street. 

Special Interdenominational Campaigns. Apart from 
the observance of this special week at New Year time, some 
centres report special interdenominational efforts for 
periods varying from a week to several months. In this 
connection the following report will be of interest: 
‘The Protestant denominations have all united in the 
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formation of a preaching band which makes weekly 
tours through the streets with banners, music, evangelists 
and tracts. Also a campaign has been organised by the 
women to visit every house in the city in order, street by 
street, to give away Scriptures and seek an opportunity 
for contacts. This method of approach to the outsider 
is clumsy, and in many cases unlikely to attract him. 
Scripture terminology is often used that to a non- 
Christian must be quite unintelligible.’ 

The writer of this report goes on to say that in his 
opinion this militant type of approach is not suitable to 
the Chinese mind and is likely to harden the people 
against any appeal. He says that signs of this were 
apparent already, as, although there was no opposition 
to open-air preaching, it has so far been surprisingly 
unfruitful. He further considers that personal evangelism 
remains the ideal method of spreading the Gospel in 
his part of China. Some other reports take the same 
line. 


2. EVANGELISM BY MEANS OF BROADCASTING STATIONS 


The use of the radio for the furthering of the evangelistic 
work of the Church is gradually being extended in China. 
There are three centres in which this work has attained 
to some prominence, viz. Shanghai, Peking and Hankow. 

The Shanghat Christian Broadcasting Association. ‘This 
association was organised in 1933. Mr K. S. Lee, a 
wealthy exchange broker of Shanghai, presented a broad- 
casting set which was installed in the building of the 
Christian Literature Society in Museum Road, Shanghai. 
It is known as Station XMHD, and the work is under the 
supervision of a small board of promoters. It is supported 
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by membership fees, free-will offerings and the gifts of 
the promoters. ‘This association is entirely managed by 
a Christian group, the sole purpose of which is to put 
on the air construction programmes and to advance the 
Kingdom of God. Its present transmitter is one kilowatt 
in power. It has a frequency of 1420 K.C. and a wave- 
length of 211°2 M. 

The daily programme, apart from Sundays, begins at 
12.25 p.m., and is continued at intervals throughout the 
afternoon and evening until 10 p.m. Music, news items, 
a children’s hour, with a religious meditation at noon- 
day and an evangelistic service in the evening form the 
regular programme. On Sundays a religious service is 
broadcast from the cathedral or other worship centre, 
and an evangelistic service with religious music is broad- 
cast in the evening. 

The messages thus broadcast reach every part of the 
Far East, including Australia, and the remotest parts of 
China. | 

The North China Christian Broadcasting Association. 
‘The work of this association was made possible by the 
gift of the old Shanghai transmitting set of 150 watt 
presented by Mr K. S. Lee. ‘They began work in 1935 
over Station XLKA, 1190 K.C. and a wave-length of 
2521 M. The range covers the whole of North China. 
The association is sponsored by Christian leaders from 
nearly all the Christian groups in North China, and is 
supported by membership fees and voluntary contribu- 
tions. By improving the technical and organisational 
basis for the broadcasts the average hourly cost of opera- 
tion has been reduced to about $3 an hour, less than is 
paid for the time of a teacher in college ! 
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The programmes are printed daily in eight Chinese 
and two English language newspapers. 

Christian Broadcasting in other Centres. Other efforts 
in Christian broadcasting are reported from Wuhan, 
Shaohing, ‘I’sinan and Hongkong. 

At Hongkong an experiment has been started with a 
Christian broadcasting service each Sunday, using the 
Government Station from 10.10 to 10.30 p.m. after the 
ordinary programme has closed down. ‘This is a co- 
operative effort on the part of the Anglican, Roman and 
Union Churches. Each of these groups takes responsibility 
for a month’s programme in turn. 

There are other centres like Ch’engtu, Changsha and 
Nanking where broadcasting under Christian auspices 
has been undertaken, but no reports have been received. 


3. EVANGELISTIC WORK IN RURAL AREAS | 


It should be understood that in discussing evangelistic 
methods in rural areas the county towns are included. 
To some extent there is duplication of the work in the 
larger city centres, but the work in the county towns 
(Asien) links itself more naturally with that done in the 
market-towns and villages, and so is dealt with more 
fully under this heading than under that of city 
evangelism. 

Resident Evangelists. ‘The system of locating evangelists 
at fixed centres in the country districts is still in vogue in 
many places. In some instances two women are stationed 
together in a centre, or in some others only one, but in the 
latter case the woman is usually of middle age. In the 
majority of instances quoted these women evangelists 
are stationed only at places where there is a resident 
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pastor (Chinese). Men evangelists (usually only one in 
each place) are concurrently teachers of the local school, 
and these school duties, when combined with that of 
evangelist, tend to prevent him from visiting the district. 
The women evangelists are on the whole more mobile 
than the men. ‘The church where the evangelist is 
residing tends to regard him as their pastor, although he 
is usually supported entirely by the mission, and this is 
bad in many ways. It retards self-support, and hinders 
the development of lay ministries. On the whole, the 
tendency of missions nowadays is to give up this system 
as far as men evangelists are concerned, and to go in for 
some kind of more mobile evangelism. 

Evangelistic Bands. Some of these are composed of 
full-time employed evangelists of mission boards, working 
largely under missionary supervision. Others supported 
by the mission work in association with the Chinese 
church, and carry on their campaigns with the co- 
operation of local pastors and lay-workers. Other bands 
are voluntary in character, consisting of church members 
who pledge themselves to give so much time to organised 
evangelistic endeavour in the country districts. Others 
again consist of theological students who carry on a 
campaign of evangelism for a specified period as part of 
their course. In some areas the bands are jointly 
supported by mission and the Chinese church, and in some 
instances the Chinese church is entirely responsible for 
the support and direction of them. 

Tent Evangelistic Work. ‘The methods adopted by the 
China Inland Mission in South Hopei province, covering 
fifteen counties, are worthy of special note. We are 
indebted to the Rev. R. E. Thompson, of the C.I.M., for 
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the following information from a pamphlet on the tent 
method : 

‘There are many things to be said in favour of the use 
of tents in rural evangelism. ‘The tent in itself is an 
attraction. It provides a meeting place for a large 
crowd in villages where otherwise such a place could not 
be found. ‘The transitory nature of a tent makes it 
plain to the villagers that the missionary and his fellow- 
workers have not come to stay and establish themselves. 
It is evident to all that they are a mobile team. The 
enquirers gathered in through this method are easily 
and quickly formed into self-supporting groups. 

‘ Method of Approach.—It is wise to inform the officials 
of the county seat that the tent band proposes to evangelise 
a certain district or village. After prayerful consideration 
of the field two of the workers should visit the village and 
seek an interview with the village elder. If the band 1s 
working in an area where there is an organised church, 
the leaders of the church should be consulted and their 
co-operation sought. ‘They may have a suitable village 
to suggest, and through some connection of theirs 
entrance may be made easy. At any rate the village 
elder should be consulted, and nothing should be taken 
for granted. If a welcome is extended to the band, and 
the village elder co-operates to find a suitable site for the 
tent, we may go forward with a good measure of confidence 
that God, who has opened a door, will open hearts too. 

‘Should the village elder make excuses and suggest 
difficulties, it is wise to seek other fields. 

‘Method of Work.—The duration of stay in a village 
will depend largely on what the aim of the mission is. If 
the band is aiming at widespread preaching of the gospel, 
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then places where large crowds are gathered will be 
sought and the duration of stay at the centre will be short. 

‘If, on the other hand, the aim is to lead souls to the 
Saviour, and the formation of self-supporting groups of 
believers, the band should seek places where the people 
are not being disturbed by fairs, theatricals, etc. It has 
been found from some years of experience in this work 
that it takes at least one month for the curiosity and 
strangeness to wear off and for those who are really 
_ interested to get a clear grasp of some of the fundamental 
truths of Christianity. At the end of a month of 
evangelism, after a number of enquirers have come 
forward, we have urged them to find a suitable place and 
we have stayed another two weeks on their premises 
teaching. 

* When working in a village where there is no organised 
church we are ready to stay three months in a village if 
thereby we can get a group of new enquirers established 
in the fundamentals of the gospel. 

‘Daily Routine.—It is not easy, while living in a tent 
and moving from place to place, to follow a schedule 
strictly. Yet, if some kind of a daily time-table is not 
drawn up, it will be found that the workers will get no 
time for their own spiritual refreshing and they will 
become weary in the work and discouraged. 

‘ A daily time for united Bible study and prayer should 
be arranged. In the winter this will be after breakfast, 
and in the spring before breakfast. ‘Time must be 
allowed for private reading and a measure of quiet. ‘T'o 
this end it is wise, where possible, not to open the tent 
in the forenoon. During the winter, in most villages, 
there is no difficulty in getting a crowd for a meeting 
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directly after the noon meal-hour. If this is not possible, 
the workers should plan to visit nearby villages at that 
time and preach the gospel there. Workers should be 
urged to get out for some exercise every day. The 
hour for starting the meeting in the evening will vary 
with the season of the year. 

‘As the audience gathers, one of the workers should 
see that the people get seats and that good order is 
maintained. ‘There should be a section of the tent roped 
off for women, and a separate door opened for them. If 
there is a biblewoman connected with the band, it will 
be her duty to care for the women. If there is no bible- 
woman, the oldest worker should attend to this. ‘The 
meeting should not be allowed to continue too long, 
from one and a half to two hours being ample. 

‘Scheme of Preaching.—During a stay of one month 
in a village there is time to make fairly full presentation 
of the gospel message. ‘The first week may be used, 
for the most part, in showing the folly and falseness of 
idol worship and in presenting the fact of the One ‘True 
God. The story of the creation and other Old Testament 
stories will be the material most in evidence these days. 

‘The second week, one worker should take up the life 
of Christ, using the China Sunday School Union pictures. 
If these are put on rollers and placed in a suitable box 
with a light behind, they will prove a great attraction. 
If these special pictures are used it will take two weeks 
to go through the life of Christ. While one preacher is 
thus engaged, the other, during this second week, should 
preach on sins in the life. It will be found that by the 
second week the workers are familiar enough with the 
people to be able to deal with some of the more common 
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sins. Christ should be presented as Saviour and as the 
remedy for all heart-ills. 

‘The third week should be the time when repentance 
is urged and the punishment of sin is emphasised. 

‘The worker presenting the life of Christ will continue, 
and by the end of the week he should have reached the 
great story of the Cross. 

‘During the fourth week, much time will be spent 
helping new enquirers to a better understanding of the 
truth and answering their many questions regarding 
the Church, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, etc. 

‘ During the day as opportunity affords, meetings will 
be held, and at these the preachers will do well if they 
speak from picture-posters, making plain the plan of 
salvation. 

“Women’s Work.—The importance of this branch of 
the work cannot be overestimated. There is great hope 
that the home will be won, if the mother is won. 

‘A suitable biblewoman for this type of work is not 
easy to find. She must be an experienced worker, pre- 
ferably of middle age. Finding a home for her to live 
in is the duty of the head evangelist. Great care is 
needed lest she be placed in a home with a bad reputa- 
tion. Meetings for women can be arranged in the tent, 
but the best results are obtained when the women visit 
the biblewoman in her lodging. Many who get little or 
nothing from the preaching will be helped by talks with 
the biblewoman. 

‘Follow-up Work.—If the work is to be lasting, much 
prayerful effort will need to be put into the end of the 
task. When the new enquirers have found a suitable 
room or rooms, the tent workers should move into these 
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and give daily systematic teaching. ‘The evening meetings 
should take the form of a worship service. ‘Those who 
have come through to a confession of Christ as their 
Saviour and Lord should be urged to open their mouths 
in prayer and testimony. ‘They should choose their own 
leaders, and be taught from the beginning to manage 
their own affairs. When the tent moves to another 
village, one near to that already worked should be chosen, 
so that for a still longer period the new enquirers can be 
helped.’ 

Supplementary Features of Tent Evangelism. Many 
missions are adopting the tent method, with certain 
divergencies from Mr ‘Thompson’s scheme as to size of 
tent, scheme of preaching materials, length of stay in a 
village, etc. But in the main the above is a typical method 
of tent evangelism, which has been proved to be extremely 
successful. 

The following supplementary notes on tent evangelism 
are of interest : 

Practically all those reporting on the use of this method 
say that there is no difficulty in getting large numbers of 
enquirers to put down their names as a result of the 
preaching and teaching they have received. But in 
almost every case they comment on the ineffective 
arrangements for following up the good work done. It 
would seem to be absolutely essential that provision 
should be made for this follow-up work in every case, 
and it would seem also that unless provision of this sort 
can be made it would be far better to preach in fewer 
centres and try to gather in the possible harvest of souls 
than to go on and on just scattering the seed. 

The Lutheran Mission at 'T'singtao, realising the im- 
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portance of this follow-up work, instruct trained workers 
to remain to catechise the enquirers, and leaves them 
there until they see the church well planted. The Presby- 
terian Mission in Shantung arranges for the tent band 
to revisit promising places after an interval of time, devot- 
ing their main energies to teaching the converts gained 
on the preceding visit. Another mission calls the tent 
evangelists in to a central station for a period of Bible 
study and instruction in the methods to be adopted and 
plans for follow-up work of the tent band. Yet another 
mission reports that they endeavour to get the nearest 
pastor to join in the tent campaign, entrusting the follow- 
up work to him. Another mission takes the tent only 
to places where the local Christians invite them and are 
strong enough to care for the follow-up work themselves. 

Evangelistic Bands without Tents. ‘There are, of 
course, methods of mobile band evangelism which do 
quite good work without a tent. Such a plan is that 
reported by the Rev. A. B. Lewis of the work of the 
C.I.M. in Kiangsi province : 

‘The evangelistic work in the field occupied by the 
C.I.M. in Kiangsi is very largely carried on by the 
Chinese church. The most effective way of working 
seems to be through the agency of full-time evangelistic 
bands of which there now are some eighteen or twenty. 
The Chinese churches take full responsibility for organisa- 
tion and oversight of these bands, and they also supply 
the greater part of the funds, the mission giving only a 
nominal grant of some $50 a year to each band as an 
expression of prayerful fellowship with them in the work. 

‘In the case of bands that work in districts where no 
organised church exists, the mission gives a grant towards 
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the expenses, and the churches in the adjoining districts 
contribute the rest. | 

‘The bands usually have four workers, but at times five 
or six may be engaged. ‘Their plan of working is to rent 
a house in some small town and make that their centre 
for two or three months. After a time of united prayer 
and study of the Word of God, they go out each morning, 
two by two, to visit homes and do personal work. In 
the afternoon they return, and the evening is given over 
to a gospel meeting in their hired house. ‘The workers 
make it their object definitely to lead men to Christ, 
and are not satisfied unless they get such results. Should 
a place prove unresponsive, they set apart special time 
for prayer, and also enlist special prayer from the members 
of their churches. ‘The results are invariably good, 
though in some places they are better than others. Asa 
rule, in a two or three months’ campaign thirty, forty or 
fifty or even more earnest enquirers will be gathered out, 
and before the band leaves the young Christians are 
encouraged to rent a house for the continuation of the 
work. ‘Thus regular services are organised which are 
taken care of by the central church. 

‘One church, situated in a district city (Aszen) which 
was only opened in 1929, has already some twenty out- 
stations as a result of this type of evangelistic work. 
This church has now five full-time bands engaged in - 
the work and their motto is “ A church in every village 
throughout the county ”’ (Aszen).’ 

The ‘ Clark’ Evangelistic Bands. One of the most 
interesting experiments in organised evangelistic work 
which has been made in recent years in China is that 


which has been made by the London Missionary Society, 
VOL. II.—12 
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with the aid of funds placed at their disposal by the late 
Mr Sidney Clark. The grant, which has amounted on | 
the average to about {1200 per annum, has been used 
for the support of mobile evangelists in country districts 
through a period of some thirteen years, and so the 
work may be said to have passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. The bands have operated in North, 
Central, East and South China, and in each of these 
areas encouraging results have been obtained. This 
effort therefore merits a somewhat detailed study. 
Principles—The principles enunciated by the donor, 
and accepted in the main by the London Missionary 
Society, for the prosecution of this work are as follows : 


1. The money is to be used for the support of ‘ mobile’ 
evangelists, either men or women, who shall devote themselves 
to the work of ‘ church-planting ’ in the rural field. 

2. The main objective of the movement is to plant in each 
‘ market-town ’ area of the L.M.S. field a ‘ live church’ within 
a prescribed period of from twenty to twenty-five years. 

Note (a) The L.M.S. China Council interpreted this as 
meaning that a church should be formed within a reasonable 
distance of every homestead in their field. 

Note (6) By ‘live church’ Mr Clark meant a community 
that was sincere in its worship of God, that would itself ‘ preach 
the Word,’ and that would engage in public service. In other 
words, it was to be a church that would be self-supporting 
from the very beginning, self-governing and self-propagating. 

3. As soon as the local church fulfilled these conditions, the 
band which had been instrumental in ‘ planting’ it should 
move on to new ground. 


Such were the main principles governing the use of 
the funds. Other suggestions were made for the guidance 
of those directing the movement. Amongst these were 
the following : 
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1. As the ultimate success of such a movement essentially 
depends on the spiritual character of those engaged in it, care 
should be taken to ensure that the workers should be spiritually 
alive, and also that they should have the support of ‘ prayer- 
bands’ who would engage regularly in intercession for 
them. 

2. The members of the bands should, by example as well as 
precept, be able to lead the new convert to direct access to the 
source of all spiritual life: and enable him to appreciate the 
value of ‘ fellowship’ with other Christians. He should be 
introduced to the written source of enlightenment and power, 
and therefore emphasis should be placed on making each convert 
‘literate.’ Obedience to God is the medium of spiritual 
knowledge, so the convert should be taught to seek the secret 
of growth in active service of the community. 


3. Evangelisation by means of the lay preacher is the key to 
China’s problem of church expansion, so in each church that 
is properly ‘ planted’ should be found some (at least one) who 
is capable and zealous enough to try to evangelise his fellows. 
In Mr Clark’s opinion ‘ the presence of spiritual vitality and 
an experience which can be witnessed to’ is the essential 
qualification in the lay preacher. He considers that too much 
emphasis can be laid on intellectual training, to the detrimental 
delay of the expansion of the Kingdom. 

4. It is important that there should be co-ordination of the 
activities of the various branches of missionary effort in the 
work of ‘ church-planting.’ Educationalists should help with 
the solution of the illiteracy problem of the country church ; 
colporteurs should get the Bible into the area; the medical 
staff should visit the local community and exercise the ministry 
of healing in some way ; the preachers should be first Chinese, 
but the foreign missionary might accompany the band ; women 
missionaries should follow up the work of the men, and be 
accompanied by Chinese colleagues. 

5. Nothing should be done to prevent the bands from re- 
taining their ‘ mobility. The happy mean must be struck 
whereby the local church is not deprived of the opportunity of 
self-expressed evangelistic endeavour, and the regions beyond 
must not be neglected. 
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Methods of Work in North China.—The work in the 
North China field proceeded along the following lines : 

First some thirteen men were selected for this work 
and trained for two years in the T'sengchow Bible Insti- 
tute. After this training period had been completed the 
men were divided into three bands of four each, later 
multiplied to six bands of two each. A foreign missionary 
was also allocated to assist in the work. At some centres 
work was begun by teaching the phonetic script to village 
groups, at others by direct preaching. ‘The bands occu- 
pied mission premises where these existed, but rented 
quarters where mission buildings were not available. 
Market towns usually were chosen as the place of residence 
for the bands, but in some cases villages were also thus 
occupied. Preaching was carried on over a wide area, 
enquirers enrolled, classes started for the illiterate among 
them, regular instruction given to those who were ready 
for it; daily services of prayer and devotion conducted, 
in which the local Christians and new converts were 
encouraged to take part, a step called ‘taking the 
covenant ’ was instituted for those who had resolved to 
become Christians, and then a course of preparation for 
baptism and church membership given. 

The medical staff of the district co-operated with the 
bands in opening a temporary hospital in the suburb 
of a Asien city in the area, and this, although not a per- 
manent measure, was found to have real value in further- 
ing the efforts of the preachers. 

The time spent in each centre varied from time to time, 
but in accordance with the principles of the donor that 
the movement should make considerable headway if 
humanly possible within a specified period of time, the 
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bands moved off to new centres as soon as they felt 
there was a band of Christians strong enough to stand 
on their own feet and to propagate the ‘Truth ; or when 
they realised that the time spent was proving unfruitful. 
However, as much as two and a half years was given to 
certain centres. 

Results.—Out of twenty centres occupied during the 
first five years, Mr Rowlands reports that eight had to be 
abandoned with practically no visible results, in seven 
a number of converts were made and formed into small 
churches or fellowships, and the other five were recently 
occupied. ‘Iwo women were added to the preaching 
bands at the end of the five years, and these with the 
revived spiritual life of the others helped to produce 
more satisfactory results. 

Of the five centres more recently occupied, Mr Row- 
lands writes: ‘In all these five centres definite results 
have been obtained, and in four at least there is strong 
hope of really live churches being founded. ‘The members 
in each centre are greater than formerly, the men and 
women who compose the groups are more intelligent 
and active than those gained before, and their spiritual 
life is deeper. In two of the churches there is a good 
body of Christian women.’ 

The conservation of results has troubled the promoters 
all through, and suggested solutions for this problem 
are along the following lines : 


1. The converts should be trained from the very first in 
habits of prayer, Bible study, in fellowship, sharing and Christian 
service. 

2. The workers who founded the church should continue 
to bear an apostolic relationship to it. It is therefore found 
desirable that the new centre to which the preachers move 
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should not be too far from the old one, so that they may pay 
frequent and even regular visits for a time to the church they 
have been instrumental in founding. 

3. From the beginning the preachers should seek to stir 
up the spiritual gifts of the new Christians, train them in the 
use of those gifts, and of them create a local team who shall 
actively co-operate with the band for a time, and be encouraged 
to carry on with public witness after the team has left. 

4. From these groups of voluntary workers there should 
come a few who have special gifts for the regular ministry, and 
these should be chosen, trained and sent back to some rural 
area as the supported pastors of the churches. 

Method of Work in Central China.—In Central China 
the band was divided into three groups of three, who 
co-operated with the evangelists of the districts to which 
they were allocated, often making a band of six or seven 
members and supervised by the pastors. This arrange- 
ment has worked well. As the results of one year’s work 
in one area twenty-four enquirers were enrolled and eight 
people were baptised. ‘Thirteen enquirers and four 
whole families are reported from the second, and twenty- 
five enquirers from the third. 

In a third district the church centre of a market town 
was made the base for the band, but they did their main 
work in the villages ten or fifteen distant, where there 
were already a few scattered Christian families. ‘They 
left after a period of two months, and biblewomen 
followed up their work for another four months with 
good results. 

Method of Work in East China.—The East China 
District, Mr A. E. Small reports, adopted a slightly 
different method of working. ‘This area is covered by 
canals, so a boat-band of seven or eight evangelists was 
organised. ‘This band travelled almost daily from place 
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to place, working practically over the whole area. By 
this means many groups were gathered out in numerous 
places, and these organised groups were visited repeatedly 
(at least once a month) by the evangelistic band. ‘They 
engaged also a popular education teacher who stayed 
about three months in each church, and the results, 
both as far as numbers and quality of the converts gained 
are concerned, are extremely good. 

The Chinese church in the area is arranging to carry 
on the work of the band, possibly in some modified 
form, when the funds from the Clark Bequest are 
exhausted. 

Opinions of the L.M.S. China Council on the Scheme. 
The considered opinions of the China Council of the 
L.M.S. after twelve years of experiment in all four 
districts are given in the 1935 report : 

‘In all districts emphasis has been placed on the value 
of periodic retreats where workers, converts and enquirers 
can meet together for study and inspiration and the 
forming of plans for future service. Aptitude for leader- 
ship in the local groups or churches has thereby been 
discovered and encouraged. ‘Through these conferences 
also the missionary has found a most useful sphere for 
helpful personal contact with workers and enquirers.’ 

The Council goes on to say that ‘in the light of the 
knowledge at its disposal from reports and personal 
observation it reaffirms its conviction as to the valuable 
contribution these bands are making in pioneer evangelism 
and its earnest hope that the work will be continued and 
developed in future years. 

‘But the Council is by no means satisfied with the 
results that have been so far achieved. The following 
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are points which call for serious consideration as we 
look forward to the work of future years : 


1. There is need to develop among the new converts and 
groups a stronger sense of their belonging together and to 
Christ as members of the Church—the Body of Christ, with 
the privileges, duties and responsibilities which go with this 
consciousness. 

2. ‘There is need to make the Christian approach an approach 
to village and community life, the church should be recognised 
from the first as something which belongs to the community ; 
as being educational in its evangelism, and as seeking to bring 
to the whole community ‘ fulness of life.’ 

3. There is need to appeal more to, and make more adequate 
provision for, the Christian training of the children and youth 
of the communities. 

4. There is need to take more active steps to secure, train 
and support full-time pastors of higher educational qualifica- 
tions, who would be in a position to give oversight to the smaller 
groups or churches. 

5. Mr Small, who has been supervising the scheme in the 
East China district adds, ‘we feel there is need for contact of 
the new churches with those longer established, and that there 
should be visitations of the new groups by pastors and laymen 
of the older churches.’ 


In 1936 the L.M.S. Council notes further that there 
has been a continuation of fruitful results following the 
Clark Band methods. 

Other Special Efforts. ‘The American Lutheran 
Mission in ‘l'singtao, in surveying their country field, 
found that there were some fifteen churches with no 
evidence of evangelistic zeal. So they decided to call 
in their evangelists for a three years’ course of intensive 
training. In the second year they included systematic 
evangelisation with training in the actual field of opera- 
tions as part of the course. They preached in a tent for 
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two weeks in a centre, leaving four to eight of their 
number to carry on immediately after the band left, and 
then left one of their number who eventually turned over 
the new converts to the nearest located preacher. 

The results of this form of evangelism combined with 
training has produced very good results; the preachers 
themselves are greatly encouraged, and the local Christians 
revived. : 

The Nanch’ang Bible School organises the whole of 
the student body for a month’s intensive evangelism in 
towns or large villages. ‘They are led by an experienced 
worker, who gives special attention to helping the students 
to acquireright methodsof work. ‘Thesestudents have been 
instrumental in opening a number of branch churches. 

The American Presbyterian Mission, North reports 
that at ‘l’enghsien their students from the North China 
Theological Seminary and the Mateer Memorial Institute 
have evangelistic bands which go out on Sundays to 
villages to conduct services. In the seminary field, as a 
result of this work, no less than 125 have been received 
into the church during the year, and thirty from the 
Mateer Memorial Institute students’ effort. 

All these reports suggest that there is a splendid 
opportunity before all theological colleges for their 
students to acquire personal experience in this much 
needed and fruitful form of evangelistic endeavour, while 
at the same time they contribute to the expansion and 
progress of the rural churches. ; 

An experiment made by the same mission with what 
they term their ‘ project’? method has proved singularly 
successful with their women’s work. ‘The women 
evangelists had heretofore looked upon themselves as 
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belonging to one district or church. Some had been in 
one place for years and had settled down into comfortable 
ruts. ‘Then suddenly under the Projects Board they were 
taken away from their churches and sent out two by two, 
moving nearly every month to a new place. Some 
complained that the work was too hard, and that they 
could not stand the moving about, but by mid-winter 
all complaints had ceased and glowing reports are coming 
in. ‘They have found a new joy in the work, and are 
happy to feel themselves under the constant guidance of 
the Holy Spirit as they answer the calls from groups of 
believers who stand ready to study themselves or to lead 
them out to those who have not yet received the gospel.’ 

Uncommon Methods of Evangelism. ‘Two other methods 
of country evangelism, of uncommon character but of | 
proved worth, merit special mention. The first of these 
is that adopted by the United Church of Canada in its 
Honan field. Mr Boyd writes : 

‘Village preaching of the old “ hit or miss” fashion 
has been displaced by definite working through various 
‘‘obvious”’ and “planned” contacts. By “‘ obvious 
contacts’ is meant working through relatives and the 
friends and acquaintances of Christians. We practically 
never go now to any new village without invitation. This 
method saves time and energy, and makes preaching work 
much more effective than formerly. 

‘By “planned contacts’’ we mean the organisation 
of co-operatives. We try this method to give help in 
areas which have been affected by flood or drought, to 
relieve the poor who are in need, and generally to help 
raise the existing standard of living, both for Christians 
and non-Christians alike. Chinese and foreign workers 
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and the rank and file of our Christians are now definitely 
doing something to better the livelihood of the people. 
By this means we make our first contact with a new 
village or market town, and this has taken the place 
of the older method of preaching on the street, at fairs or 
morning markets. This has led to many invitations from 
the local folk to preach to them. By this method of 
“planned contacts’ a pleasant reception is assured, a 
suitable place provided and opportunity for further visits 
and teaching extended to us.’ 

The other unusual method is reported on by Mr A. M. 
Cunningham in connection with work carried on by the 
American Board Mission in the Paotingfu field. He 
writes : 

‘'Three Christian workers live in a village as neigh- 
bours, co-operating in the community life by various 
services such as agricultural help, public health, well- 
digging, co-operatives, etc. As a result no less than 
sixty-three persons have applied for baptism in one 
particular village.’ 

Other methods not generally employed, but which on 
account of their observed effectiveness should be included 
in this summary, are as follows : 

‘The Ichowfu colporteurs carry books for lending as 
well as sale. 

‘Two special secretaries for evangelism and church 
revival have been employed during the year over the whole 
church area, and with capable men in these positions the 
field benefits greatly.” (Shantung American Presbyterian 
Mission, North). 

‘Each county has an executive secretary for evangelistic 
work, who co-operates with the local church in conducting 
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local campaigns and the carrying on of evangelistic 
projects in the unevangelised villages.’ 

‘Our evangelistic campaigns are confined to a period 
of six months, and workers are engaged for that period 
only.’ (Tsingtao A.P.M.N.) 

‘A small band of wood-cutters went out after Chinese 
New Year to cut wood and witness at the same time to the 
people in the neighbourhood. They went entirely at 
their own charges. So faithful were they in witness and 
life that fifty people were won for Christ and taken over 
by another mission.’ (Liebenzeller Mission, Changsha). 

Factors Contributing to Success. ‘The above summary 
gives a fair indication of the types of evangelistic method 
in use throughout the China field, and also some idea 
of the measure of success which is attending them. It 
now remains to emphasise a few factors which, in the 
opinion of the contributors to this symposium, are 
contributory to success in this field. 

1. Evangelistic work should proceed along ‘ planned ’” lines. 
Where there is systematic preparation, including the preliminary 
training of the workers, a survey of the field to be evangelised, 
a definite programme of visits, a well-considered presentation 
of the gospel material, special provision for follow-up work, 
success invariably follows. Evangelism by means of tents, 
mobile bands and special campaigning fails largely of its 
objective unless there is provision for systematic follow-up 
work. 

2. The teaching of the converts gained should form an 
integral part of every widespread evangelistic effort. The co- 
operation of popular education workers with the evangelistic 
teams has proved most beneficial and successful. 

3. The organisation of the evangelistic force available in 
any field, both Chinese and foreign, into mobile bands, provided 


the conditions outlined above are observed, is definitely 
superior to the system of ‘ installed ’ evangelists. ‘ Attack one 
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place at a time in force, rather than tinker with the job at many 
isolated points.’ 

4. The training of evangelists to do this specific kind of 
work is highly important. It should be recognised that participa- 
tion in evangelistic endeavour under experienced leadership 
in actual field work is an essential part of the training of preachers 
and pastors. 

5. The training of keen members of the Christian laity is 
possible by short-term courses of teaching and inspiration. 
They become effective members of evangelistic teams in special 
seasons, and should by all means be enlisted for this form of 
endeavour. ‘This particularly applies to those who are resident 
in the district to be evangelised. Such trained ‘ helpers’ 
should also be invaluable in the conducting of regular services 
in their home village. 

6. Work for men and women should be planned together, 
and, wherever possible, contacts in the ‘homes’ of the people 
should be established. 

7. Social service in the villages covering medical, agricultural 
and economical, but not ‘ pauperising,’ aid are effective hand- 
maids to rural evangelisation. 


SPORADIC EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENTS 


The second main section of the questionnaire deals 
with sporadic evangelistic movements. Under this 
heading are included the periodical or occasional visits 
of well-known Chinese evangelists, and also those 
movements which are started by lesser known itinerant 
preachers and revivalists, of the ‘ free-lance ’ variety. 

The missions of Europeans and Americans of out- 
standing international reputation like Stanley Jones and 
Sherwood Eddy were not specially reported on. ‘The 
value of these visits to the whole Christian movement in 
China is unquestioned. ‘The spiritual life of large 
numbers of thoughtful Christians is deepened, and wide- 
spread interest in the Christian message aroused by them. 
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Some correspondents call attention to the difficulty they 
have experienced in conserving results. The number of 
those who sign cards expressing their willingness to 
study the Bible is considerable, but actual additions to 
church membership which result seem meagre by com- 
parison. One reason attributed for this is that there are 
not enough Christian leaders on the spot to care for the 
great number of enquirers enrolled, and another that 
those who do get groups of enquirers allotted to them 
seem unable to hold them for any length of time. This 
suggests the need for much more thorough local prepara- 
tion for the visits of these leaders, and the assembling 
and careful training of some Chinese who can conserve 
the results of these special missions. 

Of the work of men like Wang Ming ‘lao, Wang Pi Te, 
Marcus Ch’en, Leyland Wang, Calvin Chao, Pong 
Wing Kei and the brothers Wang of Hongkong, results 
are generally reported as good. ‘The theology of some 
of these is of the conservative type, and some seem 
intolerant of any other point of view than their own. 
Particularly is it true that some of them are extremely 
critical of the advocates of the ‘ social gospel.’ However, 
viewed as a whole, the reports on the missions of these 
men is that they have exercised a good and persisting 
spiritual influence. Many have been truly converted, 
Christians have been revived and reconciled, increased 
contributions for church support have been secured and 
the number of lay-witnesses has been increased. Greater 
earnestness on the part of pastors and evangelists to whom 
they have ministered is also reported. 

Reports on Dr Sung’s work are conflicting, good and 
bad effects being noted, in some instances from the same 
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centre. His dramatic method of preaching and his 
evident earnestness draw great crowds; his emphasis 
on ‘ end-of-the-world ’ teaching leads many into con- 
fession and penitence. He is said to be critical of preachers 
holding different views from himself, and in some districts 
has created factions within the Church. His method of 
scriptural interpretation is regarded by many as fantastic, 
and the prophecies he is prone to utter are frequently 
not fulfilled. 

However, in general, an increased interest in Bible study 
is observable wherever he goes. Great gatherings of con- 
verted people are reported, together with the rousing of 
many luke-warm Christians to fresh zeal, and the creation 
of numerous witness-bands which have been instrumental 
in bringing considerable numbers into the Church. 

Viewing Dr Sung’s work as a whole, the general 
impression made on one’s mind by reading the various 
reports is that, as far as results go, the balance goes down 

on the good side. It should be noted, however, that he is 

usually invited to places which are already predisposed 
to welcome his theological viewpoint, and that there are 
numerous Christian groups which, because of his general 
attitude towards exponents of a more liberal theology, 
refrain from inviting him. 

Those who have had experience of his missions stress 
the importance of securing the co-operation of local 
missionaries and pastors in these efforts, not only in the 
work of preparing for the meetings, but in the follow-up 
work afterwards. Where this careful preparation and 
follow-up work has been organised and carried through 
sympathetically by the local church leaders, excesses 
which arise at the time of the meetings can be modified, 
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and the newly aroused zeal of some can be curbed and 
directed towards sane and useful ends. 

The Spiritual Gifts (Ling En) type of mobile evangelist, 
the True Church of Jesus (Chen Yesu Chiao), and the 
Family of Jesus (Yesu Chia T’ing) are referred to in many 
reports. In certain districts where the missionaries and 
Chinese leaders have been able to keep in sympathetic 
touch with the Spiritual Gifts movement, considerable 
good has been done. But from the greater number of 
districts where they have been active the reports are of 
contrary character. ‘Their zeal for prayer and witness is 
described as commendable, but their excesses, their 
bitter criticisms, their arrogant hostility to those who 
disagree with them, ‘ preaching love with the tongue and 
throwing bricks with both hands,’ as one missionary 
describes it, and their lack of balance in scriptural 
interpretation, tend to make them a menace rather than 
a help to the Church. In the main they function not 
as evangelistic agencies at all, as they confine themselves 
largely to the ‘ reconversion ’ of those within the Church. 
In some instances it is admitted that the Church has been 
deeply stirred and revived by their efforts, but against 
this has to be put a sad harvest of disrupted churches, 
lives blighted by emotional excesses and even madness. 

Almost everything depends on the character of the 
individual evangelist who functions under the auspices 
of these particular movements. ‘There are some making 
quite a good living by their preaching, who at the same 
time denounce those who are supported by missions — 
and organised churches. ‘There are others who are quite 
sincere in their motives and attitudes. 

One is thankful to note the tendency of many who had 
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been drawn away from the older churches by these 
revivalist movements to return to quieter and more 
effective methods of witness and worship; and that 
some of these seem at the same time to have a greater 
love of God’s Word and a truer conception of their duty 
to testify to God’s grace than they formerly possessed. 

From the reading of reports sent in on these move- 
ments, it would seem that the general conclusion is that 
they make for division rather than unity, and that the 
balance of results is unfavourable to them. Where 
good has resulted it has been largely due to the guidance 
and control administered by the missionaries and church 
leaders in those areas to which the movement has spread. 
It is clear, too, that in some districts such control has 
been rendered impossible by the intolerant and hostile 
attitude of those leading the movement. 

The fact that these movements so readily appeal to 
large numbers of our Christians is evidence on the one 
hand of a thirst for spiritual life of which many mission- 
aries seem to have been unaware, and which at any rate 
has not hitherto been quenched. It suggests also the 
need on the part of the organised churches to give far 
more attention than they have done to the scriptural 
education and spiritual edification of the rank and file, 
and that such losses as the organised Church has ex- 
perienced from these movements would not have happened 
so easily if the Christians had been better shepherded. 


THe PLACE OF THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY IN THE 
EVANGELISTIC WORK OF THE CHINESE CHURCH 


It should be stated that the question was understood 


to apply particularly to the actual preaching and pro- 
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motional work which aims at leading men to Christ and 
within His Church. Almost without exception the replies 
strongly emphasise the need that exists for the foreign 
missionary to continue to co-operate with the Chinese 
Church in the work of evangelisation. 

As the great majority of the contributors to this 
symposium are foreign missionaries themselves, it might 
be urged with some justification that the opinions are on 
that account bound to be somewhat prejudiced. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that a considerable body of 
Chinese opinion is embodied in the replies. Further, 
it should be noted that the few Chinese who have ex- 
pressed independent opinions are strongly in favour of 
the retention of the foreign missionary in the evangelistic 
enterprise of the Chinese Church. 

The main reasons urged for the continued co-opera- 
tion of the foreigner with the Chinese in this work are 
the following : 

1. The task of evangelisation is a very great one, and there 
remains ‘much land to be possessed.’ ‘The Chinese evan- 
gelistic force is altogether inadequate for this purpose, and so 
the help of the foreign missionary is necessary if the completion 
of this great unfinished task is not to be unduly delayed. 

2. The Chinese who have the ‘ urge’ and the qualifications 
for this work are still too few, and the help and inspiration of 
keen evangelists among the foreign missionaries is still necessary 
to keep the flame of evangelism burning brightly in the hearts 
of his Chinese colleagues. 

3. The foreigner’s historical background is of value. He 
can help to keep spiritual emphasis dominant, and can help to 
abridge, for this generation, the period of wild excesses and 
vagaries such as the western Church has experienced in the 
past, and which the Chinese Church is passing through at the 
present time. 

4. It is easier for the foreign missionary in many places than 
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it is for the available Chinese evangelists to make contacts 
with modern educated Chinese. 

5. The foreigner is particularly useful in personal evangelism 
for the instruction of converts, for advice in planning campaigns 
and for general edification and training work. 


The usefulness of the foreigner in this connection 
with the above, however, presupposes the possession of 
the following qualifications : 


1. He must be a true colleague, and not one who is anxious 
to lord it over his fellows, or have his own way in everything. 

2. He must be a keen evangelist himself, engaging actively 
in the work, and so stimulate his colleagues by the force of 
personal example. 

3. He must have a good command of the vernacular. 

4. He must be a man of real spiritual power and of large 
human sympathies. 

5. He must be able to endure hardness. 


And finally, as a summary of Chinese thought on this 
subject, we may give the considered opinion of a well- 
known Chinese contributor to the study : 

‘The leader of our evangelistic band is a missionary, 
and, considering his handicaps and limitations as a 
foreigner, he has done remarkably well.’ 


THE FivE YEAR MOVEMENT 


It had, been hoped that a fresh and considered evalua- 
tion of the Five Year Movement, which was launched 
on January 1, 1930, and of the later Movement now in 
progress might have been contributed by the National 
Christian Council of China. ‘The present difficulties 
have made this impossible, but we print here the con- 
sidered estimate of the 1930-34 Movement presented to 
the National Christian Council of China in April 1935. 
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At that meeting it was decided to continue the Move-_ 
ment for a further period. 


General Review of the Background of the Movement 


In the history of the Christian movement in China, © 
the period 1925-27, like the year 1900, was a very 
trying one for the Christian Church. As a result of the 
unfortunate ‘incident’ of May 30, 1925, and the conse- 
quent anti-foreign agitation, an anti-Christian movement 
‘was started which spread almost throughout the country. 
It was a dark period in the history of the Christian 
movement in China. Yet some of the ambassadors of 
God caught the vision and sounded the note of hope, so 
that through regional conferences at Canton, Mukden, 
Peiping, Hankow and Shanghai, and later at the seventh 
annual meeting of the National Christian Council at 
Hangchow, 1929, this Five Year Movement, which was 
a product of the time, was officially launched. Since its 
inauguration on January 1, 1930, the Christian Church 
throughout the country has sympathetically responded 
and worked more unitedly towards the common object 
of leading men to Christ. 

Aim. 'The Movement has a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative purpose which has been officially framed in 
the following words : 

1. ‘The cultivation among Christians of a deeper 
knowledge of Christ, of a more intimate fellowship with 
Him, and of a more courageous following of Him in all 
the relationships of life. 

2. ‘ The carrying out of a vigorous evangelistic pro- 
gramme in the hope that within the next five years the 
number of Christians will at least be doubled.’ 
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The aim has been tersely stated thus: ‘We want 
better Christians and more of them!’ The Movement 
has also adopted a short prayer, ‘O Lord, revive Thy 
Church, beginning with me,’ which has proved so helpful 
and inspiring that many churches have used it as a watch- 
word, hanging in front of, or within, the church. The 
prayer has also been widely used abroad. 

Activities. In the beginning of the Movement there 
were six points of emphasis, namely: evangelism, 
religious education, literacy, Christianising the home, 
stewardship and youth. ‘Two others—rural reconstruc- 
tion and Christianising economic relations—were later 
added. For each point of emphasis, there was a standing 
committee functioning. As a result of their efforts, 
there has been much co-operation between the various 
church bodies and the Council. Many churches have 
organised special committees on the Five Year Move- 
ment to promote the work in their own districts. Also 
in many of the large cities there have been inter-church 
committees working unitedly in the interests of this 
Five Year Plan. This does not mean that all the churches 
have taken up all the eight emphases, but simply shows 
that they have carefully chosen those of the emphases 
which they feel they can carry and of which there is a 
need in their region. 

Difficulties. Very soon after the Five Year Movement 
was Officially launched fundamental difficulties made 
themselves felt. To begin with, the Church as a whole 
had not kept accurate statistics of its membership. No 
one can tell exactly how many church members existed 
at the beginning of the Movement on January I, 1930. 
When the churches attempted to take a census of their 
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members, to their great surprise only one-third, one-half 
or three-fifths of their enrolled members could be located, 
and the whereabouts of the rest were unknown. Under 
such conditions it was impossible for the Movement 
to have a sound basis upon which to determine the 
number which it expected to double by the end of the 
fifth year. 

With regard to the numerical goal, there is a group of 
Christian leaders who fundamentally oppose this sug- 
gestion, as they feel they are not doing all that should be 
done for the members they now have. ‘They question, 
therefore, the value of seeking more members. Conse- 
quently the Movement fails to occupy the best atten- 
tion of this group, particularly on this point of added 
membership. 

Another difficulty lies in the measuring of the qualita- 
tive improvements of the Church. We do not possess a 
standard measure for any progress in quality. ‘The only 
thing we can do is to find out whether or not there is any 
increase in church activities. If there is increase in 
Sunday school, Bible class and church attendance, 
increase in the reading of more Christian literature, 
increase of literacy, lay leadership, self-support and 
increase in the number of all-Christian families, and last 
of all an increase in the number of Christians taking more 
active part in community enterprises, we cannot but 
say that these are indications of the improvement of the 
quality of Christian life. Yet even using these indications 
as a means of measurement, there is room for criticism. 

In spite of all these difficulties, the Five Year Move- 
ment has been promoted throughout the country along 
all the lines of emphasis, some with greater success and 
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some with less. ‘The most effective methods of pro- 
motion are retreats, conferences, institutes and, best of 
all, literature. Conferences held in connection with 
the Five Year Movement were devotional, inspirational 
and educational in nature. ‘These were held either 
nationally, regionally or locally. Within the last five 
years requests have come for the services of N.C.C. 
secretaries from all provinces in China except three in 
the south-west. By means of these conferences and 
retreats of various kinds, much contact has been made, 
extensive interchange of church leadership has been 
promoted, and a better spirit of unity has been thereby 
fostered. Many people have confessed that they have 
received great help and new vision in these conferences, 
that they have become better and more efficient Christian 
workers. It is for this reason that the Executive Com- 
mittee has placed on record ‘its conviction that there 
are in the Movement values which need not only to be 
conserved, but to be carried forward to greater accom- 
plishment in the coming year.’ 
Membership Increase. In reply to the questionnaire, 
many churches were unable to give the number of com- 
municants or baptised members at the beginning of the 
Movement, as all their church records had been destroyed 
by either bandits or communists, both in South and 
Central China. With regard to the figures showing the 
increased membership, the Council has received different 
reports. Chinese pastors have reported a greater per- 
centage of increase than that given by missionaries, that 
is, the difference between the sums of the figures reported 
_at the end and the sums of those reported at the beginning 
is proportionately greater. In addition, the reports 
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cover overlapping constituencies and it is impossible 
to exclude duplicates. This prevents us from obtaining 
an accurate percentage of increase of membership during 
the last five years. However, one thing is definitely 
sure, namely, that there is an increase. 

Spirit of Membership. Eighty-five per cent of the 
questionnaire replies returned to the Council reported 
that a wonderful improvement in the spirit of the members 
had been noticed. Christians who were formerly inactive 
and apathetic are now taking great interest and assuming 
more responsibility in the activities of their church. 
They co-operate with the church very whole-heartedly, 
especially in the programme of evangelism, to which some 
even give regularly and voluntarily two hours each day 
for witnessing, home-visiting or doing other kinds of 
Christian service. Generally speaking, we can fairly 
say that the quality of Christian life has greatly improved 
within the last few years. The basis for this claim is that 
eighty-five per cent of the questionnaire replies filled in 
by church leaders agree in this being so. Only eight 
per cent of the replies showed ‘ no improvement ’ and 
this was due to some peculiar local circumstance. 

Literacy within the Church. One of the great hindrances 
to the progress of the Church in China is illiteracy 
among its members. As long as this remains we cannot 
expect any rapid growth of the Church, and the Five 
Year Movement has, therefore, appointed a_ special 
committee on literacy to deal with the situation. In 
different places different systems are being used, e.g. the 
Wang Chao system in Tsangchow area, the phonetic 
system in Honan, and the thousand character system in 
many other places. This has proved to be one of the 
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best means of introducing Christ to the people and also 
the best means of rendering Christian service to the 
community where the church is located, and through this 
special effort many people have been won to Christ. 

The impression that we receive is that the present 
church has made a great advance in teaching its members 
to read and write, but this does not mean that we have 
achieved our objective—a Bible-reading church : it only 
indicates that further effort is needed along this line 
before the church becomes entirely Bible-reading. 


Some Criticisms of the Movement 


1. The original aim of doubling the membership 
seemed to some people inadequate. 

2. The part of children in the Five Year Programme is 
somewhat neglected. 

3. It failed to secure accurate statistics of church 
membership before the Movement was launched. 

4. It fails to get into the educational institutions. 


Some Achievements through the Movement 


1. It has helped the Church to do away with defeatism 
caused by the anti-Christian movement. 

2. It has encouraged the Church to take a more posi- 
tive attitude and to adopt a more aggressive programme. 

3. It has called the attention of the Church to the 
necessity of * purging ’ the church roll. 

4. It has influenced the Church towards a growing 
evangelistic fervour. 

5. It has supplied a large quantity of necessary litera- 
ture for wide use. 

6. It has fostered the general spirit of church members, 
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awakening them to their responsibility toward the Church, 
community and nation. 

7. It has pointed out to the Church the importance of 
the home for Christian education. 

8. It has deepened the growing sense of oneness in the 
Church. 

g. It has helped the Church, through literacy classes, 
to develop into a Bible-reading church. 

to. It has intensified the general interest in rural 
reconstruction. 

11. It has increased the knowledge of stewardship 
and the actual giving. 

12. It has linked up religious education workers for a 
new unified plan. 

It is because the Five Year Movement has been of so 
much assistance to the Church that the general opinion 
expressed through the questionnaire is that this Move- 
ment should by all means be continued. Ninety-four 
per cent of our correspondents urge this and only four 
per cent say No. 

[NoTEe.—At the meeting of the National Christian Council 


held in April 1935 it was decided to continue the Movement for 
a second period of five years. ] 


EVANGELISM IN THE GROUP MOVEMENT 


It may be useful if we quote an estimate of the work 
of the Group Movement (often called the Oxford Groups) 
in China. The estimate is taken from a report on evan- 
gelism in China, published by the National Christian 
Council a few years ago. The statement is valuable not 
merely for its estimate of this particular movement but 
for its emphasis upon the method in question. 
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‘The form of group fellowship which is attracting 
attention most widely in these days is the First Century 
Christian Fellowship, or Oxford Group as it is some- 
times called. . . . We should like to say why we commend 
this movement, or others like it, to the serious attention of 
leaders of the Chinese Church to-day. 

‘ Christianity is a religion of fellowship. Most of us 
are trying to live by ourselves and are surprised at our 
many failures. But the Groups offer a quality of fellow- 
ship entirely unsuspected and untasted by most Chris- 
tians, Chinese and foreign alike. They keep the standard 
of following Christ so impossibly high, with the demand 
for absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness and _ love, 
that members of the group are thrown back upon God, 
full surrender to Him and the guidance of His spirit in 
daily life, and are thrown back also on one another for 
mutual support through intimate sharing of all experi- 
ences of sin and victory. Fellowship is also encouraged 
by the obligation to share with others that they may 
become changed also. The method employed is not 
that of denouncing the sins of others but of witnessing to 
the love and power of God and what He is doing in one’s 
own life. | 

‘What impresses us about the Group is that it seems 
to be bringing with it some of the very things we most 
need in our churches and schools in China—a vivid 
sense of the reality of God in daily life, a fearless dealing 
with sin, emphasis on quiet times for prayer and Bible 
study, the making of impregnable character, intense 
loyalty, team work and co-operation, boundless oppor- 
tunities for the layman, and a new warmth, colour, 
friendliness and adventure in religious life. ‘These 
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things are supremely worth having. If really achieved 
in the lives of a considerable number of people they 
would change not only individuals but a whole nation. 
Why should not this happen in China ? Something like 
it happened following the work of John Wesley, who 
organised “‘ class meetings ”’ for a similar type of fellow- 
ship. We therefore pray that all who read these words 
may be led to explore the meaning of group fellowship in 
their own lives and for their evangelistic work. We 
plead for no one type of movement or name. But we 
do believe in the quality of group fellowship we have 
attempted to describe. 

‘ As a method of evangelism we think this group fellow- 
ship can be applied both in institutions and in church 
life, both among better educated and less educated people. 
Fellowship in the first century of the Christian Church 
was not confined to any one class, and we know of places 
in China where it is being successfully tried among very 
varied types of people.’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
JAPAN 


Tee has proved to be impossible for the leaders of the 
National Christian Council in Japan to give the help 
which they would have desired to give in connection 
with the world-wide study of evangelism, owing to the 
pressure of the national situation. It has therefore been 
necessary to prepare the following statement out of a 
series of pronouncements and published documents 
extending over a period of years. 
The following notes were sent by Dr Ebisawa, secretary 
of the National Christian Council of Japan : 


Kingdom of God Movement 


‘Four basic principles were laid down at the outset for 
the Kingdom of God Movement when it began in 1930: 

‘First, it was to be Church-centric. Many such evan- 
gelistic movements have been lacking in the clear sense 
of the Church of Christ, so that they sometimes resulted 
in a vague Christian influence outside the Church. We 
tried to avoid such a mistake. 

‘Second, it was Christ-centric. ‘This being the centre 
of the message of the Jerusalem meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, we made it an objective to 
extend the message to the people of our country. 

‘ Third, it gave local autonomy. We tried to avoid in 
every possible way the A TSR MS planning of evangelism 

eh 
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which has been always exposed to the criticism of being 
unable to get the whole-hearted support of the local 
churches. 

‘ Fourth, it was organised interdenominationally. We 
made it our objective to reap the results of the co- 
operative planning to the fullest extent. 

‘I believe that the main success of the movement was 
due to these fundamental principles which served as the 
guiding principles of this enterprise during the five years’ 
period. 


Gradual Development of the Movement 


‘ As we look back to this particular movement, we cannot 
but feel that the unseen Hands led it throughout the 
whole programme. At first we planned for a three 
years’ (1930-32) campaign, and then we continued it for 
another two years (1933-34) in the general plan for 
follow-up. 

‘During the first main period of the movement the 
following development may be traced and summarised 
for each year as follows : 

‘In the first year, we tried to organise the movement 
and establish local committees in order to cover the 
whole country with the so-called “ evangelistic net.”” In 
this year of publicity we were able to organise ninety- 
three local organisations practically covering the whole 
country. 

‘'The second year may be called as a year of mobilisa- 
tion, for we tried to mobolise all the individual Christians 
as well as the Christian agencies, urging them to observe 
as a slogan for this campaign : “* Pray, Offer and Work.” 

‘The third year may be characterised as a year of 
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specific evangelism, because we put emphasis on retreats 
and conferences of different classes of leaders and on 
rural and factory evangelism and literary evangelism 
along the line of education. 

‘As a result of this first period we may sum up the 
statistical effect approximately as follows : 

‘One hundred local organisations with one thousand 
churches of different denominations participating in this 
campaign, the central committee sent out two thousand 
speakers to preach the gospel in 4100 meetings to a total 
audience of about one million, with the total expenses 
amounting to 200,000 yen. 

‘'The Kingdom of God Movement in its second period 
in 1933-34 was intended to reap the results by follow-up 
work. 

‘ We adopted the policy of differentiating the movement 
into several important branches so as to reach every class 
of people. 

1. Local conferences and retreats were held in different 
centres for training ministerial and lay volunteers. 

‘2. Rural evangelism was made one of the major 
projects, and Peasant Gospel Schools were opened in 
different prefectures. 

‘3. Educational evangelism, directed to reach the 
student body, was also held as one of the important 
branches and under the name of the “‘ Spiritual Awakening 
Movement ”’ was carried on in close co-operation with 
the Educational Department of the Government. 

‘4. Industrial evangelism was intended, after two 
special conferences of the Christian workers and factory 
pra bere in that section. 

‘5. Literary evangelism was taken as one of the special 
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features of the movement, as this form of evangelism 
is particularly needed in Japan with her highly literate 
population. 

‘The Kingdom of God Weekly developed into the paper 
with the widest circulation of any Christian periodical 
in Japan. 

‘Various kinds of pamphlets were published in co- 
operation with the Christian Literature Society and the 
Tract Society. 

‘ As the result of these forms of evangelism the move- 
ment gradually came to take a concrete form with 
permanent features. 

‘ At the close of the movement naturally there survived 
a few branches of evangelism in Japan which we are 
carrying on hitherto according to the motive power of 
the movement. 


Some Evaluation of the Movement 

‘1. The greatest result of all is the real training of the 
ministers and laity of different communions in different 
parts of the country, in co-operation and collaboration 
of all their powers and strength, in liberating them for 
the common tasks set before them to glorify the name of 
their common Saviour. 

‘2. This has been really a timely campaign to uphold 
the Christian ideal at that critical time when the nation 
at large seemed to be overtaken by social unrest and 
helplessness, in the face of the menace of the anti-religious 
atmosphere fostered among the people by the strong 
influence of materialist communist propaganda. 

‘The Christian Church would have been greatly 
affected by the pagan influence and lost ground, unless 
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the Christians were encouraged by the movement to 
fight the battle together in the course of the campaign. 

‘3. This movement gave an opportunity for our 
Christians to co-operate with the brethren throughout 
the world, as we actually experienced and learned to 
appreciate the hearty co-operation and prayerful, generous 
contribution of the Christians all over the world. 

‘In other words, it promoted the sense of the ecumenical 
Church thus expressed in the common tasks. 

‘4. It flung open the way for hitherto comparatively 
neglected or untouched fields, e.g. the rural area, the 
industrial section and the student body. 

‘5. Not only was the gospel preached to one million 
souls and influenced public opinion to some extent, but 
always the Church as the centre proved able to glorify 
the body of Christ in the church-centric movement. 

‘Summarising in such a way we can see the achieve- 
ment of the movement, and we still believe that it has 
taken certainly the right kind of methods and policies, 
yet we are never satisfied with the results. 


Some Criticisms of the Movement 


‘There are always people who like to pass some sort 
of judgment on whatever things are being done, but we 
should listen with open mind even to some such criticisms, 
if there is any truth to be taken as constructive suggestion. 

‘We shall refer to some of the reasons which were 
considered as shortcomings of the movement. 

‘1. Where preparation and preparatory prayer were 
lacking or inadequately done, the movement seemed to 
have actually failed. 


‘2. Where the spirit of co-operation was lacking 
VOL. III.—14 
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among the pastors of different churches, the movement 
was destined to failure or to be without much result. 

‘3. Where the follow-up work was neglected or in- 
adequately attended, the aroused interest seemed to do 
more harm than good. 

‘4. Where there were no great efforts made to bring 
individuals into personal touch with the Christians, 
there seemed to be no fruits, however great an audience 
attended the meetings and however much interest was 
aroused in the town by some mechanical measure of 
advertisement. 

‘5. ‘The organisation of the movement has been rather 
informal, i.e. the central committee as well as the local 
committees were appointed not as the official repre- 
sentatives of the different churches but in a personal 
capacity. ‘There it lacked real authoritative influence to 
represent the whole Christian community.’ 


In August 1934, when the Kingdom of God Move- 
ment was drawing to a close, a summary of its achieve- 
ments was issued over the name of the Rev. W. Axling, 
a secretary of the National Christian Council of Japan. 

Dr Axling said: ‘’The Kingdom of God Movement 
as an organised Christian crusade is drawing to its close. 
The goal of one million Christians, which Kagawa feels 
that the Church in Japan must have before it can become 
a moulding and directing force in the total life of the 
nation, has not been realised within so short a period. 
This is his goal for an on-going Kingdom of God Move- 
ment in this land which shall know no time limit. 

‘More than one million people, however, have attended 
the evangelistic meetings held under the auspices of the 
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movement. Approximately 750,000 of these were non- 
Christians. Of that number betweén 30,000 and 40,000 
publicly enrolled themselves as enquirers seeking further 
instruction and guidance in the Christian way. It is 
difficult to know just how many of these have definitely 
allied themselves with the church. It is significant, 
however, that since this movement was inaugurated, 
the annual baptisms throughout the Empire have 
increased. 

‘Not only has the movement been a great evangelising 
force through the messengers it has sent up and down the 
land during this period, but also through the printed 
page it has carried the message where its messengers 
could not go. 6,500,000 copies of the Kingdom of God 
Weekly have been published and sent into every part of 
Japan. 

‘'This publication should continue to do its silent 
creative work. It has filled a long-felt need. The 
Christian movement has hitherto failed adequately to 
take advantage of the fact that Japan is a land of in- 
veterate readers, and the venture has proved that a high- 
grade Christian weekly can be made a mighty evangelistic 
medium. 

“No one communion, however, can publish a weekly 
of this type. It will require the pooled resources of all 
the communions and their united support to keep it in 
the field. 

‘One of the most significant accomplishments of the 
Kingdom of God Movement has been the blazing of 
pioneer paths into large sections of the hitherto un- 
touched rural field. In recent years the industrialisation 
of Japan has been carried forward fast and furiously. This 
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has caused whole blocks of the population to trek from 
the farms to her fast expanding cities. 

‘ Forty-four per cent of the population is, however, still 
rural. ‘The Kingdom of God Movement from the 
beginning set up as one of its goals the driving of a wide 
entering wedge into this long neglected area. It adopted 
the strategy of trying to capture the nation’s almost 
12,000 rural villages by evangelising and training potential 
village lay readers. 

‘One hundred short-term Peasant Gospel Schools have 
been held in twenty-five different prefectures either under 
the direct auspices of the movement or with its assist- 
ance. Each of these schools has gathered some twenty or 
twenty-five young men and women from as many villages 
and given them a week or ten days of intensive training 
for Christian leadership in their respective villages. 

‘Over 2000 rural young people have been enrolled 
in these schools. Most of these have gone back to their 
villages and started something—a Sunday School, a 
Bible Class, a Reading Circle, a Recreational Centre, a 
Better-Farming Lecture Course—anything to give Christ 
a chance in their village. 

‘'These Peasant Schools, however, have only touched 
the fringe of the rural field. ‘This drive into the rural 
area must go on with ever enriched methods. ‘The Peasant 
Gospel School method has proved effective and it should 
continue to be used. However, this work should be 
followed up and reinforced by the systematic planting 
of permanent Christian rural settlements at strategic 
centres in the rural field. ‘These settlements should have 
a full-orbed programme, one that will minister to the 
total life of the farmer and the rural community. 
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‘ Here again co-operation between the different com- 
munions should be the basic policy. It would be nothing 
less than a tragedy to have the inter-communion com- 
petition and overlapping which has characterised the 
work in the cities carried over into this new chapter of 
Christian advance in Japan. 

‘The movement has not progressed very far in its 
effort to evangelise the industrial areas. Here 10,738,000 
people live and labour. It has, however, endeavoured to 
adapt the technique of the Peasant Gospel Schools to 
the needs of these industrial areas. This effort is still in 
the experimental stage. 

‘The movement has also conducted two conferences 
on Industrial Evangelism. One of these conferences 
was held in Tokyo and the other in Osaka. Representa- 
tives of 115 factories and 72 interested Christian workers 
attended these two gatherings. These conferences with 
factory owners and managers considered not only the 
question of evangelising the industrial areas but also the 
all-important problem of Christianising the social order, 

especially as related to the relations between the employer 
and employee. 

‘ The experiment of adapting the Peasant Gospel School 
technique to the actual needs and requirements of the 
industrial centres should go on. Enough has been done 
to show that with necessary modifications this is an 
effective way of establishing contacts with these centres 
and making known the Christian message and its renewing 
influence. 

‘Here again, however, there ought to be the closest 
kind of co-operation on the part of the different de- 
nominations. One thing that came out clearly in the 
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conferences on Industrial Evangelism was that the 
factory owners and managers will not stand for com- 
petition and overlapping on the part of the Christian 
forces within the confines of their factories. 

‘ During the last two years the movement has made a 
special effort to reach the student centres. Speakers 
specially qualified to speak to students and to counsel 
them regarding life problems have been sent to nearly a 
hundred educational institutions. Fifty thousand students 
attended the meetings addressed by these speakers. 

‘This renewed Christian attack on the student centres 
should carry through until Christianity again becomes 
a challenging force on the campuses of Japan under the 
name of “ Spiritual Awakening Movement.” There 
was a time when the best brain and the choicest spirits 
in many of Japan’s educational institutions were Christians 
or were challenged by Christian ideas and ideals. This 
is no longer true. Communism, fascism, materialism 
and atheistic mechanistic interpretation of life and the 
universe have made deep inroads into these student 
centres. ‘This lost ground must be captured. It can 
only be done, however, by a Christianity that advances 
with an unbroken front. 

‘'The Kingdom of God Movement has demonstrated 
that the Christian forces in the Empire can be mobilised 
and move out as a unit towards a common goal. Out of 
the experience of the past five years, there has been 
created among Christians of every name a new sense of 
solidarity and a new readiness to co-operate. A devisive 
denominationalism is by no means dead, but the yearn- 
ing of many to destroy the barriers that separate has 
deepened and is becoming more and more insistent. 
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‘This organisational and spiritual unity should be 
maintained and fostered.’ 


On December 31, 1934, the Kingdom of God Move- 
ment as an organised effort came to a close, and a united 
thanksgiving meeting was held at which leading men and 
women from different Christian denominations spoke of 
the benefits which each denomination had found in it, 
of the help it had given to them all, and of their hopes 
for the future. An important decision was taken at 
the same time, whereby the Kingdom of God Weekly, 
the organ of the Kingdom of God Movement, was con- 
tinued under the joint auspices of the National Christian 
Council, the Christian Literature Society and the Kagawa 
group. 

It had been felt that one of the principal defects of 
the Kingdom of God Movement had been its lack of 
sufficiently close connection with the denominational life 
of the Christians in Japan. As the leaders of the Japanese 
churches began to make plans for the future they deter- 
mined that, if possible, any future movement should be 
more closely integrated with the churches as such. In 
November 1935 there was held an All-Japan Christian 
Conference, attended by 200 leading Japanese Christians 
and forty-eight missionaries. ‘The main question before 
the conference (apart from that of church union) was 
the formulation of plans for a united campaign of evan- 
gelism throughout the nation. It was felt that evangelism 
had been difficult in Japan, and that the church was much 
tempted to withdraw within itself and cease to sound an 
aggressive evangelistic note. In the, meantime pseudo- 
religions had grown up in large numbers and rallied 
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great numbers of followers to their support. Many 
Japanese Christians felt that the mission boards of the 
West were retreating from Japan. 

All these factors were present in the mind of the 
conference when it is decided to embark upon a united 
evangelistic campaign throughout the nation, and on a 
basis of co-operation between the different churches. It 
was proposed that the programme of the campaign 
should be outlined year by year ; that the work be based 
on organisations in the cities and rural areas; that a 
special effort should be made to press forward newspaper 
and literary evangelism ; and that the whole matter be 
put into the hands of a special commission on united 
evangelism. 

A little later, in April 1936, it was reported that 
practically all denominations had decided finally both 
to participate in the nation-wide evangelistic movement 
and also to provide the necessary funds. This was re- 
garded as a great advance, for the Kingdom of God 
Movement though engaging the activities of perhaps the 
majority of the Christian forces of Japan was not officially 
endorsed, still less financed, by the different churches. 

In harmony with the general temper of the nation the 
committee responsible for the united evangelistic move- 
ment prepared a statement which was published widely 
throughout Japan, in which Japanese Christians stated 
that their belief in the Gospel and their devotion to it 
was the supreme service they could render to their 
Fatherland in a time of stress. 

It was further decided to develop the campaign by 
unifying and interrelating the evangelistic plans of the 
different denominations, and so to arrive at a coherent 
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movement. ‘l'here were projected public mass meetings, 
training conferences for Christians, meetings for village, 
town and city leaders, special gatherings for educators 
and for pupils in schools and colleges, and meetings 
aimed at the industrial and commercial population. 
Special campaigns were planned for the six greatest 
cities of Japan, Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto, 
Osaka and Kobe, and in the six cities next in size to 
these. 

The campaign was carried out along these lines partly 
by the holding of special gatherings of all kinds and partly 
by the denominations carrying out their separate plans 
in conjunction with one another. Increasing stress 
was laid, especially by Dr Kagawa, but also by others, 
on the supreme need of lay volunteer evangelists. Dr 
Kagawa, at a gathering of 200 picked Christian laymen, 
declared that it was beyond the range of possibility for 
the 2000 ministers and clergy of Japan to evangelise the 
seven million population of the Empire. 

In 1937 the National Christian Council Bulletin con- 
tained a statement about the United Movement for 
Evangelism in which two principles were laid down. 
(1) It was to limit its activities to areas of life and methods 
lying beyond the range of the individual denominations. 
(2) It was to secure the active co-operation of the 
denominations and national Christian organisations, and 
become in that way a union effort in the largest possible 
sense. During the whole of 1937 there was to be a 
concentration of effort on the need for volunteer evan- 
gelism, and under the leadership of Dr Kagawa the 
slogan ‘ Volunteer evangelist groups in every church’ 
was adopted. 
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Dr Kagawa himself has been untiring in his efforts, 
giving himself without reserve to the movement in all 
parts of the country, speaking continually and being 
heard by scores of thousands of people. 

Later in 1937 ten evangelistic teams were sent to eight 
of the provinces of Japan, each of these teams being 
devoted to actual evangelistic work, to the organising of 
evangelistic bands in the churches, to Christian training 
of youth and the development of lay leadership. In 
each case also addresses were given in both private and 
government schools in the cities, and conferences held 
with the teachers of the schools. : 

During the more recent months the war in China has 
so profoundly affected all Japanese life that many of the 
activities projected by the united movement have had to 
be either abandoned or profoundly modified. 

In January 1939, a new three years’ campaign of the 
Union Evangelistic Movement was launched and the new 
interest and encouragement coming from the Madras 
meeting gave it a wonderful start in these difficult days. 

The following comments by Dr Ebisawa, the secretary 
of the National Christian Council, are illuminating : 

‘In the newly launched Union Campaign, which 
succeeded the Kingdom of God Movement in 1936-38, 
we have taken into consideration all these criticisms and 
suggestions. 

‘In the first place, the central committee was officially 
appointed by the All-Japan Conference in 1935, which 
decided to continue the Union Campaign. 

‘In the second place, we made it a rule to divide the 
financial responsibility of the campaign among the con- 
stituent bodies of the National Christian Council. 
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‘In the third place, the central committee took the 
attitude of co-operating whenever the local committees 
took the initiative in planning the campaign, and never 
to impose the idea, expecting to have them thoroughly 
prepare and plan to follow up by themselves. 

‘In the fourth place, to enlist volunteers for personal 
evangelism, using the sign-card to apply to the volunteer 
movement. 

‘ All these principles, ideal indeed they may be, yet 
did not work out so well as we anticipated. 

‘ In its organisation and planning this Union Campaign 
has advanced a long way with its official representative 
features: but here it seemed to prove the truth that 
organisation and method will kill true life. 

‘ All things are carried on in quite orderly fashion, but 
often vitality and vigour have been lacking. 

‘Other various branches of work—such as _ rural, 
industrial, educational and literary evangelism—are all 
carried on under their respective commissions and by 
their own initiative. 

‘In other words, the movement has begun to settle 
down into a certain concrete form, and then it tends to 
cease to be “ a movement.” 

‘This seems to suggest that such a campaign should 
be planned in certain periods, not carrying on for a 
long period without a break, as it will tend to become 
an ordinary routine affair and lose its freshness and 
vigour.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


WE are indebted to the Rev. E. K. Higdon, secretary 

of the National Christian Council of the Philip- 
pine Islands, for the following statement on evangelism 
in that area : 

The witness of the church has always received primary 
interest in Protestantism in the Philippines. From the 
very beginning men have ‘ preached for a verdict,’ and 
the Church has used education, medicine, social service, 
rural reconstruction, preaching and the ministry of music, 
pageantry and art to win men to Christ. 

Results. ‘The results of this constant stress on the 
evangelistic purpose have been at least three-fold. 
(1) Within the comparatively short period of 4o years, 
evangelical Christianity has grown from nothing to a third 
of a million in its membership. (2) The process of 
devolution has gone forward more rapidly in the Philip- 
pines than anywhere else in the whole world. (3) The 
church has a strong spirit of missions. 

But the task is far from complete. ‘There are still 
large areas, both geographical and human, where much 
remains to be done. Vast sections of Mindanao where 
Moros, Bogobos, Monobos and other non-Christians 
live, have received little more than exploratory attention. 
The Tinguians, Apayoas, Ibangs and other groups in 


northern Luzon still number thousands who have 
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heard no adequate presentation of the claims of Christ. 
Several of the other larger islands where primitive people 
inhabit the mountains or the hinterlands are also barely 
touched. 

Furthermore, there are hundreds of barrios (villages) 
and smaller units in the so-called occupied territory 
where no one has confessed Christ. 

In addition to these geographical areas, there are groups 
or classes to whom no effective approach on a wide 
scale has yet been made. ‘The intellectuals who hold 
positions of authority in government, trade and the 
professions no longer find satisfaction in the old church, 
and feel that it is beneath their dignity to join the new 
church. ‘There are a few brilliant exceptions to this 
rule, but they are rare. In recent years industrial 
labourers and tenant farmers have turned away from and 
against the church they have known since childhood. 
Unfortunately no helpful interpretation of the gospel 
except in isolated cases has been given them. The 
thousands of young people in elementary, secondary and 
other schools have offered the best opportunity for 
evangelism during the last two decades and still do. But 
there, too, the field has only been touched. 

Lessons. 'The experiences of the Philippines bring out 
a number of valuable lessons. 

1. The territorial division arranged in the beginning 
has prevented much of the usual loss of effort through 
overlapping and duplication. All the major denomina- 
tions accepted the principle of territorial division and 
most of them practised it with very few breaches. 

2. The preaching of the gospel should be accom- 
panied by such social service as medical treatment, 
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schools and rural reconstruction to demonstrate the 
sincerity and practical nature of the spoken message. 

3. A well-trained ministry and lay leadership gives a 
sound interpretation of Christianity, and this results in 
the right kind of evangelistic methods and approaches. 

4. We were rather late in learning that a unified, 
nation-wide campaign would create an interest and a 
momentum exceedingly valuable for the witness of the 
church. 

5. We have learned, too, that while emotional revivalism 
may bring large numbers across the threshold of the 
church, it conducts only a comparatively few to the high 
altar of the sanctuary. 

6. Of course, we understand that we must vary our 
approach to fit the interests and culture of each class or 
group. Rural institutes and instruction in the way to 
organise co-operatives may open the door to the heart 
and mind of the farmer. Student centres where young 
people are given the benefits of reading-rooms, games, 
recreational parlours, etc., win the attention, the 
sympathy and, to an encouraging extent, the lives of 
students. 

Opportunities. ‘The most typical and characteristic 
opportunities for evangelism in the Philippines at 
present are found (1) among secondary and college 
students; (2) among young men in army training 
camps; (3) among labourers, farmers, fishermen and 
other groups more or less neglected by the Roman 
Catholic Church ; and (4) among professional men who 
find no satisfaction in the Roman Church. 

1. The first of these opportunities may be illustrated 
by reference to convocation and assemblies in public or 
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government high schools. It is not unusual for the 
division superintendent or the principal to ask a Christian 
minister or missionary to deliver a ‘ character build- 
ing ® sermon or address to the young people in such 
a meeting. 

2. The second characteristic opportunity may be 
illustrated by mentioning the fact that young men must 
enrol for military training when they reach the age of 
20 and spend five and a half months in one of twelve 
camps after they become 21 years of age. At present 
there are 80,000 in training each year. 

3. The tenant farmer offers an excellent opportunity 
to Protestantism because the Roman Catholic Church 
has lost his sympathy in many communities through a 
system of land ownership whereby the church permits 
middlemen to collect rents. While the church’s per- 
centage of income is not large, the middlemen do reap 
a big harvest and the church gets the blame for it. 
The type of evangelism which would probably be most 
effective among the peasants would be the demonstration 
of the application of Christian principles to the very 
dificult problems which have arisen out of this 
situation. 

4. The Filipino professional man not only offers an 
opportunity, but he constitutes a real danger to Philippine 
civilisation. He is in a religious no-man’s land, having 
left the Roman Catholic Church and united with no 
other, and he is often wide open to the propaganda of the 
many religious substitutes offered in our day. In other 
countries with a Roman Catholic background, he has 
turned to atheism or to communism, and has promoted 
revolution, especially in Spain and in Mexico. 
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The best illustration with which I am familiar of a 
successful approach to this class is in the Baptist field, 
where a group of college professors have gathered a 
library of religious books setting forth the claims of 
Christianity in terms which appeal to educated men. 
Members of the group hand these books to their non- 
Christian friends, say a few words of recommendation, 
and ask for their opinion of the contents. 

Some of the most difficult problems connected with the 
witness of the church in the Philippines are how to reach 
certain isolated geographical areas such as have been 
described above, and how to interest the groups also 
described above as presenting special opportunities. 
Those who supervise evangelistic work have experienced 
difficulty in persuading pastors and evangelists to extend 
their work into unoccupied barrios (villages) and other 
smaller political divisions of municipalities already 
partially occupied. ‘The Filipino pastor is inclined to 
work where results can be most easily obtained and to 
avoid the places, some of them quite nearby, where 
opposition is strong. 

Possibilities of Advance. A pioneer advance into un- 
occupied areas should be encouraged in the near future. 
This advance may be made without a heavy expendi- 
ture of money. ‘The spiritual resources of the Filipino 
church are adequate for it. Furthermore, the life and 
vigour of the church itself depend in a large measure 
upon its efforts at home missions. 

The unoccupied areas which present the greatest 
immediate need are (1) smaller political divisions of 
municipalities referred to above; (2) those larger 
sections of islands where there is a considerable non- 
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Christian population ; (3) those places where the Roman 
Catholic Church has lost its hold upon and its influence 
with the leaders of the people. 

The national Christian forces and the foreign Christian 
forces in the Philippines have agreed, in some of the 
denominations, that the funds for opening new territory 
will come largely from grants-in-aid from abroad, while 
the work will be done largely by Filipino Christians. In 
some fields this is now a fixed policy and in others, I 
understand, it is being discussed. 

I believe that an effective demonstration of the mean- 
ing and power of the Gospel is possible on a greatly ex- 
tended scale in the Philippines. Here is an illustration of 
what I mean. Wealthy landlords have oppressed poor 
tenants for generations. During the Spanish régime the 
church and government co-operated to keep the peasants 
ignorant and poor. But American occupation, nearly four 
decades ago, introduced general education, an apprecia- 
tion of individual worth, and an understanding of ele- 
mentary justice. ‘Then sons and daughters of farmers 
went to school and helped their parents to catch the 
spirit of democracy. ‘They worked up courage to ask 
that their wrongs be righted. Nothing happened. 
Generations of suffering had made them patient and they 
waited awhile and asked again. But when repeated 
petitions brought little or no relief, the smoke of smoulder- 
ing discontent began to rise, and, fanned by the winds 
of irresponsible leadership, burst into a blaze of revolu- 
tion in the famous Sakdalista uprising. ‘The Philip- 
pines constabulary, untrained in non-violent methods of 
quieting riots, did the only thing they knew. They 
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scores of them. ‘The immediate difficulty died down, 
but the roots of revolution still run deep and may bring 
forth their bitter fruits at any hour. 

It seems to me that the duty of the church in this 
situation is clear. Missions and churches in the Philip- 
pines, aided and encouraged by churches and missionary 
boards in America, should select three or four well-trained 
Filipinos and Americans, release them from all other 
responsibilities and ask them to live in one of these 
‘ hot spots ’ long enough to find a solution to the problem 
and to effect a reconciliation of the warring groups. It 
might take two years or ten. These men might have to 
neglect for a season some of the routine of their churches. 
Is that too high a.price to pay in order to become ‘ an 
ambassador on behalf of Christ, as though God were 
entreating by us—be ye reconciled ’? 

Filipino Protestantism in relation to the Universal Church. 
It is highly desirable for the Protestant Church to reach 
some kind of understanding with the Roman Catholic 
Church so that the two may stand together as they face 
the unfinished task. But it is utterly impossible at 
present to do this. Protestants and Roman Catholics do 
work together in many ways, but the Roman Catholic 
Church has not co-operated officially in any kind of 
Christian service. In this respect the church in the 
Philippines differs from that in Europe or America. 

The Filipino church leadership is conscious of the 
present emphasis on the world mission of the universal 
Church. Many of the strongest men and women in 
the Philippines church have attended world meetings of 
an ecumenical nature. ‘The fact that Manila is on several 
of the most important highways of the world makes 
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it possible for representatives of many Christian world 
movements to visit the Philippines. Furthermore, 
modern facilities for communication keep Filipino 
leaders aware of developments in the world Christian 
fellowship. However, the members generally are rather 
isolated and somewhat denominational in their thought 
and interests. ‘This is particularly true of the less 
educated men and women who live off the main high- 
ways of the various islands. But the great majority, if 
not all, of the members of the Protestant Church know 
of the relations between Christianity in America and in 
the Philippines. ‘They speak movingly of missionaries 
as their spiritual parents and of the church in the United 
States as the source of their origin and much of their 
growth. ‘Those who have come into Protestantism from 
Roman Catholicism have a background of a world-wide 
Church. But it is exclusive in its universality and the 
average Filipino Roman Catholic feels little sense of 
brotherhood with non-Roman Catholics around the 
world. 

Evangelism in a Country predominantly Roman Catholic. 
In view of the fact that the Philippines have had Christi- 
anity since 1570 or thereabouts, the Christian teachings 
have formed the warp and woof of Filipino life. The 
culture of the people is Christian. When one goes from 
Manila to Singapore, one sees the difference between a 
group of Malays who have been raised in the Christian 
tradition and another group who have not—and it is 
a startling difference in many ways. One of the most 
illuminating illustrations is the status of women in the 
two places. 

Evangelistic missions working in a country that 1s 
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largely Roman Catholic ought to keep the following 
principles constantly in mind : 


1. Never assume that evangelicals are Christians and Catholics 
are not. 

2. If it is at all possible come to some working agreement 
with the local representative of the Roman Catholic Church. 

3. Search out those areas of the country and the human 
heart to which the Roman Catholic Church has never borne 
adequate witness. 

4. Avoid the impoverishment of worship which often results 
from the attempt to be entirely different from the Roman 
Catholic Church—in forms and ceremonies, in the use of 
candles, incense, images. 


The main objective of Protestant work in Roman 
Catholic areas should be to enrich the interpretation 
and practice of Christianity, and to demonstrate its 
applicability to the problems of daily life. 


CHAPTER NINE 
THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 


S C. GRAAF VAN RANDWIJCK, Missions Consul 
* of the Netherlands Indies, has furnished a valuable 
statement on the progress and prospects of evangelism 
in the whole area of the Netherlands Indies. His state- 
ment is cast in the form of a letter, and is printed 
unchanged. 

‘When discussing the progress of evangelism in the 
Netherlands Indies two distinctions should be borne in 
mind. First, the distinction between Java and the so- 
called outer provinces. Java is densely populated, heir 
of an old culture, the centre of education and government 
administration ; it has known the influence of the West 
for centuries. ‘The outer provinces have for a great 
part been opened up for western influences as late as the 
beginning of the twentieth century. They are much less 
populated and are for the greater part inhabited by 
peoples of a much lower culture than Java. 

‘The second distinction is between the religions : 
heathenism and Islam. Java is entirely Islamised. ‘The 
outer provinces are partly heathen, partly Mohammedan. 
There are three types of Mohammedanism: the old 
orthodoxy, modernism and Mohammedan mysticism. 
I think it may be said without too great inaccuracy that 
the mystical type of Islam is predominant in Java and 


the orthodox type in the outer provinces. It should, of 
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course, be borne in mind that the criterion whether a 
man is to be considered a Mohammedan lies only in his 
own will and not in his obedience to the law of the 
prophet. 

‘'The present situation of evangelism in the Nether- 
lands Indies cannot be understood without this back- 
ground. Broadly speaking, it may be summed up in the 
following scheme : 


“1, Java (Mohammedan) : 
42,000,000 inhabitants. 
65,000 Christians. 
4,400 candidates for baptism. 


2. Outer provinces (Mohammedan and Heathen) : 
20,000,000 inhabitants. 
1,500,000 Christians. 
35,000 candidates for baptism. 


‘In the year 1936, there were nearly 2000 baptisms 
of adults in Java and more than 21,000 in the other 
provinces. | 

‘This situation, of course, presents as many dangers 
as possibilities. We are learning in Europe to-day that 
the ‘‘ modern ”’ scientific attitude of mind which makes 
for “ progress” does not really overcome heathenism, 
as we had sometimes thought it did. Heathenism as a 
system may disappear by the influence of education 
along western lines, communications, and the impression 
made by the power of western technique ; but heathenism 
as an attitude towards life remains in East and West, 
in Mohammedan or in Christian forms, until it is over- 
come by the Gospel. This struggle against heathenism 
is the problem of the great mass of churches in the 
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Netherlands Indies. This is the reason why work among 
the educated youth is of very great importance. 

‘The 65,000 Christians of Java are won from Islam. 
Humanly speaking, this relative success can be accounted 
for by the mystical and syncretistic character of Islam 
in the central and eastern part of Java where the Christians 
mainly are. In the outer provinces there are practically 
no converts from Islam. All the Christians there may be 
said to have come from heathenism. Once a heathen 
becomes a Muslim it is infinitely more difficult to confront 
him with the Gospel. 

‘'The heathen people often seem to understand that 
the religion of their ancestors is doomed to disappear 
and that they have to choose between Islam and 
Christianity. A young man from a very remote part of 
Celebes is reported to have expressed this feeling when 
first coming into a part of the country where there were 
motor-cars ; after looking at them for a whole day he 
said: ‘‘ Our ancestors have deceived us; there are no 
spirits!’ The establishment of the Dutch rule is in 
many cases favourable to Islam; by embracing the 
Mohammedan religion, the heathen knows that there is 
at least one realm where the white man will not rule over 
him and may even have some amount of fear of him. 
And as soon as the choice has been made in favour of 
Islam they think (as some of them put it) “ we already 
have a religion’ and become inaccessible to Christian 
preaching. 

‘On the other hand, there is no doubt that the fact of 
Christianity being “the religion of the Dutch” has 
favoured its acceptance by many Indonesians. Native 
preachers in the far east of the archipelago are told to 
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impress their heathen audience by telling them that the 
Queen is a Protestant. Roman Catholic pastors are 
reported to go one better by explaining that the Pope is 
still higher than the Queen ! 

‘'There can be no doubt that among the external 
human influences, which account for the spreading of 
Christianity in certain parts of the outer provinces, the 
hope of a better earthly future plays a large part. ‘The 
overwhelming technical success of the West is a strong 
argument in favour of its religion. A missionary in the 
north of Sumatra reports that the fitting of electric 
light in a hospital had done more to impress the popula- 
tion with the power of Christianity than many of his 
speeches. Some ten years ago a Balinese of some educa- 
tion wrote to a missionary a letter in which he complained 
of the backward economic state of his people ; it seemed 
to him that all the trouble was due to their religion, which 
demanded very expensive cremation ceremonies. Surely 
the reason why the Dutch were so advanced consisted 
in the fact that they worshipped other gods, and any 
progressive-minded man should therefore join them in 
this worship. Having the choice between the two gods 
of the Dutch, the prophetess Mary and the prophet 
Jesus, he chose the latter, because the prophet Jesus, 
being the son of the prophetess Mary, was more likely 
to understand our modern times ! ‘This man has probably 
expressed, in a very clumsy way, what is at the back of 
the mind of many Indonesians. Missionaries from the 
north of Sumatra report a very striking movement 
towards Christianity among girls and young women, but 
they are sure that there is a sort of nationalistic tunes 
a desire for “‘ progress ”’ behind it. 
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‘I have pointed out that the problem of heathenism in 
Christian form is one of the major problems of the mass 
churches in the outer provinces. One of the missionaries 
suggests that this accounts for a lack of witnessing power 
on their part. ‘To be a Christian is better ; it is not the 
only real life. ‘The same missionary met with a complete 
lack of understanding when asking some Christians if 
they would be prepared to suffer imprisonment or even 
death for Christ. A case like this was unthinkable! To 
fall back into the old belief is stupid ; it is not sin. We 
now touch upon a drawback of the “‘ mass movement ” 
in the outer provinces (nearly the whole missionary 
activity among the heathen in the outer provinces is 
nowadays concerned with ‘‘ mass movements ”’ in the 
sense in which it is used in Bishop Pickett’s report). 
There is—thus it is reported from Central Celebes—no 
sharp distinction between Christians and non-Christians, 
not only in social life but for the consciousness of the 
Christians. ‘‘ We are one and our destiny is one and the 
same.” ‘The heathen in Central Celebes used to ask 
if their Christian children would go to another place 
than they. ‘This question proved that they understood 
something of the decisive character of conversion. This 
difference, however, does not seem to trouble the 
Christians of to-day. ‘They do not realise that God’s 
claim upon our life is absolute. 

‘Experience has taught that in these circumstances 
in Central Celebes personal visits and admonition were 
useless, because even spiritual advice and administration 
should be given collectively in this society. ‘The mission 
now tries to organise daily short Bible lessons for the 
village. 
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‘On Java there are no “‘ mass movements,” so the 
situation is quite different there. A missionary reports 
that those who personally came over from Moham- 
~medanism are often joyful witnesses of Jesus Christ. 
The same applies to the newly founded churches. After 
some time, however, this initial enthusiasm may fade 
away. Still, many churches know their missionary task 
and pay wholly or partly a colporteur or an evangelist ; 
many Christians help to sell or to give away Christian 
literature, try to get into contact with neighbours in 
order to speak about the gospel. One case is reported 
of some Christians who went to live in a wholly Moham- 
medan village in order to spread the gospel. 

‘ Striking instances of organised lay evangelism are to 
be found in Central and West Java. ‘The missionary 
and a group of native Christians (about half of whom 
consist of laymen who have to make real sacrifices in 
leaving their fields alone for several days) go to visit 
several villages in the surroundings in order to preach 
the gospel. ‘They go out in small groups, each group 
going to a different village. One group stays behind to 
pray. Very real blessings and new contacts in several 
villages are the result of this way of working. 

‘It may be mentioned in this connection that on the 
island of Bali the gospel spreads very largely by the 
spontaneous witness of newly-won Christians. ‘They often 
are in great difficulties themselves because of the hostility 
of their Hindu neighbours. This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment on a field where, owing to different reasons, the 
missionary has to keep as much in the background as 
possible. 

‘'The Minahassa and Ambon churches (and also to a 
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less extent those from the Sangir and alaud islands) 
provide a large number of teachers and preachers for the 
mission, especially among those tribes which have not 
yet any teachers of their own. The Ambonese Christians 
are fervent missionaries. A drawback of their method of 
work is, however, that they very often consider themselves 
as the pioneers of a new civilisation of which Christianity 
forms a part. ‘They have the reputation of not always 
respecting native languages and customs as much as 
they might. A very curious detail is that their missionary 
zeal does not extend to their own people, half of whom 
are Mohammedans. As to the Minahassa Christians, 
their missionary activity is to be found among a great 
number of individuals who go out as teachers, but not 
among the Church as a whole (as distinguished from the 
Batak and the Ambonese churches). ‘The Minahassa 
church is in general by far the weakest of all the national 
churches. 

‘ Colportage work is of very great importance indeed. 
Its importance is being recognised more and more. 
Still, there is as yet hardly any colportage work in the 
outer provinces, 121 out of 142 men who are exclusively 
colporteurs are working on Java. ‘The fact that in the 
mission fields in the outer provinces practically every 
man can be reached by a missionary, pastor or teacher- 
preacher (and those who cannot be reached in most 
cases cannot read) very largely accounts for this situation ; 
on Java it would be absolutely impossible to reach the 
millions by means of personal contact. ‘The main centre 
of colportage work is the mission in South Central Java 
which owes great blessings to this branch of work ; 
72 out of the 121 Java colporteurs are working on this 
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field. The other fields have not yet been able to extend 
their staff of colporteurs owing to financial difficulties. 

‘'There are examples of churches having come into 
being by the influence of Bible reading only, without 
any contact with the missionary. A missionary from 
West Java mentions a man who was won for Christ by 
the influence of a copy of the Gospel of John in Javanese, 
handed to him by a Mohammedan teacher of mystic 
lore. This missionary is the editor of a monthly 
evangelisation paper, which is taken into the same houses 
by the same persons (laymen) every month. They use 
this opportunity to ask if the contents of the preceding 
number were clear, and they have been prepared before- 
hand by the missionary to answer any questions which 
might be put to them. 

“A peculiar feature of the history of the Christian 
church on Java is the Christian colony.1. The very 
beginning of the spreading of the Gospel on Java 
(especially on East Java) is intimately connected with the 
foundation of a colony of Christians: Modjowarno. At 
Modjowarno a rigid code of Christian morals and law 
was accepted by the settlers. Later on Modjowarno 
became the mother of several other Christian colonies, 
which followed its example of founding new villages 
after clearing the jungle and of accepting a Christian 
code of morals and law. 

‘In West Java (and, if I am not mistaken, in some 
colonies of North Central Java) the missionaries took the 
initiative for the Christian colonies, whereas Modjowarno 
was founded by the Javanese themselves. ‘They asked 


1 See also Vol. V. of this series, The Economic Basis of the Church, 
passim. 
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for permission to clear the jungle, and the mission became 
the proprietor of the land. 

‘ Besides the desire to make a Christian community 
life possible, other reasons for the foundation of Christian 
colonies may be found: the economic welfare of poor 
Christians and the formation of one strong church out 
of a number of small scattered groups. 

“No new Christian colonies are formed nowadays. 
The over-population of Java is such that there is practically 
no jungle left to be cleared. But even if there were 
enough land the mission would no longer encourage this 
policy as it did in the past. There is, first of all, a clearer 
understanding now than there used to be of the possi- 
bilities for evangelism which arise out of the daily contact 
of Christians with their Mohammedan fellow-villagers. 
And the Mohammedan village is probably less intolerant 
than it was in former days. Of course, Christian 
villagers are often in great difficulties, but the influence 
of our modern times (traffic, education, technique), has 
penetrated into the remotest villages and tends to sap their 
self-confident intolerance. It is possible, if perhaps not 
easy, for a Christian to live in a Mohammedan village. 

‘When trying to strike the balance of the Christian 
colonies we have to put down as their main liability the 
lack of evangelistic influence on their Mohammedan 
surroundings. ‘They have fostered a unity of social and 
religious life not unlike the conditions existing in the 
Mohammedan villages they come from. ‘There are two 
major points which we may consider as their assets : 

‘1. They were places where the missionaries were 
considered as spiritual leaders and consequently fully 
exercised their influence. They were given a thorough 
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Christian education, and were and are strongholds of all 
that is good in Christian tradition. 

‘2. This enabled them to become and remain the 
nursery-garden of pastors, evangelists, teachers and 
nurses. A great number of the Native workers in church 
and mission come from these Christian colonies. 

‘If, on the one hand, the over-population of Java 
makes the founding of new Christian colonies in this 
island well-nigh impossible, on the other hand it forces 
many a Javanese to go to the much less densely populated 
parts of South Sumatra and Celebes. The Government 
encourages this emigration provided the emigrants are 
the type of man and woman that are fit for pioneer work. 
Some Christian families have already emigrated, and this 
may be a new page in the history of colonisation by 
Christian Javanese. There will be one great difference 
from the former pioneers: the emigrants to Sumatra 
and Celebes will certainly not found wholly Christian 
villages as their forefathers did on Java. It is quite clear 
that this situation presents a challenge and a possibility 
for evangelism. 

“Mr Merle Davis, who recently visited the Batakland 
in North Sumatra, has no doubt drawn attention to the 
evangelistic value of the emigration of Christian Bataks 
to the Mohammedan southern part of their country ; 
to the Mohammedan residency of Atchin, north of the 
Batakland ; and to the pagan Pak-pak district, west of 
the 'Toba lake! These Christian Batak emigrants not 
only become economically prosperous, but at the same 
time they are, through their schools, preachers and 


1 See Vol. V. in this series, The Economic Basis of the Church. 
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pastors (and lay preachers so long as they cannot afford 
a trained man), the openers-up of Mohammedan regions 
for the gospel. 

‘ Among the most important difficulties for the younger 
churches the existence of a number of separatist Christian 
groups ought to be mentioned. 

‘This phenomenon is not unknown elsewhere (cf. 
International Review of Missions of October 1937). It is 
a curious thing that all of these schismatic groups here 
present the same peculiarities as in Africa. ‘The separa- 
tion from the official church never takes place on spiritual 
or theological grounds; personal disputes with the 
pastor or the missionary, the exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline, nationalism (or, rather, provincialism) and 
family ties may be the reason for a break with the official 
national church. In practically all cases the separatist 
group shows a certain slackness as to Christian morals 
and, e.g., permits bigamy. Their winning power does 
not last for a long time, but it may turn up again in some 
other form after the original organisation has disappeared. 
There are but few cases of it in Java owing to the pressure 
of the bulk of the Mohammedan population on the small 
Christian community; most of these separatist groups 
are to be found in the outer provinces. ‘They sometimes 
seek a refuge in the Roman Catholic Church and, although 
they may change their minds even after that important 
step (and they sometimes do), this phase of the develop- 
ment presents a very real danger to Protestantism. 
(There is a tendency towards Roman Catholicism among 
educated Christian youth which may be considered as a 
parallel to this phenomenon. When educated boys or 
girls are in trouble more than one has voiced a desire 
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to join the Church of Rome.) I am inclined to think that 
both the forming of separatist groups and the joining of 
the Roman Catholic Church must be looked upon as 
resulting from the peculiar circumstances of these young 
churches. Their old community ties are slackened and 
have given way to a certain individualism among some 
of the leaders at least. ‘The church-consciousness is not 
always strong enough to overcome these forces which 
make for schisms and separatistic groups. On the other 
hand, the complete lack of authority which characterises 
these separatist movements may cause a reaction, i.e. a 
flight into the Roman Church. We are touching here 
upon a very grave problem of the future: the education 
of the younger churches towards church-consciousness. 
It is perhaps a necessity that missionary forces, which 
themselves are very largely the product of the individualist, 
non-ecclesiastical tendencies of nineteenth century 
Europe, should find themselves confronted with this 
problem. 

‘The strong influence of sects (Adventists, Pente- 
costalists, etc.) in the Netherlands Indies has to be 
mentioned in this connection. 

‘When reading over this letter I see that there are 
one or two points which have not yet been sufficiently 
considered. In answer to your question about the 
unsolved problems, I should perhaps have pointed out the 
lack of men and money in view of the immense possibilities 
and responsibilities. This is perhaps the problem for the 
Netherlands Indies. I am not yet even thinking about 
the parts of the country which are quite unoccupied by the 
Christian forces; I am merely referring to the fields 
which are, rightly or wrongly, usually referred to as 
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“occupied.” ‘The problem is so pressing that I some- 
times wonder if the mission ought not to change its 
policy completely, but I do not yet see how. The 
question of co-operation is not so big a problem here as 
elsewhere, all Protestant missions (except the sects) 
respecting one another’s territory. I do not mean to say 
that there are no questions at all in this respect, especially 
since the accent of missionary work has been transferred 
to the younger churches. ‘There are certainly problems 
arising out of the different policies followed by the 
Protestant Church of the Netherlands Indies (the former 
State Church), the mission of the Reformed Churches 
and the rest of the missions. But these problems are 
not yet of major importance. Further, I feel I ought 
to mention the confrontation with Islam as one of the 
most important problems of the near future. Paganism 
is yielding to Christianity or Islam everywhere, so in the 
future Islam will be the only opponent. And Muslims 
are getting more and more conscious of their religion.’ 
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CHAPTER TEN 
THE NEAR EAST 


CHRISTIAN COUNCIL ENQUIRY 


HE Rev. H., H. Riggs, secretary of the Near 
East Christian Council, contributes the following 
memorandum regarding the study now being carried 
on throughout the Near East in the problem of evangel- 
ising Muslims : 

During the past year and a half the Near East Christian 
Council has been conducting an enquiry the purpose of 
which is to ‘ find the winning way to present Christ to 
Muslims.’ ‘This enquiry has been prompted by the 
conviction that it behoves Christian workers to take very 
seriously the fact that a century of modern missions has 
hardly touched the Muslims of the Near East, and to 
re-examine their methods and ideals, so as to try to 
eliminate what repels, and stress what attracts, in our 
message to believers in Islam. 

Questions have been sent out to a circle of about three 
hundred missionaries and local workers closely in touch 
with this line of work, and replies have been received 
from individuals and groups representing perhaps one- 
fourth of those questioned. ‘Those who replied have 
shown keen interest, and give evidence of very earnest 
thinking, both individual and collective. A mass of very 
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T’he purpose of this report is to present, in the briefest 
possible compass, the net results of this correspondence 
and discussion, to date; the enquiry will be carried 
forward till some important phases of the problem have 
been fully discussed and something like a conclusion 
reached. 

In the last questionnaire sent out, some of the more 
fundamental questions were answered with absolute 
unanimity, and a majority of the other questions showed 
a preponderance of opinion that was only a little short 
of unanimity. ‘This, however, needs to be considered 
in the light of the fact that many persons to whom 
enquiries were sent probably failed to answer because 
they felt themselves out of harmony with the general 
trends shown by the questions. ‘The results here in- 
dicated do not, evidently, represent the actual practice of 
all missionary groups, nor, as yet, a general agreement 
to accept these suggestions. 


As a result of the very full discussion which many of 
the replies contained, the following points may be fairly 
stated as the consensus of opinion of a great majority of 
those who replied : 

1. The Message of Christ is the same for all men in 
the new life which He offers to all. There are elements 
in the Message as usually presented which are particularly 
offensive to Muslims, and make it more difficult for them 
than for other men to accept Christ. 

2. Far-reaching efforts are needed to eliminate from 
the Christian approach those elements, not essential 
to the presentation of Christ, which make acceptance 
particularly difficult for Muslims. 
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3. Public criticism of what Muslims hold sacred should 
always be avoided. 

4. The Christian worker should approach a Muslim 
with a sympathetic appreciation and respect for what is 
sincere in his faith and worship, and avoid anything that 
would primarily disparage that which is sacred for him. 

5. Our aim should be to make Christ known to men 
who need Him ; not primarily to win them away from 
Islam. 

6. We should start on the assumption that the Muslim 
knows and reverences Jesus enough to listen to Him ; 
and proceed to enrich that knowledge of His personality 
and power that will win loyalty to Him. 

7. Our primary effort should be to get people to follow 
Jesus and find the new life in Him, avoiding anything 
that diverts attention to controversial subjects. 

8. We should present Christ as one who comes to 
help, rather than as one who demands submission. 

g. Literature not in harmony with these principles 
should be revised, or else its use absolutely discontinued. 


It is obvious from a reading of the foregoing that the 
practical application of these principles to an active 
approach to non-Christians requires further study. The 
enquiry thus far has raised questions which are yet to 
be answered. Some of these questions may be stated as 
follows : 

1. How can the Message of Christ be so presented 
that it shall mean the same to the hearer that it does to 
the speaker? ‘This is unquestionably a vital and, as 
yet, an unsolved problem. For example, the assertion 
that Jesus is the Son of God—for the Christian the door 
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to a new life through Him—to the Muslim is a challenge 
to compromise or surrender his sublime conception of an 
absolute and spiritual God. And the acceptance of the 
Deity of Christ seems to the Muslim to mean a surrender 
of true monotheism. Neither of these conclusions is 
what the Christian would think of tolerating, yet he is 
constantly in the position of appearing to the Muslim to 
advocate them. Similarly, much of what the Christian 
says about sin and its forgiveness tends to turn the mind 
of the Muslim in a very different direction from what is 
in the thought of the Christian. 

In the past the tendency has been to force the issue, 
and to insist that the Muslim must surrender his pre- 
judices at any cost. ‘The failures of the past suggest that 
a fundamentally different approach is needed. 

2. How can the acceptance of the Jesus-way of life, 
and of Jesus as Saviour, be separated, in the mind of 
the Muslim, from the idea of a transfer of loyalty from 
the Muslim to the nominally Christian social-political- 
religious group ? Undeniably the appeal to ‘ become a 
Christian ’ naturally means to a Muslim the latter rather 
than the former. The transfer of loyalty from one group 
to the other is often of very doubtful value in itself, and 
is the most serious handicap in the whole effort to interest 
Muslims in the spiritual significance of Christ. How can 
this be overcome ? Again, the practice in the past has 
been to force the issue, and thus to remove the convert 
entirely from his old environment, in most cases. This 
testing has produced strong Christians, in those few 
cases where they have been able to meet it; but the 
negative result has been to hold the millions more solidly 
than ever to Islam by its splendid group-loyalty. 
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This raises several subsidiary questions : 

3. How can the convert be kept in effective touch 
with his former friends ? Experience in other missionary 
situations, where the convert is far and away the most 
winning worker for his own people, suggests that by 
separating the convert from his own community we have 
closed the most hopeful door to success. How can this 
separation be avoided ? 

4. How can the ‘ secret believer ’ who wants to witness 
for Christ among his own people by remaining one of 
them be nurtured and strengthened in his Christian 
faith and experience ? The testimony of many experi- 
enced workers is that such attempts too often end in the 
lapse of the new-born Christian into his former faith or 
into unbelief. But the fact that there are, in the aggregate, 
a fairly large number of Muslims who are trying to live 
for Christ while remaining in the Muslim community 
seems to call for very definite efforts to hold and strengthen 
and encourage such believers in their effort to make their 
new-found Saviour known without being cast out. The 
method for accomplishing this must be prayerfully 
sought and worked out. 

5. What can Christian workers do to make possible 
the growth, within the social organism of Islam, of a 
fellowship of those who are thus trying to follow Jesus ? 
Most missionary bodies express the main objective of 
their efforts in terms of ‘ indigenous, self-perpetuating and 
self-propagating ’ groups of believers in Jesus. The 
difficulties in the way of keeping such groups truly 
indigenous in the Muslim world seem humanly insur- 
mountable. But that is the more compelling reason why 
Christians should seek God’s way to achieve the goal. 
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The enquiry above-mentioned will engross the atten- 
tion of the Near East Christian Council and of mission- 
aries and others in that great area for a considerable 
time to come. ‘’he problems to be faced in the presenta- 
tion of the Gospel to Muslims may be illustrated by two 
documents of widely diverse character, one dealing with 
the interpretation of essential Christian doctrines to 
Muslims, the other with the work of village evangelisa- 
tion in Iran. The former is compiled by the Rev. William 
M. Miller, of the American Presbyterian Mission, Iran, 
using material gathered by a number of experienced 
workers in all parts of the Near East. ‘The latter is by 
the Rt Rev. W. J. Thompson, Bishop in Iran. 


THE PRESENTATION TO MUSLIMS OF THE CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINES OF THE DEITY OF CHRIST, THE TRINITY, THE 
ATONEMENT AND THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Preliminary Question—Should we attempt to explain these 
doctrines to unbelievers ? 

When Muslims ask us how Jesus was the Son of God, 
or how His death on the Cross benefited His followers, 
should we explain fully our Christian belief or not? 
There are some who would answer in the negative. 
‘Perhaps we are wrong,’ writes one, ‘in attempting to 
explain our theological tenets to Muslims, even to the 
most sincere. Are they not truths that must be discovered 
for one’s own self? Has one a right to claim belief in 
the Deity of our Lord before submitting himself com- 
pletely to the will and direction of that Lord, to the 
exclusion of all others? Has one any right to say that 
he believes in the Trinity unless he has felt in his own 
heart the presence of the Triune God ? Can one honestly 
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affirm the truth of the Atonement until after having had 
one’s own sins taken away, and having given proof of 
this by a changed life? ... It was true in the early 
centuries, it is true to-day . . . and I believe it will ever 
be true, that our most precious religious tenets remain 
incomprehensible and misunderstood to all men, except 
to those who, through humility and obedience, have been 
touched by the holy fire of our Lord’s presence.’ This 
writer adds, ‘ Lead the seeker, if possible, into a spiritual 
fellowship with our Lord, before attempting an explana- 
tion of our doctrines. Grant the recent convert the 
right to formulate for himself his own intellectual belief 
about Christ.’ 

Another experienced evangelist writes as follows: 
‘It is my firm conviction that the average Muslim, 
unless he has been for some time in close contact with 
Christian teaching, is unprepared spiritually, ethically 
or intellectually for the understanding or reception of 
those fundamental Christian truths. ‘The Muslim 
conception of the Unity of God, of His transcendence, 
of His difference from all created things, of Will and 
Power as His supreme attributes, of His freedom from 
all emotion, in fact the whole theology of Islam as well 
as the explicit teaching of the Koran on the subject, 
makes it exceedingly difficult for him to accept either 
the Trinity or the Divinity of our Lord or the Atonement. 
The Muslim’s natural attitude to all of those Christian 
doctrines is one of repugnance and contempt. 

‘For these reasons I believe it is a mistake, except in 
rare cases ... to expound these doctrines before a 
certain amount of preliminary teaching has been given, 
which will prepare the way for their proper understanding - 
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and acceptance. If a Muslim presses for an explanation 
of them, it may be necessary to say courteously but 
firmly that the explanation can only come later. The 
Muslim should be encouraged to study the life of our 
Lord as it is given to us in the Gospels, so that he may 
become familiar with His character and Person. He 
should also be allowed to realise and to share in the 
spiritual experience of God, which is the secret of 
the inner life of his Christian instruction. Thus he 
will be introduced in a practical and experimental way 
to the vital truths underlying the formal doctrine of the 
Trinity.’ 

Another veteran missionary writes out of his long 
experience : ‘ It seems to me that our message is Christ 
Crucified and Risen as our Saviour from the guilt and 
power of sin and the One who can bring us into right 
relation to God. Our task is that of witnessing, and the 
chief element in witnessing is to tell our experience of 
what Christ has done for us. Our object is to lead the 
Muslim to realise his need of salvation. This is the first 
step for the Muslim as it is for everyone whom we may 
seek to lead to Christ, and until he has taken this step, 
it is of little use to try to get him to take the second or 
third step. When the Muslim has taken this step and 
has become a sincere enquirer, the chief difficulty in 
accepting these truths which are special stumbling blocks 
to Muslims has been removed.’ 

And a convert of fifty-five years’ experience as a 
Christian writes : ‘ When a person gets acquainted with 
Him (Christ) then he is subdued and matured for higher 
truths. . . . A Muslim has a very shallow idea about 
sin, does not see what an outrage against a holy God this 
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wilfulness is. He needs this conviction first, and it is 
the Holy Spirit that can do this for him, otherwise it 
is building on the sand. He giveth the knowledge of 
everything and leadeth into all truth. A Muslim is a 
“natural man” (1 Cor. ii. 14) and cannot understand. 
These truths are discerned by and through the Spirit. 
A dead corpse cannot feel nor understand.’ 

Another correspondent gives this instance of how 
God’s Spirit makes those doctrines intelligible: ‘ One 
bright convert of many years’ standing and faithful 
witness . . . in reply to my questions said that it was ~ 
only after continual prayer, for three years in fact, that 
she got the light she sought on these subjects. ‘Then it 
was just through reading the Scriptures only that the 
Lord Himself made them easy for her to believe.’ 

How often we have had the experience of trying for 
weeks or months to satisfy the questionings of some 
enquirer who could not, or would not, believe that the 
Bible was true and that Jesus was the Son of God, the 
only Saviour. And then something happens. The man 
is humbled. He desires no longer to argue, and kneels 
to pray. With tears streaming down his face he asks 
the Lord to forgive and save him. He professes his faith 
in Christ, and rises from his knees a Christian. All his 
difficulties vanish like mist before the rising sun, and, 
like Thomas, he exclaims, ‘My Lord and my God!’ 
And our problem is solved. 

But let us ask again, should we discuss the Deity of 
our Lord with one who is not yet ready to bow before 
Him? Such discussion usually leads to controversy, 
and, to quote another missionary, ‘ we repeat the ad- 
monition that a missionary ought to avoid all controversy, 
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but add “as far as in him lies.””» Mere controversy, 
which consists of a desire to win, is utterly futile and may 
do great harm. But the controversy which consists of 
a patient explaining away of misconceptions and an 
elucidating of the truths of our own religion cannot be 
avoided. It is not as though we came to some pagans 
with minds that are empty and anxious to find a satisfying 
religion. ‘The Mohammedan mind is already occupied 
. many of his beliefs and our beliefs are mutually 
exclusive, and his beliefs were there first. ‘They are 
precious to him and he will not easily discard them.’ 

But, necessary as it is for these false and inadequate 
conceptions to be dislodged from the mind and heart of 
the Muslim, ‘ it is a mistake, except in rare cases,’ writes 
an experienced evangelist, ‘to make a direct attack on 
the validity of the Koran, the Muslim conception of the 
Unity and Transcendence of God, or the unsatisfying 
character of Islamic philosophy, as the only result is to 
offend and alienate the Muslim, or, if the attack is 
successful, to destroy the intellectual basis of his outlook 
on life, without necessarily effecting any spiritual change 
in his personality. Whatever we say should be a positive 
statement of our own Christian faith and experience.’ 

It has been the experience of one mission which has, 
been used of God in winning hundreds of converts that 
in public addresses and, as far as is possible, in private 
conversation it is best to avoid all reference to Islam, 
and simply preach the gospel of God’s love in Christ as 
persuasively as possible, not so much to Muslims whom 
we wish to convert to Christianity, as to sinners whom 
we long to lead to the Divine Saviour. While the gospel 
is preached in the way that will be least offensive and 
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most intelligible to the Muslim, there is no toning down 
whatever of those truths which are necessarily objection- 
able. 

We will now pass on to the consideration of the best 
way of presenting the doctrines under consideration. 


1. The Deity of fesus Christ 


The Muslim is strongly prejudiced against the Christian 
doctrine of the Sonship and Divinity of our Lord, and 
in feeling as he does he is only following the teaching 
of the Koran. ‘ The Jews say, “‘ Ezra is ason of God”’; 
and the Christians say, ‘“‘ ‘The Messiah is a son of God.”’ 
Such the sayings in their mouths! They resemble the 
sayings of the Infidels of old ! God do battle with them ! 
How are they misguided?’ (Rodwell, pp. 473-474). 
And again, ‘ Infidels now are they who say, “‘ God is the 
Messiah, Son of Mary ”’ (Rodwell, p. 494). And again, 
“say : He is God alone; God the eternal, He begetteth 
not, and He is not begotten; And there is none like 
unto Him ’ (Rodwell, p. 29). 

Since the thinking of most Muslims is coloured by 
this Koranic teaching it is always well at the very first 
to try to clear away misunderstanding and prepare the 
minds of enquirers for the reception of Christian truth. 
Often it is necessary to state boldly that in saying Jesus 
is the Son of God we do not mean that He took a human 
wife and had offspring—we do not mean that Jesus was 
the carnal (feswant) Son of God, but that He was God’s 
spiritual (ruhanzt) Son. 

Muslims are inclined to connect the Sonship of Christ 
with His birth from the Virgin Mary, in which, of course, 
they believe. And it is possible to ask the Muslim who 
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objects to the term ‘ Son of God ’ the question: ‘ If God 
was not the Father of Jesus, then who was His father ? ’ 
But it is better on the whole to dissociate His Sonship 
from His human birth, and make it clear that long before 
Jesus was born into this world He was the Son of God. 

Sometimes it may be helpful to say, ‘Do not be 
surprised that we call Jesus “Son of God,” for we 
believe that we too are children of God ’—but we shall 
be careful not to give the impression that Christ’s Sonship 
and ours are of the same sort. We may also refer to the 
title Ruhallah (Spirit of God) which Mohammedans 
give to Jesus, which indicates that He is very closely 
related to God, even though the term is not understood 
by Muslims to imply His divinity. It is often worth 
while to point out that the title ‘Son of God’ is not one 
which Christians have themselves given to Christ. 
Christians use this title because it was applied to Jesus 
by the angel Gabriel (Luke 1. 32, 35), by John the 
Baptist (John i. 34), by the apostles (Matt. xvi. 16, etc.), by 
Jesus Himself (John ix. 35; Mark xu. 6, etc.), and by 
God (Matt. ui. 19). Anyone who objects to this term is 
finding fault not with Christians but with Christ and 
God His Father. 

When the way has thus been cleared we may proceed 
to lead the enquirer to knowledge of our Lord’s Person. 
And this may best be done by causing him, so far as 
possible, to pass through the same experiences as the 
apostles passed through on their way to the confession 
of their faith in Jesus as their Lord and God. As an 
aged convert expresses it: ‘‘The acquaintance and 
knowledge of the disciples as to the Person of the ador- 
able Lord and Saviour has been gradual, at the outset 
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only a man, son of Joseph, from Nazareth. And even 
when He calms the tempest, which was after they had 
been with Him a long time, they say, “‘ Whence is this 
man?” For along time He is ranked with other prophets, 
and even on the mount He is considered equal with Moses 
and Elijah, and He gradually allows the rays of the 
Divine Sun within to shine behind the cloud of His 
human body and penetrate and illumine their mind. 
He never even told them He was the Messiah... . 
God calls attention by saying, “‘ Behold My Servant! ”’ 
Why should we not be justified in presenting Him at 
the outset as Jehovah’s Servant? Peter twice speaks of 
him as His (God’s) Servant. We are fully justified in 
introducing Him to the Muslims as the Rasul-ullah 
(““ One Sent by God ”—John xvii.). His own statement 
justifies us (Heb. iii. 1). Also Paul and Peter both call 
God “ the God and Father of our Lord Jesus.” He is 
the true Servant, the only perfect Apostle, the only abd 
who ever worshipped God in Spirit and Truth. When a 
person gets acquainted with Him he is subdued and 
matured for higher truths. Who that gets to know Him 
does not eventually bow in worship and adoration because 
he sees the Father is revealed in Him ?’ 

‘ My plan,’ says one missionary, ‘is to bring Muslims 
up to the Deity of Christ in the same way that the first 
disciples came to it. I take the enquirer through the 
Gospel of Matthew. ‘There Christ is introduced as 
‘‘ Jesus ”’ (Saviour) and ‘‘ Emmanuel ”’ (God with us). 
The teachings show that He spoke as never man spoke. 
Then when the enquirer comes to chapter xvi. and hears 
(from Peter) that Jesus is the Son of God he is prepared 
for it. And later in the parable of the wicked husband- 
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men he sees that Christ sets Himself apart from all the 
prophets. Then I go to the first chapter of John’s 
Gospel. I emphasise that Christianity is not God 
sending messages to men, but God seeking men, and 
to do this He came Himself in Christ.’ 

Anotherfmissionary of long experience says that he 
always begins by telling the story of Jesus Christ. He 
starts with the Old ‘Testament and prophecies relating 
to our Lord, then describes the beauty of His life, His 
death and His, resurrection, according to the scriptures. 
Then he asks the enquirer to read the Gospel of Matthew 
by himself, and to come with any questions that may arise, 
and then to read Luke, John and Acts in the same way. 
‘I think it is desirable,’ he adds, ‘ to make a distinction 
between Jesus as “‘ Son of God” and as divine. ‘“‘ Son 
of God ” can be explained as a title, but no one can accept 
the Deity of Christ save as the Holy Spirit enables him. 
I question whether one can accept the Deity of Christ 
till he has accepted Christ Himself.’ This missionary 
says that he has always found it best to begin with the 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, to which most Muslims 
in his field readily assent, and to proceed from that truth 
to the Sonship of Christ, the real and perfect Child of 
the Father. 

Another effective method of presenting Christ’s 
Person is the following: ‘ When the time has come for 
explaining the divinity of our Lord, the best method of 
procedure (after removing the erroneous idea common 
to Muslims that the life of our Lord began with His 
birth on earth and that the angel Gabriel was the divinely 
sent means of His conception) is to follow, at the outset, 
the Johannine doctrine of the Logos, rather than the 
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New Testament teaching about the divine Sonship. 
Beginning with the Koranic statement that Jesus is 
Kalimatu’llah wa ruhun minhu, we can point out that 
as a man’s words express his innermost thoughts, so the 
divine word which is incarnate in Jesus reveals the thoughts 
of God. If we want to know the thoughts of God, we 
must turn to His Word. The Word of God has existed 
from eternity, and became incarnate, for our sakes, in 
Jesus Christ. It was by this same Word that God created 
the worlds, so that the revelation of God’s thoughts in 
creation is confirmed and illuminated by His revelation 
of them in Christ. 

‘The ultimate eternal relationship between God and 
His Word is not easy to understand. All statements 
about God soon pass beyond the realm of our finite 
understanding. But we can remind the Muslim of his 
belief in the Koran as the Kalam nafzi of God, which, 
according to orthodox Muslim doctrine, is the same as 
the Kalam nafzi of God Himself, so that there is a 
revelation in time of the eternal speech of God. Whereas, 
however, the “ Speech of God ” is, in Muslim thought, 
only one of the divine attributes, we believe that God’s 
Word is One with God Himself.’ 

While it is true that the Christian doctrine of the 
Person of Christ zs a cause of stumbling to Muslims, 
we should remember that it also has a strong appeal for 
sincere seekers for God, and instead of toning down our 
teaching and trying to make it conform to the Muslim 
conception, we should rather lift up Christ in all His 
divine glory that He may draw men to Himself. Man has 
certain fundamental needs, which only a Divine Person 
can meet. We should start from these needs, and show 
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the Muslim enquirer how our Divine Christ is able to 
meet them. We have already seen how Christ the 
Divine Logos meets the need of man for a sure word 
from God. In the same way He meets the need for a 
Mediator between God and man. If Jesus were only the 
the Son of man He could not connect man with God any 
better than did the prophets who went before Him. For 
man the creature is far removed from God the Creator. 
The bridge which spans the river must rest firmly on 
the bank on both sides of the stream, and if one is to. 
bridge the abyss between man and God he must be not 
only “ Son of man’ but also ‘ Son of God.’ The unique 
thing about Jesus is that He was not just Son of God, 
or Son of man, but was both Son of God and Son of 
man, thus for the first and only time in history making 
a road over which man can go to God, as He said, ‘ I am 
the way . . . no man cometh unto the Father but by 
Me.’ 

Another longing in the heart of man is to see God. 
But God is invisible. ‘No man hath seen God at any 
time.’ In nature something of the glory of God has 
been revealed, but the divine image is everywhere 
marred by the sin and evil in the world. Is there no place 
where God is perfectly revealed? ‘The apostle Paul 
says that Christ is the Image of the Invisible God (Col. 
i. 15), and Jesus says of Himself, ‘ He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father.’ As the spirit of a man is revealed 
more perfectly in his face than in any other part of his 
body, so God is most clearly manifest in the Person of 
Christ, who is indeed the Face of God. 

Man wants also to draw near to God. But when God 


is so much greater and holier than man, how can sinful 
VOL. III.—I7 
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man approach Him? Is it possible for man to soar up 
and touch the sun ? It is not, for even if he could succeed 
in drawing near he would be consumed by the heat. 
Hence, since man cannot go up to the sun the sun comes 
down to man. ‘The sunshine floods into our homes in 
a form which we can receive and lights and warms us, 
and in touching it we are really touching the sun which 
is its source. Just so, since man is unable by his wisdom 
or goodness to draw near to God, God has in His great 
love condescended to come near to man. The coming 
of Christ to earth was really the coming of God, His 
mighty acts were the acts of God, His loving deeds were 
the deeds of God, His sacrifice for our sins was the sacrifice 
of God. In Christ God has come near to mankind, and 
anyone who wills may draw near to God in Him. The 
famous passage in Philippians ii. may well be read in 
this connection. 

Man’s greatest need is for a Saviour. But no man 
can save us. Our Saviour must be one who is greater 
than man. Indeed, the only one who can save us from 
sin is the same one who created us in the beginning, that 
is, the Lord. But what has God done to save us? Ifa 
child should fall into the sea, would his father send a 
servant to pull him out ? Would he not rather leap into 
the water himself and save his child ? And can we think 
that God’s love toward us is less than the love of an 
earthly father ? Surely God must have done something 
Himself to save us from our sins! What has He done? 
The Bible tells us that He has come in Christ to take 
on Himself our sins and to give us salvation. ‘This is 
indeed good news. Our whole purpose should be to 
lead the Muslim to yield himself to this divine Saviour, 
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and if he does so he will soon be ready to confess with 
all believers that Christ is Lord and God. 


2. Lhe Trinity 


The discussion of the Person of Christ brings_us to 
the problem of presenting the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity to Muslim enquirers. I will quote at length from 
the excellent statement of one of the most experienced 
missionaries in the Near East: ‘ We must begin by re- 
moving the prevalent misconception that the Trinity 
consists of God, Mary and Jesus. After all, I generally 
take the line that it is from our Lord’s own teaching that 
we derive our knowledge of the Trinity. It is not a 
truth which can be reached by induction or demonstra- 
tion, apart from Christ’s revelation of God. Personally, 
I do not find the usual Christian arguments in support 
of the Trinity, based on the threefold conception of the 
knower, the known and the relationship of knowing, or 
of the Lover, the Loved and the relationship of Love, 
very convincing. ‘They seem to me to threaten the 
Personality of the Holy Spirit, and to reduce the Third 
Person of the Trinity to a relationship only. . . . While, 
however, stressing the fact that it is by revelation, and 
revelation only, that we are accorded a glimpse of the inner 
nature of the Godhead, we can show that the Christian 
belief in the Trinity enables us to solve what was to 
Muslim theologians virtually an insoluble problem, 
namely, how God, who is Pure ‘Transcendence, ever 
came to create the world, or to have any relationship 
Webs. vs 

“Many Muslims are helped to understand the Trinity 
in Unity, by such symbols as the relationship of the 
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mind, the memory and the will within the same individual, 
or of the sun, light and heat, though I always think it is 
of supreme importance that we point out the inadequacy 
of such metaphors or symbolism for the expression of 
ultimate truth. It is also essential to make clear that 
“Personality ” in the Godhead completely transcends 
any form of personality with which we are acquainted. . . . 

‘On the whole, I have noticed that Muslims tend to 
receive kindly Christian teaching about the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, probably, I suppose, because of an 
unconscious sense of dissatisfaction with the spiritual 
barrenness of any extreme doctrine of tanzih, and the 
desire to compensate for this by Sufi and Dervish 
practices. When expounding the Christian belief in the 
third person of the Trinity, I have heard of Muslims 
who have been helped by a reference to the Muslim 
belief in the Amr Allah, the eternal kun of the divine 
command, which adumbrates, however inadequately, 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

‘Educated Muslims derive much benefit from reading 
Gairdner’s booklet on God as Triune, Creator, Incarnate 
and Atoner as well as from Gairdner’s other excellent 
booklet on The Muslim Idea of God. It is interesting to 
note that on page 8 of the former, Gairdner refers to the 
Muslim doctrine of the uncreatedness of the Koran as 
a valuable means of introduction to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity.’ See also the article in the Moslem 
World of July 1937 on ‘ Jesus the Word of God.’ 

Another veteran missionary writes that in discussing 
the Trinity with enquirers he points out three things : 
‘ (1) that it is a spiritual relationship, not a physical one, 
using Christ’s talk with Nicodemus about the new birth 
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as an illustration; (2) that it contains mystery; and 
(3) that, while its truth may be above reason, it is not 
contrary to reason. Here we may use the many illustra- 
tions of trinity in nature, as that matter exists in three 
forms, gaseous, liquid and solid ; there are three divisions ; 
man is a trinity ; and even the Arabic language which 
Muslims consider sacred is based on roots containing 
three letters each. I would never seem to take the 
position of undertaking to prove the doctrine of the 
Trinity to them, but simply show that it is not contrary 
to reason. Nor would I be drawn into a long discussion 
on the subject. Rather I would refer them to the tract, 
The Key of Mysteries, and return to the practical subject 
of sin and its remedy.’ 

Another missionary of nearly forty years’ experience 
says that his method in discussing the Trinity is first to 
emphasise the Unity of God, and show how it is taught 
in both Old and New Testaments. ‘Then he explains 
that the difficulty is not in God’s nature but in our limited 
understanding. If we could fully understand God then 
He would not be God, and would be unworthy of our 
worship. ‘The illustration of the union in man of body, 
mind and spirit, has proved helpful in showing the 
possibility of trinity in unity. Some have found a 
reference to the suggestions of trinity in the Old Testa- 
ment to be useful, such as Gen. i. 26, ill. 22, xi. 7, and 
the use of the plural Elohim for God in Deut. vi. 4. 
Others use the illustration of the trinity of thinking, 
willing and feeling in the human mind. The mind is 
one, but it is so intricate that no one can understand it 
fully. 

A convert says that he never heard the term ‘ Trinity ’ 
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till long after he believed in Christ, and when it was 
explained to him he accepted it at once. Certainly there 
is little use in trying to explain the Trinity to people 
who have not yet accepted the Lordship of Christ. But 
when the spirit of God has enabled one to say that 
‘Jesus is Lord’ the doctrine of the Trinity will cause 
him little difficulty. In fact, this doctrine will solve a 
number of his difficulties. As another missionary has 
expressed it: ‘ We can point out (to enquirers) that the 
belief in the Divinity of Christ and the Trinity arose 
among a people who, for ages, had clung to the Unity 
of God with fanatic devotion, and that the inspired 
writers of the New Testament never found any difficulty 
in retaining their belief in the Unity of God, and at the 
same time accepting Jesus Christ as the very Son of 
God. Our doctrine of the Trinity is merely a sincere 
attempt to state scientifically the truth on this matter 
revealed in God’s Word to us. When once people are 
truly converted and experience God’s saving power they 
are on their part convinced that this triune God is the 
only God that can be the author of their salvation : that 
they need a divine Saviour and sanctifier as well as a 
divine Creator, yet one God.’ 

To conclude, it is generally agreed that it is a mistake 
to argue about the Trinity with those who have not 
become disciples of our Master. Enquirers should be 
led through a reading of the Bible and other Christian 
books to a knowledge of Christ and of their own need for 
a Saviour. Misunderstandings should be removed, and 
if questions are asked about the Trinity they should be 
answered as simply as possible, and enquirers should be 
told that this mystery of our faith will become clearer 
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to them as they proceed. ‘Then when they are ready to 
kneel at Christ’s feet and confess Him as Saviour and 
Lord they will discover that while they do not yet under- 
stand the Trinity they believe it with all their hearts. 


3. The Atonement 


One experienced missionary writes as follows: ‘ We 
approached the Atonement by reading the story of 
Abraham’s sacrifice of his son and the Muslim reference 
to it in the slaying of the sheep at the great Feast. Lead- 
ing them to talk we came to the formula used by the 
chief of the family as he laid his hand on the sheep’s head, 
saying, ‘“ May God receive thee as of old He received 
thee in the place of Ismael (Isaac).” ‘That points to 
“substitution.” ‘Then we read the story of our Paschal 
Lamb, and they said, “‘ The man was greater than the 
sheep.” ‘Tracing the story of sin through the lives of 
men of old, Adam, Jacob, Moses, David, Solomon, we 
ask them where the Justice of God was shown in the 
vital question of sin—was there a ransom? ‘They knew 
of none. “There is no justice on earth,” said the 
Mofti, ‘‘ but God is Just!” ‘‘ Where and how did justice 
and mercy meet?” we asked. Could the Muslim 
explain the mystery better than we could? It did not 
seem so !’ 

‘In regard to the doctrine of the Atonement,’ writes 
another missionary, ‘I do not think that we can improve 
on the argument of St Paul that it is the only known way 
that God could be just ‘“ and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus,” Muslims believe in both the justice 
and the mercy of God, and when a Muslim says to us, 
as he sometimes does, ‘‘ If God wishes to act in accord- 
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ance with justice why does He not punish the one who 
sins instead of an innocent person?” We reply that 
this would be in agreement with justice, but would be a 
reflection on His mercy, for God is merciful as well as 
just. Then the Muslim will say, ‘(If God wishes to 
show mercy why does He not forgive freely without 
requiring a penalty?” We reply that this would be 
contrary to God’s justice, and God is just as well as 
merciful.’ 

Others point out that the real difficulty is that the 
Muslim rarely has a sense of sin, and until a man realises 
his sin he will not know the need of the atonement. 
Among Shiites the head-cutting and flagellation in 
Moharram seem to some to indicate ‘ the natural feeling 
of the human heart that there must be some atonement.’ 
But it is improbable that anything in Islam will prove 
of much use in preparing the mind of the Muslim for 
the acceptance of the Christian doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. For the Muslim denies the necessity for atone- 
ment, he denies the death of Christ, and the Christian 
doctrine of the Cross is a stumbling block to him as 
much as to the Jew. But when he sees himself as a 
sinner needing a divine Saviour, what comfort and joy 
come to him through believing that Christ is the pro- 
pitiation for his sin, and that God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world to Himself. Could there be any news 
better than this, that the Holy God Himself has taken 
our sins upon Him and has in Christ suffered for us that 
we might be forgiven and saved ? 

The following statement from another missionary is 
worth quoting at length: ‘I generally begin with an 
illustration drawn from everyday life of the love of a 
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father or mother for his (her) child, and the grief which 
the parent suffers when the child does wrong. The parent 
may punish the child, as a form of discipline ; but it is 
the parent’s love manifested in his grief, rather than the 
punishment, which will win the child away from his 
inclination to wrong-doing. Fear of punishment may 
lead to the abandonment of bad habits, or it may only 
encourage deception, so as to avoid the penalty of dis- 
covery. Love for the parent leads to genuine sorrow 
for sin, and a dislike for the thing which has caused the 
parent grief. If sin persists, the relationship of love and 
fellowship between the parent and the child is marred, 
if not broken. Such illustrations give us a hint of the 
sorrow which our sin causes to a completely holy and 
righteous God. It is not the hope of heaven’s rewards 
or the fear of the torments of hell which cause us to hate 
sin. Only the knowledge of God’s love and sorrow will 
do that. 

‘At this point it is generally necessary to give some 
definite instruction . . . on what sin is, in the sight of 
God. ‘The lessons of the Sermon on the Mount are 
invaluable for this purpose. ‘The aim is by positive 
teaching to remove the popular distinction between 
“ greater’ and “lesser ’’ sins, to show the fundamental 
difference between “‘ moral ”’ and .‘‘ ceremonial ”’ failure, 
and to drive sin back to the realm of thought and motive. 
There are some excellent passages on the nature of sin 
in El Ghazzali’s Ihya el Ulum, which I have also found 
useful in this connection. 

‘The most important aspect of sin is its corruption 
of our nature, and its marring of our fellowship with God. 
Salvation is not from the penalty of sin as an external 
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punishment, but from sin itself with its intrinsic conse- 
quences. We cannot compensate for our sins by works 
of supererogation or by supplementary prayers or fast- 
ings. Only God can restore our fellowship with Him 
by the forgiveness of our sin. Only God can give us 
power and grace to overcome sin so that we shall be 
restored to our true nature. But we cannot realise what 
sin is, or what sorrow it causes God, till we realise what 
it costs God to forgive sin, and this Jesus, who is the 
Word of Revelation of God, has shown us in His teaching, 
in His life and, above all, by His death on the Cross. It 
is a mistake to imagine that God forgives or refuses to 
forgive sin in an arbitrary way, because we know from 
Jesus’ teaching that God loves all, and wants all men to 
be saved. Men, however, must first repent, and it is the 
love of God for sinners revealed in Christ and God’s 
forgiveness mediated through the Cross, which alone 
lead to true repentance. Nor is there any reliance to 
be placed on the intercession of any prophet, for sin is 
a matter between a man and his God, and no merely 
human intercession can avail for its removal. 

‘In all this teaching, there are two points to be borne 
especially in mind. The first is the need for an intimate 
acquaintance with the difference between the Muslim and 
the Christian Arabic religious vocabulary ; not only are 
such words as “sin,” “ heaven ”’ and “ hell” used with 
a different meaning by the two communities, but the 
connotation of such terms as “‘ atonement” and “ re- 
demption ” differ vitally in the one religion from their 
connotation in the other. It is only too easy to give a 
mental and spiritual impression contrary to that which 
is intended. 
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‘And, secondly, we must scrupulously avoid all 
suspicions of a distinction in character or purpose 
between God the Father and God the Son. We must 
remember that it was ‘“‘ God in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself.” ‘The Atonement is a revelation 
in time of the eternal redemptive attitude of God Himself. 
It makes plain in history ‘“‘ the Cross that is in the heart 
of God.” Some presentations of the Atonement common 
in Muslim lands savour unquestionably of tritheism. One 
of the best booklets on this whole subject is Gairdner’s 
Aspects of the Redemptive Act of Christ.’ 

Probably the most effective possible presentation of the 
Atonement for many enquirers would be to read first 
Luke xv., which shows how the Heavenly Father grieves 
over and longs for His lost children ; then the story of 
the Crucifixion from one or more of the Gospels, which 
shows what it cost God to receive and forgive sinners ; 
and finally Isaiah liii., which explains in a wonderful 
way the propitiatory character of Christ’s sacrifice. 


4. Inspiration of the Scriptures 


The Muslim has two main criticisms of the Christian 
Scriptures : (1) He says our Christian Scriptures are the 
words of men, whereas the Koran is entirely the Word 
of God, and (2) he contends that, since the Scrip- 
tures contain teachings which are contrary to the Koran, 
they most certainly have been corrupted, and are no 
longer trustworthy. In reply to the first criticism, we 
can say that the true Word of God has been perfectly 
recorded for us, not in any book, but in the Person of 
Jesus Christ, whose title is Kalimatw’llah. In His holy 
life and sacrificial death and glorious resurrection, God 
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speaks most clearly to men, and the Scriptures were 
written under the direction of God’s Spirit only that we 
who did not see Christ on earth might know Him and 
hear God’s Word in Him. The important thing is not 
whether a book claims to contain the very Word of God 
or not, but whether through it we hear and know the 
Kalimatw llah. For example, the story of the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection of Christ recorded for us by the 
authors of the four Gospels reveals far more to us of the 
mind and heart of God than any chapter of any other 
book ever written, for in it God makes known His love 
to us, not in word, but in deed. 

In answering the second criticism, that our Scriptures 
have been corrupted, we can refer the enquirer to one of 
the books which have been written on this subject, and 
allow him to study the evidence for himself. Or we can 
advise him to read the Scriptures yet more carefully, 
sure that if he does so they will themselves convince 
him of their trustworthy character. In many places 
Muslims themselves have come to realise that they can 
no longer maintain that the Christian Scriptures have 
been corrupted. 

‘We never argued,’ writes one retired missionary, 
‘We simply gave our message, and persuaded them to 
read, or let us read to them of “ the Word who became 
flesh ” and whose “ life was the Light of men.” ‘“‘ We 
do not defend a lion, we let it loose!” ... Many 
years ago one of the Muslim objectors said, as a reason 
for destroying the New Testament treasured by a young 
convert, “‘ Burn that book, there is a living spirit in it, 
and it is there she finds strength—burn it!” And years 
later he brought it back to her and said, ‘‘ We were 
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afraid to burn it because of the spirit that lives in it!” 
Our explanation of the inexplicable are often wasted, 
but His word does not return unto Him void !’ 

‘On the question of inspiration,’ writes another, ‘I 
have generally found it most helpful to lend a Muslim 
the two books by Gairdner on What happened before the 
Hegira, and Inspiration—Islamic and Christian. 'They 
give the arguments for the authenticity of the Christian 
Scriptures and a reasonable interpretation of the Christian 
doctrine of Inspiration better than any other book I 
know. Of one thing I am sure, and that is that we 
should avoid all direct attacks on the historical accuracy 
or validity of the Koran or on the character of the 
prophet Mohammed. Also, I am convinced that we 
should not seek to defend an interpretation of Inspiration 
which is more Islamic than Christian. ‘The Christian 
Church has never committed itself to such an untenable 
position. 7 

‘In any discussion of Inspiration, the subject of the 
sinlessness of the prophet is certain to emerge. Here it 
may be necessary to quote from various sources to prove 
that no prophet was sinless. It will also be necessary 
to enlarge upon the meaning of sin and the imperfection 
of human nature. ‘This in turn will make it possible to 
show how the divine revelation being mediated through 
individuals living at different periods of history and 
in differing environments is conditioned to some extent 
by the outlook and environment of each individual. 

‘ Again, the fact of progress in revelation will inevitably 
arise—not that progress is itself inevitable—but the fact 
that God is ever seeking to make Himself more fully 
known, as men are able and willing to receive His message. 
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Even to-day there is “‘ progressive revelation,” as under 


the guidance of the Spirit of God we understand more 
adequately the significance of our Lord’s life and teaching. 
Here, however, we must make it clear that God, having 
revealed Himself once and for all in Christ in a perfect 
revelation bodily, there can be no place for a further 
subsequent revelation.’ 

Conclusion. 'This study has not attempted to solve 
the many theological problems which are involved in the 
topics under consideration. We have merely tried to 
gather together the experience of a number of workers 
as to the most practical and effective way of presenting 
the doctrines on which Christians largely agree to 
Muslims who usually strongly disagree with them. If 
this enquiry has stirred up any minds which had grown 
sluggish, or has brought any practical suggestions to 
workers who long to improve their workmanship, or has 
given any new hope to those who have toiled all night 
and taken nothing, the effort will not have been in vain. 


VILLAGE EVANGELISM IN IRAN 


In the early days of modern missionary work in Iran 
last century it was almost impossible to do direct evan- 
gelism amongst the Muslims owing to their extreme 
fanaticism. ‘The missionaries found it very difficult to 
make contacts with the Muslim population, whereas the 
members of the ancient Christian churches of Armenia 
and Assyria, resident in Iran, were friendly and ap- 
proachable. 

For example, the first missionaries to Isfahan were not 
permitted to live in the town but had to go across the 
river to the Armenian suburb where the first contacts 
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were naturally made with the Armenians, with the result 
that a Protestant Armenian Church was developed 
there which still exists. A church was built and a hospital 
and school opened to which, of course, Muslims, if they 
desired and dared to do so, were welcome to come as 
well as Armenians. Some did so at great personal risk, 
often being beaten for their trouble by order of the 
Mullahs. 

Conditions gradually altered until about the beginning 
of this century the C.M.S. hospital and school moved out 
of Julfa (the Armenian quarter), into the town of Isfahan, 
and since then the emphasis has been increasingly put 
on the Muslim work, until now it is almost entirely 
such. But fanaticism and the difficulties of transport 
and the insecurity of travel still confined the work to 
the four towns of Isfahan, Yezd, Kerman and Shiraz, 
where the C.M.S. eventually opened up work. 

The influence from these centres gradually radiated 
out and penetrated into the villages through the return 
of hospital patients who took with them the memory of 
what they had heard in hospital and often carried with 
them copies of the scriptures. ‘The Bible Society col- 
porteurs were also active in distributing the scriptures 
more and more widely throughout the country. 

As a result of all this, together with the wider and 
more general effects of the. modernising and westernising 
influences in the country, the villages and remoter 
country districts have gradually, and particularly in the 
last few years, been changing in many ways. More rapid 
and easy transport and the greater security on the roads 
have brought them into closer touch with the larger 
centres. ‘The opening of schools in many of even the 
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smaller villages and the more general opportunities for 
widening interest and outlook such as newspapers, 
conscription and the new women’s movement, are having 
their effect in opening the minds of the villagers. The 
old faith in Islam is being rapidly undermined together 
with the superstitious fear and respect for the local 
Mullah. 

But in spite of all this, the excitements which seem to 
be the inevitable accompaniment of the new life and 
modern western civilisation in the large centres, such as 
cinemas, radios, cafés, motors, electric light and less 
desirable attractions, have not yet invaded the villages, 
so that they cannot drown their sense of loss in the 
excitement of novel interests. Economically also they 
are feeling the effects of new taxation and rising prices 
and standards of living without much apPaenty as yet 
in the way of compensation. 

The result is an entirely new spirit of interest and 
enquiry and readiness to listen to the Gospel. The 
colporteurs of the Bible Society, who have more experi- 
ence of the villages than any other Christian workers in 
Iran, all agree in their reports that they have never 
known such a friendly attitude on the part of the villagers 
or so many willing and anxious to talk and discuss the 
Bible and religious matters. But, more than this, in 
many places individuals or small groups of people are to 
be found who secretly, and often openly, confess their 
faith in Christ and their desire for further teaching. Some 
of these have naturally had previous contacts with 
Christians through hospital or otherwise, but many of 
them seem to have had none or only the very smallest 
connection with any Christians. ‘The entrance of God’s 
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Word without any human agency has brought light to 
the mind and the heart. 'To illustrate what is happening 
I will give a few examples. ‘The reports of these have in 
many cases been given by colporteurs of the Bible 
Society. ‘These men are the most important evangelistic 
agency at work in the villages of Iran at present. As 
they tour the country selling the scriptures, their splendid 
Christian characters and the conversations they have 
with the people result in contacts which have led to the 
conversion of many individuals and the enquiry of many 
more. 

About two years ago nine people came into the city 
from a small town about 100 miles away and were 
accepted by the church council there as enquirers. This 
autumn a colporteur visited the place to find about 
twenty men who all confessed to their faith in Christ 
and complained that no one had been out to visit 
them and that they had decided to appoint one of 
themselves as a leader and to obtain a special place 
of meeting and prayer to which they can invite new 
enquirers. 

An evangelist found in a large village in another 
district a group of people who confessed their faith in 
Christ and were regularly meeting for prayer and had 
appointed their own leader and a treasurer to collect 
regular subscriptions. Last Christmas they had printed 
invitations to their friends to come to a special service 
in honour of the feast. 

From one of the bigger towns comes a request from a 
man who had once been an enquirer in the Bible Depot 
asking if he might have a supply of scriptures to sell from 


his bookshop, at the same time openly expressing his faith 
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in Christ. In one of the small towns on the coast is a 
group of five or six meeting regularly for prayer. 

In another small town there is a group of keen en- 
quirers who have been brought in by a keen Christian 
man, who has now had to leave the town to do his two 
years’ military service. ‘Till he left he used to gather 
them together regularly for Bible study and prayer. 
He himself has an amazing knowledge of the Bible, 
almost entirely the result of his own study. Now that 
he has left the town there is no one else capable of lead- 
ing this little group. Some of these are well known in 
the town as Christians though they have not even been 
accepted as candidates for baptism. 

From the hills in a most inaccessible place the colporteur 
who visited the district last year reports that there is a 
village which might come out almost en masse as Christians 
if only someone could go and teach them. 

The same kind of reports come from the north of Iran 
from the American Mission area. A recent tour made 
by one of the American missionaries tells of groups he 
found ready and eager to confess Christ in many places. 
It was a revelation to him. ‘ It has,’ he says, ‘ opened to 
me visions of new possibilities.’ 

Letters also are received from individuals. One man 
writes from a small town some 150 miles from the 
nearest mission station, a place far off the beaten track 
and not visited by any Christian worker for the last twenty 
years until a colporteur went there this year. He tells 
of the joy he has found in Christ as his Saviour and 
how he has given away all the copies of the Gospels he 
had to his friends and asks that some more copies of 
the Gospels be sent to him, for which he will pay the cost. 
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These he wants not only for himself but to distribute 
amongst others. Another writes also from a village far 
away to tell how he has come to know Christ and how 
he and his whole family are ready to come out openly as 
Christians. ‘This man is a teacher, as he says, in a school 
of three hundred boys. 

I might add other stories but these are enough to 
indicate what is happening all over the country. While 
it is difficult to say when this kind of thing began, yet it | 
is only in the last year or so that it has become so notice- 
able. I know of no other country in the whole of the 
Muslim world where such a ‘ Movement ’—for such 
indeed it may be called—towards Christianity is to be 
seen. It is unique in the history of modern missionary 
work amongst Muslims. What is to be our response ? 
It is a tremendous challenge to our faith and to our 
courage. We must go ahead while we may, for the day 
of opportunity may not last long. Up to the present 
we have done nothing to meet this situation and there 
is no one else on whom we can devolve our responsi- 
bility ; consequently we are in quite a different position 
from most areas where there are generally other missions 
who might share the work. 

The following are the ways in which it is suggested 
that the village work might be done : 

1. In October 1937 the Diocesan Council sent out a 
Call to the Churches inviting all members to dedicate 
themselves anew to Christ and to pray and work for a 
revival of spiritual life in the Church, and amongst 
other things, inviting all who could to take a part in 
village itineration work. ‘The Evangelistic Committee 
recommends that each church should concentrate on 
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one village in the vicinity of the town and that regular 
visits be made to that village throughout the winter by 
voluntary evangelists who will bind themselves into a 
fellowship for this purpose. In the spring it is proposed 
to attempt a longer itineration, when groups from 
different churches should combine and meet at some 
centre half-way between for a more extended tour. The 
Archdeacon is going to try and organise these voluntary 
_workers into something more permanent and so encourage 
the whole evangelistic spirit in the churches. 

2. A plan is to be tried whereby village converts and 
enquirers—specially those who seem more likely to 
develop qualities of leadership amongst their own folk— 
will be encouraged to come into one of the church centres 
for a short time, say one or two months, in order that 
they may share in the life of the church fellowship, 
develop their sense of worship by sharing in the church 
services and meetings, attend all classes that may be 
going on and get what extra lessons the local pastor, 
evangelist, or other Christian workers, may have time to 
give them, and to give what help they can in the work 
of the church and evangelism. If possible they should 
come to one of the smaller towns where life is simpler, 
so that their manner of life should be as little as possible 
altered during their visit. 

3. It is proposed to have a special Illiterates’ Autumn 
Bible School next year and after that once every two 
years, to which would be invited as many as possible of 
these village Christians and keen enquirers for ten days 
or so. ‘The autumn is chosen because the crops have 
been gathered in by then and it is the slack time in the 
villages. 
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4. 'To develop a special order of Itinerant or ‘ Mis- 
sionary Priests ’ whose special work will be to visit and 
encourage these scattered Christians, teaching them, 
administering the Sacraments and helping them to feel 
their fellowship in the larger Christian Church. Such 
men would have to be tried men who have given proof 
of their spiritual experience and leadership for this 
work. ‘hey would be ordained priests, sharing all the 
privileges of such a position, but might be men who, by 
reason of lack of education or some other cause, would 
not normally be put in charge of a town church. When 
such men are married it would be hoped that their wives 
would accompany them on their tours of the villages, 
working among the women and thus preserving the 
proper balance of men’s and women’s work. 

5. That all colporteurs and others who come into 
touch with village Christians or interested enquirers 
should send in the names of such with full addresses to 
the centre so that they may be kept in touch by corres- 
pondence. A system could be worked out whereby 
courses of study might be sent regularly to those in out 
of the way places, and literature distributed, so that 
some of the disadvantages of distance might be overcome. 
This would seem to be a very practical and inexpensive 
way of keeping in touch with a large number. Such a 
person at the centre might, when opportunity offered, 
make trips into the villages and meet those with whom 
he has corresponded. Such work has been successfully 
done in Japan. 

6. ‘To seek the closer co-operation of the Bible Society 
by getting their permission to ordain some of their more 
experienced colporteurs so that as they travel about in 
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the villages they might be able more fully to meet the 
needs of the isolated Christians or small groups wherever 
they found such. This should not in any way hinder 
them in their work of the distribution and sale of Scrip- 
tures, whereas it would help to strengthen the ties of 
fellowship for the village Christians. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
AFRICA 


UGANDA 


Mae Bishop of Uganda has supplied us with a 

report, originally laid before the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, of a Mission held in 1937 to commemorate 
the Diamond Jubilee of the C.M.S. work in Uganda. 
The Bishop says the Mission was not an isolated effort, 
but was part of a general plan of advance. Uganda has 
roughly a million Christians divided between the 
Anglican and Roman Churches, and there are still 
roughly three million non-Christian Africans in the 
country. Among those who call themselves Christians 
there is, as is natural in a second-generation church, very 
much nominal Christianity. In 1936 efforts were made 
to stir up a spirit of consecration among the European 
missionaries, the Native clergy, teachers and hospital 
assistants. In 1937 efforts were concentrated on reviving 
the whole Christian Church in the hope and prayer that 
the Church so revived might win the non-Christians for 
Christ. 

General Preparation. In January 1936, the missionary 
conference and retreat, the Native clergy retreat and 
Synod, all had the general subject of life changing. ‘The 
Synod was divided into three sections, the headings of 


which were: ‘The Purpose of the Church,’ ‘ The 
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Purpose of our Hospitals,’ and ‘The Purpose of our 
Schools.’ Before going on to certain definite recom- 
mendations for the work of the clergy, hospital assistants 
and teachers, so as to increase their usefulness as life- 
changers, the following necessities were laid down. 

It is essential that all members of the Church, especi- 
ally church leaders, hospital workers and teachers should 
have experienced the new birth, therefore, because they 
cannot change others till they themselves are changed, 
they are called to examine themselves : 

1. That they continue in a state of salvation and of reliance 
upon the Cross of Christ. 

2. That they grow in spiritual power by prayer, devotion 
and study. 

3. That their main ambition is the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom by example, preaching and teaching. 

4. That they are bringing souls to Christ by individual 
seeking, visiting and open-air witness. 

As an immediate practical result of the Synod, a one- 
day’s Mission was held on the succeeding Sunday in all 
the churches, and at many of the markets of Mengo 
Deanery by visiting Native clergy. 

Preparation in Parishes. In every parish, messengers 
were chosen. It was emphasised that they must be men 
and women of God who would prepare the way for the 
Mission, and some of whom might be chosen afterwards 
as missioners. Naturally these messengers prepared 
the way better in some places than in others, but a 
tremendous amount depended upon them. One 
European missioner of great experience wrote as follows 
at the conclusion of his Mission: ‘ My experience of 
these Missions is that where due preparation had been 
made by the local pastor and his messengers, there were 
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good and responsive congregations, but where no pre- 
paration apart from giving out notices of the Mission 
was made, the congregations were poor during the 
week-day services. However, they made up for it on the 
Sunday, but it is difficult to get people to repent and 
amend their lives and to decide for Christ when they 
attend just one service of the Mission after having 
received no previous teaching.’ 

In some parts the preparation was very good. In the 
capital we were rather fortunate in having a European 
woman in charge of women’s work. She tackled the 
matter early, and writes as follows: ‘ Since the Mission 
was first suggested about a year and a half ago, the 
thought has been in my mind to use my women’s Bible 
class as a foundation team, and for that reason, I have 
been taking with them Bible talks which I felt would help 
us all. Also some of them spoke in turns at the Friday 
afternoon prayer meeting, and thus some idea of their 
capabilities was gleaned. In May 1937, we had a 
meeting in Namirembe of the chosen messengers, and 
from them we started in earnest preparing in the different 
parishes. When the suggestion was put forward that 
the team should visit every house in the parish (roughly 
an area of eight miles square), some of the team refused, 
saying that we ought to go to the different centres and 
preach, but the older and more experienced. women 
quietly insisted on the visiting and everyone has now 
realised its value and blessing. ‘This visiting was aimed 
especially at Christians who had backslidden, but also, of 
course, included the heathen. It was during this time 
that the teams began to get together as a team.’ 

Another missioner writes as follows: ‘I first invited 
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the keen Africans to gather for Thursday evening at my 
house for prayer and Bible study. ‘The very first 
meeting was momentous, for the little group of keen 
Africans had been meeting together for more than a year, 
and they did not feel very sympathetic towards the Native 
clergyman and myself. The first meeting took the 
form of sharing with each other the stumbling-blocks 
that spoilt the fellowship of the Spirit. ‘The keen 
Africans said frankly the things about us that they could 
not understand, and a very humbling process it was. 
But it was worth it, for from it was born a spirit of 
fellowship that made the Mission a success.’ 

In 1936 also, the Canon Missioner was released from 
much of his work to go round to every deanery and hold 
Missions for the clergy and teachers. ‘This was very 
greatly blessed, and they went back to their parishes to 
hold theirs. In 1936 also, realising as we did that the 
key of the position in Uganda rests with our training 
colleges where clergy and teachers are taught, a missioner 
came to Mukono and held a Mission there for ten days, 
where many received new life, and have now gone, or are 
going, to the different schools and churches as keen 
witnesses to the power of Christ. 

The Choice of Missioners. ‘The tentative scheme was 
thought out in 1935, and brought before the missionary 
conference in 1936 for European missioners to the 
different districts and African clergy. ‘This was no hard 
and fast plan, but was worked out partly in accordance 
with language, and partly so that missioners could travel 
together and distances should not be excessive. The 
missioners selected were asked to pray as to whether 
God wished them to go, and perfect freedom was left 
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either to change the plans or not to go at all. At first 
some were doubtful whether this was the right method 
and whether God had called them, but actually all but 
one of those selected did in the end feel called of God to 
go, and many received much blessing themselves. One 
missioner wrote: ‘ We do not know if was helped 
by the Mission. We do know that the missioners were.’ 
Another lady who had been very doubtful if God had 
called her, in the end felt the call, and said afterwards 
enthusiastically that for some number of years she had 
worked in the mission field and she felt she had never 
really brought anyone to Christ until this Mission. 

The leaders of the teams were, of course, left to select 
their own teams of Africans. 

The 1937 Mission. Most of us began 1937 with a 
feeling as if we were rather ‘ going over the top.’ We 
tried to make the missionary retreat held yearly in 
January a time when we really laid ourselves in prayer 
before God, and put the whole thing in His guidance. 
- A retreat was held for Native clergy at Mukono and many 
of the Native clergy were greatly blessed. Missions 
were held in three areas for the messengers who had 
been chosen, and also in the schools around the capital. 
The general Missions were held roughly from March to 
September, different times in different areas, so that the 
missioners from one area should not be away when the 
Mission was being held in their own area. Also certain 
arrangements had to be made for missioners who were 
doing school work to hold their Missions during the school 
holidays. Almost everywhere the team method was 
adopted. ‘There would usually be one European man 
and woman, one Native parson and an African team of 
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varying size of men and women. ‘This team met early in 
the morning for prayer and God’s guidance on the day’s 
work. Usually a week was given to each main centre. 
In the larger districts that was sometimes impossible, so a 
larger team was taken and split up. There were special 
meetings for men, women and children, as well as the 
general services. A list of suggested subjects was drawn 
up and notes written upon them, but were not at all 
necessarily followed. ‘The subjects suggested were as 
follows: Sin, Repentance, God’s Provision of Salvation, 
Second Birth, Surrender, the Holy Spirit, the Means of 
Growth. 

In some areas the Mission concentrated more on con- 
version, in others on teaching, in others, as was hoped, on 
both. ‘The Bishop ‘Tucker College at Mukono took over 
the Missions in two districts, doing one during the holidays, 
and one during term. ‘This proved a great blessing to 
them and to the people, and the leader writes as follows : 
‘These Missions should be annual events, especially where 
there are no Europeans. It would be especially good 
for the theological department of Mukono to have a 
Mission on its syllabus each year. ‘There is need of 
much teaching. We found lots of people possessed of a 
Bible which perplexed their minds rather than fed their 
souls. But what I have felt most in this Mission is the 
need of “soul healers.” In any number of cases what 
the people looked for was someone to diagnose the real 
state of their souls. ‘They did not always understand 
themselves, and they wanted a doctor who could help 
them without blaming them. ‘The people knew it was 
Christ they needed, but they did not always understand 
what kept them from finding Him.’ 
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The Mission came to its climax in the Mission in the 
Cathedral the week before the Jubilee. ‘The missioner 
writes thus: ‘ ‘The week’s Mission held in the Cathedral 
was a time of rich blessing and encouragement. ‘The 
atmosphere and tone of the services became more and 
more solemn and heart-searching as well as reverent, as 
day after day we met together. In the mornings the 
Cathedral was packed with young folk, with a fair gather- 
ing of leisured people, who were free to attend at that 
hour. The afternoon services for women were well 
attended, and the services for house-boys and men 
improved day by day. ‘The evening services were most 
inspiring. One could feel that the men and women and 
young people who attended came because they realised 
their need of God, and were hungering for something 
which they had not, and which they hoped the missioner 
had to give. ‘The afternoon service on the last Sunday 
of the Mission was the climax, not only of the Mission, 
but of weeks and months of patient, faithful teaching and 
preaching by the Cathedral staff and of others, which all 
goes on regularly.’ 

Personally, I think that last Sunday afternoon in the 
Cathedral was one of the most inspiring services I have 
ever been at. ‘The atmosphere was wonderful, and at 
the end, when the missioner asked if those who had been 
helped would like to stand up, some two or three hundred 
stood up in the big Cathedral, in front of the big Chiefs 
and their own personal friends. 

Decision Services. ‘The practice varied in different 
places. One missioner of great experience writes: ‘I 
am convinced that they can be of great help, and in two 
ways especially : (1) It gives the people an opportunity 
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of expressing by an act of faith and will that they do wish 
to serve Christ openly and fearlessly, and that they are not 
ashamed to confess Him before men as their personal 
Lord and Saviour. Many will follow religion officially, 
but will not make it a matter of personal conviction. 
(2) It compels others in the congregation to examine 
themselves whether they be in the faith, or whether 
perhaps they have never received Christ, or have gone 
back and left off serving Him. If done correctly and 
reverently, with a complete realisation of the power of the 
Holy Spirit to search the hearts of the hearers, nothing 
but good, I feel sure, can result from those after-services.’ 

It was felt too, by more than one, that these decision 
services gave an opportunity for private talks, and for the 
following up of those who had been helped by people 
on the spot. One missioner writes: ‘We did not 
announce an after-meeting, but people returning to the 
Church sought out different members of the team to 
ask for help. On the second day I tackled a man who 
was obviously convicted of sin, and was sitting in the 
church after the service was over. We had a wonderful 
talk, and later on during the Mission he came there with 
his wife to an entirely new experience of Christ. I saw 
him again several times, and on each occasion he took a 
further step.’ In one district they adopted the plan of 
finishing up each Mission with a Communion service, 
and asking only those who had been helped to stay 
to it. 

Results. It is difficult to say what the result of the 
Mission has been. It was not that sweep of Pentecost 
all over the diocese about which we dreamed. ‘The 
results were patchy, but almost everywhere were good, 
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sometimes startling, sometimes steady. Even in the 
same district, with the same missioners, the results 
were different. In one particular district, with four 
parishes, in three of these the whole place was changed, 
the atmosphere completely different, and in the fourth 
it seemed almost deader than ever. Numbers are 
deceptive, and I cannot attempt to give them, but it 
would be no exaggeration to say that thousands have 
been born again and tens of thousands have been brought 
_back and helped. ‘There were some amusing incidents, 
including one where the Native parson, a very good old 
man, and most devoted pastor, was simply furious at his 
flock being born again. ‘ How dare you be converted by 
a stranger!’ he said. ‘ Have I not preached to you for 
ten years?’ I am glad to say, however, that now he 
himself is bubbling over with delight at the changed 
lives. ‘The only statistics I can show which I feel would 
be reliable are the sales of Scripture. In the twelve 
months ending October 31, 1936, the numbers of Bibles 
and New Testaments sold were 21,956. In the twelve 
months ending October 31, 1937, the number of Bibles 
and New ‘Testaments sold was 34,676. 

Difficulties. It is, of course, essential that in any 
revival, difficulties will come. If you want an easy life, 
do not have a Mission. We had the usual and inevitable 
problems. 

1. What is to be done with those, many of them 
church leaders, who confess to grievous sin under the 
conviction of the Holy Spirit ? 

2. There will always be some people, who, because 
they have had a wonderful experience of Christ in their 
own lives, will condemn as unsaved those who have not 
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had the same experience in the same way, and who do not 
use exactly the same language. 

3. A youth recently converted often thinks he knows 
everything about religion, and senior church leaders have 
not always got that grace of God which causes them not 
to mind being told that they are useless. 

4. ‘Those who want a select Church which will contain 
no one who is not at any rate almost perfect, against those 
who want the Church to remain a nominal institution, 
where Sunday church observance and an occasional gift 
are all that is required. 

5. Those who have, by the grace of God, conquered 
the sins of the flesh, but who do not seem to realise the 
need of conquering the sin of pride. 

6. ‘Those who, because they have been born again, feel 
that they have no more to learn about the Christian faith. 

All these problems have to be faced prayerfully and 
sympathetically, and a lot depends on the local missionaries 
and Native clergy and teachers in the days that are 
ahead. 

The Future. ‘The parable of the seven other devils 
worse then the first is always before our minds. ‘These 
people must be shepherded, fed and taught or the last 
state will be worse than the first. ‘The harvest is plenteous, 
but the labourers are very few. 


Some Lessons we have learnt. 
1. [he more depressing lessons : 
(a) The amount of gross sin in the lives of our 
church leaders. 
(6) 'The power of witchcraft that is still in the country. 
In almost every place, piles of witchcraft tools were 
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brought in, and burnt or destroyed ; very often brought 
in by people whom we had implicitly trusted. 
2. The more cheerful lessons : 

(a) The power of prayer. I often found during the 
Mission when things seemed not to be going right, the 
lifting up of the need to God, either locally or in some 
distant spot, changed the whole outlook. 

(b) ‘The power of the Gospel to change completely 
the most hardened sinners. 

(c) The necessity for preparation for Missions 
such as this. In every case where there had been adequate 
preparation there were great results, and where there 
had not been, as far as we could tell, few, if any. 

(d) The use of team work, especially with Africans. 
The European can give the lead, but the African really 
gets down to the need of the people. Most of the real 
work was done late at night in the people’s own houses. 

(e) The use of individual work. Preaching prepares 
the way, and it is the talk afterwards that clinches. 

(f) The amazing attraction of these people—their 
gratitude, their readiness to receive the Gospel. 
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NIGERIA 


Some years ago a remarkable evangelistic revival 
took place in the Agbani region of Eastern Nigeria in the 
sphere of work of the Methodist Missionary Society. 
The following account is written by the Rev. C. R. 
Ransome, the missionary in the region at that time : 

Agbani Town itself is some 140 miles inland on the 
railway from Port Harcourt in the Methodist Mission, 
Eastern Nigeria District. 

About twenty years ago, the first missionary took up 
residence amongst a turbulent people, and he was told 
by the local government officer that he did so at his own 
risk, and on his own responsibility. Up to the present 
time there have existed warring elements, arising usually 
from deeply ingrained bitterness between those who are 
termed ‘ free-borns ’ and those who are termed ‘ slaves.’ 
This has always seriously affected and frequently retarded 
missionary activity, and still remains a difficult problem 
for all. Despite old and new diseases, a fierce animism, 
and their fiery antagonisms, the Agbani people are tall, 
courteous and likeable, though probably not as clever 
and sturdy and independent as their Ibo brethren 
farther south. 

There has never been any great movement amongst 
them toward the Church such as there has been among 
their more progressive fellow-tribesmen elsewhere. No 
mass movement has brought life and healing to them. 
Every convert has had to be fought for. ‘Those who 
have had the wisdom and courage to renounce the 
terrifically strong and binding ties of their inherited 
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faith have had to endure untold hardship in the way of 
false imprisonments, scourgings and ostracism. 

The Agbani circuit covers an area of 1700 square 
miles, and has a Native population of nearly a quarter of 
a million. Seeking to minister to this vast number of 
people in this great area is a single Protestant European 
minister. ‘Throughout the early years the missionary 
journeyed periodically to the people in their interior 
towns and villages, usually on market days when it was 
always more likely that the old chiefs and counsellors 
could be seen. The kinds of reception he received 
varied considerably. In some instances, after many 
visits, a church was established ; in others, there still 
remains no church. Later, the missionary, accompanied 
by a small band of raw Christians, conducted open-air 
work and compound visitations among untouched 
peoples. Latterly, it has been the custom for every 
society of Christians, small and large, to devote one 
Sunday of every four to outside evangelism. ‘There has 
never been any serious organised opposition to open-air 
preaching. 

In the centre of the older part of the work in the 
Agbani circuit there began, toward the end of 1932, a 
most amazing movement. Preceding this movement 
there was no particularly special preparation apart from a 
very lively expectancy born of great faith, intense praying 
and hard work, culminating in big organised open-air 
meetings. 

The first indications were seen in a very remarkable 
old man. Ani Ede is a native of the Akpugo clan, a 
people probably numbering 15,000. He is tall, astonish- 
ingly erect for his age, bright-eyed and of pleasant 
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manner and aspect. When he was a young man he was 
of great strength, and had gifts of leadership which 
resulted in his being one of the directors of his people 
in their inter-tribal wars. He did not himself carry 
weapons, but wore an expensive Awka charm as ‘ proof ’ 
against bodily injury. Nor was he ever wounded in any 
of these encounters. Further, he was a man of prominence 
in the non-Christian faith of his people, and was respected, 
feared and honoured by all who knew him. Yet, through- 
out his life, while like Paul striving to serve his people 
in political and religious matters, he had been a stranger 
to the peace of ‘God. At the death of his father, a 
distinguished man also, he had, in accordance with 
native custom and beliefs, ordered that a number of 
human heads should be brought and laid in the grave 
with his father’s body. 

He recalls that, when on a journey to a friend’s com- 
pound one Sunday morning years ago, his way took him 
past a church. He was impelled to stop. Drawing near, 
and standing close to the mud walk outside the church, 
he peeped inside and saw a young man reading from a 
Book. ‘Then he heard joyous singing, and stayed on and 
heard the young teacher preach. He even stepped inside 
the church. What he had seen stirred and also disturbed 
him. Instead of continuing his journey, he returned to 
his compound to think and to compare. Nothing 
momentous appears to have happened immediately, 
though the seed had been sown. 

A few years went by, and a new teacher was sent to the 
church near to where the old man lived. This teacher’s 
messages were so impressive and powerful that the 
listeners went home to talk about them. News came to the 
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ears of the old man. He asked that the teacher be invited 
to visit him, and he was there and then tremendously 
influenced as the teacher preached again a recent discourse 
on the story of the blind man receiving sight. This was 
the beginning of a remarkable friendship between the 
old man and the earnest young Christian teacher. Ani 
Ede became a regular church attender. His sensitive 
spirit was quickly responsive to the finer aspects of the 
Christian faith, and in an extraordinary degree. None 
of the taunts of his life-long friends about his folly in 
forsaking the old spirit-worship could deflect him from 
his new way. One by one the appurtenances of the old 
faith were shed until, when on one occasion talking with 
the missionary, he said he wished to show his absolute 
sincerity before all by having all his old charms, idols, 
shrines and sacred trees destroyed. 

In Agbani Town, several miles away, there are Native 
Christians of two or three generations from other mission 
areas—traders, carpenters, masons, tailors and so forth. 
Neither they nor any of the local people had ever heard 
of such a stupendous decision, let alone witnessed such 
a demonstration. News of the forthcoming Christian 
act of witness spread like fire. 

Meantime, he having revealed evidences of the faith 
that was in him, Ani Ede had been baptised in the Name 
that is above every name, and out of remembrance of the 
faith of another old man of Scripture, he took to himself 
the name of Simeon. 

On the Saturday evening preceding the Sunday on 
which the demonstration was to be held, there was a 
meeting for prayer and guidance in the Akpugo Church. 
One of the burdens of the ardent prayers was that, even 
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though it was the rainy season, the following morning 
might be fine. Prayer was answered. ‘The Sunday 
morning dawned brightly, and soon a hot sun blazed 
down. Hundreds upon hundreds of Christians and 
non-Christians converged upon Akpugo by every road. 
Prayer was offered that God would do ‘ exceeding 
abundantly above all that we can ask or think.’ A great 
procession wended its way, in single file, along the narrow 
winding paths to Simeon’s compound. There the crowd 
squeezed itself into a clearing, and, during a period of 
hearty singing and simple testimonies, scores upon scores 
of old, costly, dirty, yet precious fetiches were brought 
out and exposed. Then, in the midst of it all, Simeon 
steadily rose from the native-made deck-chair in which he 
had been sitting, calmly made his way to the middle of 
that great crowd, mounted a petrol case that was serving 
as a platform, and in words few, quiet, simple, moving, 
told of his conversion and gave his Christian experience. 
‘No one has compelled me to do what I am doing this 
morning. It is my own decision. I have been moved 
by God.’ And then he pleaded that others should 
follow the way he had found to be true and living. 

The atmosphere was electrified with spiritual power. 
Almost immediately there was a response, and the 
Christian people were besought by many non-Christians 
to follow them to their compounds and to do for them 
what they had been invited by Simeon to do for him. 
And so a more extensive work and movement was initiated. 
For hours, Christians were kept busy uprooting and 
destroying time-honoured, feared, sacred possessions. . . . 
It was decided to return the next Sunday. 

The Sunday came, and hundreds of fetiches were 
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carried to a crowded market-place where thousands of 
people were marketing. Buying and selling stopped when 
they saw articles recklessly carried and carelessly handled 
similar to those secretly stored away in the grass-thatched 
roofs of their own huts. In the middle of the market- 
place the fetiches were piled high. Round about stood 
the Christians, singing exultantly, swaying their bodies 
rhythmically yet restrainedly in harmony with the tunes 
they lustily sang, and clapping their hands. Standing 
in an outer circle, some up in the branches of the shade- 
trees covering the market-place, were the thousands of 
non-Christians, mostly stunned into silence. A few 
who durst speak were heard to say that those who had 
been foolishly misled to treat with such scant ceremony 
such sacred belongings would be dead within four days. 
A match was put to the stack of jujus, and soon flames 
shot high into the sky. 

The following Sunday witnessed a repetition of the 
foregoing, and during 1933 and 1934 like renunciations 
and bonfires were made in the Ugboka, Nomeh, Nara and 
Amagu clans, reaching to a distance of about twenty 
miles from Akpugo, the scene of the first burnings. 
There have since been isolated burnings elsewhere. 

Socially, the people are in the main friendly. ‘The 
older people are, as a rule, averse to the starting of a 
church, though sometimes not unwilling to allow a 
school, probably believing that the latter is in the nature 
of a good investment. In most cases, the constant | 
pressure brought upon them by a handful of interested 
young men sooner or later prevails upon these custodians 
of ancient things to permit, with reluctance, the erection 
of achurch. Normally, there is no open opposition until 
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the new converts, with a growing appreciation of the 
stringent implications of the Christian gospel, discover 
glaring incompatibilities between the demands of the 
old and the claims of the new. No longer may they 
subscribe in any way to non-Christian feasts and cere- 
monies. A clash may come at the instigation of some 
Native priest or leading townsman who, through a 
reduced allegiance to his cult, stands to lose prestige, 
power andincome. The persecution of the new Christians 
not infrequently ensues. 

Following hard upon the open breaks caused by the 
‘burnings ’ with the age-long religious practices of their 
forefathers, there descended upon many of those con- 
cerned in the burnings a determined and organised 
assault from the more ardent devotees of the ancient 
spirit-worship. Among those who came into the way of 
Christ at this time was one Ogbu of Akpugo, a man even 
older than Simeon. ‘This tottering, sick old man had 
even more charms than Simeon had had. His acceptance 
of Christ has brought to his declining years not only 
a new and enriching spiritual experience, but also a new 
strength of body, so much so that he is now able to walk 
almost two miles to the House of God. But those who 
have grown up with him to old age have become his 
relentless enemies. Because of his age he has been freed 
for some years past from the obligation of paying head- 
tax. Along with his two newly-converted sons, he has 
been twice arrested and twice imprisoned, charged with 
the non-payment of tax, at the instigation of the Native 
Court Chiefs, and was told that he would not be released, 
nor would he remain unmolested, unless he recanted. 
Representations were made, and the release of himself 
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and his sons was obtained. But, as far as they were 
concerned, they were prepared to ‘endure unto the 
end.’ 

The people who suffered most in these persecutions 
were the Ugboka Isi Igwe Christians, representing the 
“slaves ’ of the Ugboka clan. Yet it is very true in the 
Agbani circuit that the blood of the martyrs has been the 
seed of the Church. The Kingdom of God has thriven 
wonderfully on brutal and prolonged opposition. 

Throughout the whole of the Agbani area in particular, 
but also in fields farther away, and in other mission areas 
beside the Methodist, these days of vivid experience 
have produced in Christians a deepened spiritual faith 
and quickening, and have enlivened Christian experience. 
The standing of Simeon and his reputation in his own 
clan, added to his transparent sincerity, undoubtedly 
have given power to his simple enthusiastic professions 
of faith, Among the first to follow his example were 
members of his own household and his more immediate 
circle of associates. As a Christian he has become very 
widely known, and, with the aid of mechanical transport, 
has travelled about relating in terms that are modest yet 
strangely effective, the preciousness of his new-found 
peace. He speaks as loudly by his absolute humility, his 
meekness, his radiant spirit, his bright countenance, his 
winsome smile, as he does by his subdued, heart-felt and 
heart-stirring utterances. 

The places more immediately concerned have wit- 
nessed increased church attendances. ‘The congregation 
at Akpugo at once mounted up by hundreds, and, to 
meet the needs of the worshippers, a new church in 
another part of Akpugo has been built. 
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In commenting upon this document the Rev. F. W. 
Dodds warns us that the size and importance of this 
movement is not to be exaggerated ; that the area in 
which it took place is of not more than 200 square miles, 
and the population not more than 40,000. He con- 
siders that the movement is more akin to ‘ revival in the 
West than to mass movements in India.’ ‘ There is 
no insweep of the whole population or of any section of 
the population, though there are abundance of individual 
converts.” Mr Dodds points out that the movement 
began in an area singularly unresponsive to missionary 
work, where there had been bitter internal strife between 
those who claim descent from free men and those who 
look back to slave ancestry. He further notes that it 
is an African phenomenon in spiritual movements in 
Africa that the initial impetus comes not through 
European activity but through African. Sometimes 
these ‘ prophets’ are eccentric men of no particular 
station in the community who are unconsciously driven 
by the desire to overcome their social insignificance. The 
man in whom the movement in the Agbani region took its 
rise, Simeon, was a natural leader so that the movement 
was not accompanied by the eccentricities frequently 
found in movements of the type. It remains true, 
however, that this movement, like so many others, began 
with an African. 

Mr Dodds finally calls attention to the reactions that 
have followed upon this revival, first among non- 
Christians, and second among Christians. ‘There was, 
as usual, a period of intense zeal, when even pagans were 
eager to take part in the burnings of fetiches. ‘This was 
speedily followed, again as usual, by a reaction. ‘My 
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own observation in former years is that this is not 
necessarily a repentance toward the old gods. The 
growing feeling against the Christians is not a resent- 
ment that the fetiches are destroyed. There remains often 
still a sense of relief in that regard. It is rather the 
ethical and social demands of the Church that cause 
disturbance of mind, friction and finally persecution of 
the Christians. ‘The deliverance from the old gods is 
a deliverance from fear, and not necessarily an enlarge- 
ment into new life. ‘The gods may be dead, but there 
seems no reason to many, especially among the older 
folk, for changing the immemorial social customs and 
traditions of the clan. But the powerful secret societies 
begin to find their ceremonies neglected, even ostracised. 
Much-married men resent the implication that they have 
erred in following the tribal family system. ‘The pressure 
of the occasion compels the missionary too often to have 
to place inexperienced, and sometimes unwise, teachers 
in charge of the new churches. When such men, who 
often are mere lads, go so far as to describe the lives of 
these old men as lives of sin and patronisingly refer to 
the ignorance in which they did it, it is not unnatural 
that men old enough to be their grandfathers should 
resent it! And so with other matters. An atmo- 
sphere gradually grows up which is much to the ad- 
vantage of any astute priest who has remained faithful 
to the old cults. He finds no great difficulty in working 
up an anti-Christian feeling, and sounding a recall to the 
shrines of the old gods. ‘The repentant devotee of the 
old faith thinks himself disillusioned, and if there is 
one person more ardent in zeal than a proselyte it is surely 
a backslider who has returned after disillusioning experi- 
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ences to his original fold. It is not greatly to be wondered 
at, therefore, that the Agbani movement has been followed 
by persecutions. 

‘Opposition breeds stubbornness, especially among 
those who have little to lose and much to gain by holding 
on. ‘Though the new converts brought in by the move- 
ment have at first very little of what we know as Christian 
experience, they have unbounded faith in the future. 
Most of those who remain faithful to the Church are, with 
some exceptions such as Simeon and his cronies, younger 
people who, at their time of life, are not greatly involved 
in the tangle of superstition and custom that hampers 
their elders. ‘The call of the past is not keenly felt, 
while the call of the future is to a freedom of soul and an 
enlargement of opportunity and life that may be for many 
years. Moreover, being young, they have all the self- 
assurance of youth wherever youth is found, and the 
more their new allegiance is combated, the more deter- 
mined are they to hold to it. Week by week, in preach- 
ing service and in instructional classes, they get nearer 
to the heart of the Christian faith, until what began 
in stubbornness becomes Christian fortitude in the true 
spirit of the martyrs. 

‘ Lastly, it is to be noted that the young movement is 
itself actively evangelistic. ‘This, again, is always the 
way of things. Much may be said of the play of the herd- 
instinct, the crowds going where crowds are. Much may 
be said of the force of example, friend being led by friend. 
Much may be said of the power of sympathy, man 
standing by his brother man in time of danger. “ The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church,” quotes 
Mr Ransome. But I have not the least doubt that one 
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of the chief factors in the building up of a new church 
during a time of spiritual movement, and especially when 
the first glow is past, is the constant and frequent witness 
of the members. They talk over their experiences openly 
as they sit in the evenings on the logs around the market- 
places, sing their hymns as they toil in their farms, 
engage eagerly in open-air work, and gaily respond to 
any invitation to go on a mission to neighbouring towns, 
even though, as in the case of Simeon, quite long journeys 
may be involved. 

‘'The net result to the local church is great gain. 
There is gain, also, to churches far away. News spreads ; 
sympathy and missionary zeal are spontaneously excited ; 
remote towns benefit by increased heart put into the 
church members. But there is still greater gain for the 
future in that a new set of ideas has been born. The 
wedge of Christianity has found a fissure in the almost 
solid rock of heathen practice and outlook, and is destined 
to be driven deeper until the mass bursts asunder, and all 
for which Christ stands takes its place.’ 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
LATIN AMERICA 


Ese the purposes of this section,! the term ‘ Latin 

America,’ as is the custom in missionary literature 
in general, connotes the territory included within the 
three small republics of the West Indies, Mexico, the 
six republics of Central America and the ten great 
republics of South America. 

There are difficulties in the way of evangelism in this 
vast expanse of territory which are not found in any other 
mission field. In consequence, the movement has been 
somewhat retarded. Some of these difficulties are the 
following : 

1. Latin America, as a whole, since its conquest from 
the autochthonous tribes or peoples by Spanish forces, 
early in the sixteenth century, has been considered by the 
Roman Catholic Church as its exclusive field, and the 
hierarchy of that church has consistently refused to 
recognise, much less co-operate with, the evangelical 
movement. In early days, when Protestant missionaries 
first attempted to preach the gospel, as they understood 
it, to the peoples of Latin America, the ignorant and 
fanatical population was easily roused against them, and 
many were martyrs to the cause of freedom of worship. 

2. ‘The immensity of the field to be covered, to which 

1 This section has been contributed by Dr Webster E. Browning 
of the Presbyterian Church (North) who has seen long service in 
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reference has been made above, has also added to the 
difficulty. One country alone, Brazil, is larger than the 
United States of America, and a number of others 
include territory equal to the combined area of a number 
of the largest American states. ‘The total area is three 
times that of the United States. 

3. Geographical features, also—such as almost in- 
accessible regions of the interior inhabited only by 
scattered indigenous tribes, great mountain ranges, the 
high altitude of much of the interior of South America 
and in particular the deadly climate of certain regions such 
as the Amazon basin—have greatly circumscribed all 
efforts for the evangelisation of the peoples of the interior 
and limited such work largely to coastal cities. 

4. Nor may it be thought strange that people who have 
long considered themselves Christians should not be 
attracted to what they must look upon as an inferior form 
of their own faith, represented, as it is, by small groups 
of individuals, generally of the proletariat, who worship 
in unattractive chapels, which, compared with their own 
magnificent cathedrals, numerous and costly monasteries, 
convents and school buildings, represent an impoverish- 
ment of worship that is abhorrent to the Latin soul that has 
ever been a lover of beauty and art as expressed by religion. 

Nevertheless, in all classes of society there are many 
who have not found peace of soul in Roman Catholicism, 
and one result has been an unusual interest in exotic 
cults, which, at the best, have but an indirect relation to 
Christianity. Spiritualism has found a large number of 
adepts, especially in recent years. ‘Theosophy has also 
acquired wide influence, and its high priest, Krishnamurti, 
has been heard by crowded audiences in all the great 
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cities. Positivism, Comte’s “ Religion of Humanity,’ had, 
some years ago, a very considerable following, but seems 
now to have yielded in influence to others. 

No doubt a considerable proportion of the educated 
men of Latin America would frankly confess to pure 
agnosticism, while others go even further and unhesitat- 
ingly declare themselves atheists. In more recent years 
the socialist parties, which, in Latin America, are anti- 
clerical, have acquired great influence, as in Argentina, 
Chile and Uruguay, and undoubtedly have opened the 
way for the entrance of fascism, nazism, and even the bol- 
shevism of Russia—all these solvents of Christianity and de- 
clared enemies of all that oppose their totalitarian pretences. 

In the midst of these conflicting and mutually inimical 
theories, there can be no question as to the urgent need 
of a revitalising campaign of Christian evangelism 
adapted especially to the following groups: 

1. First of all, the estimated fifteen or twenty millions 
of pure Indians, who live within the boundaries of Latin 
America, and who are, in general, as thoroughly pagan 
as they were when the first Spanish discoverers set foot 
upon the shores of this continent at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Neglected and oppressed by Church and State, 
these indigenous peoples nevertheless form a great human 
reservoir from which the physical and moral strength of 
future generations must be drawn. While many have 
received a veneer of Christianity, they are still faithful 
to the tribal divinities, and in times of stress pray, not 
to the Christian God or even to the Virgin as they have 
been taught, but to the gods of their own ancestors, 
whom they still believe to be represented in the forces 
of Nature. No greater challenge is before the Christian 
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churches of to-day, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
especially in America, than the call that comes up from 
these submerged millions of fellow Americans. 

2. Those at the other extreme of the social scale, whom 
we generally designate as the intelligentsia—the educated 
men and women who have not been able to find satisfaction 
in the rites and practices of the Roman Church. Many of 
these might be classified as Christophiles, since they do 
not hesitate to declare their belief in and reverence for 
Christ. But, unable to accept affiliation with and render 
obedience to the dominant church, they drift like a 
deserted vessel on an uncharted sea, and in some cases 
link up with one of the exotic organisations mentioned 
above. Within this class are some of the greatest and 
most cultured minds of our day, and any attempt to 
reach them with the great truths of the Gospel must 
necessarily be divested of all taint of sectarianism. 

3. Very closely associated with the above class are 
the’ students in secondary and professional schools. 
In no country in Latin America is religious instruction 
legally permitted in these institutions, and many thousands 
are going out into professional life without a religious 
orientation. ‘They themselves in many cases recognise 
this lack and have given expression to a disappointment 
whose poignancy cannot be disregarded. One of them, 
in what we would call his commencement address, 
recently summed up the situation in words that appeal 
to our hearts. He said: 


There is a universal profession, which is that of being a 
man. ‘To be a man is the final end of every human creature. 
To form a man is the primary function of the university. And 
yet we, newly-admitted to our professions, say farewell to 
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these scenes of our labours in the classroom with the bitterness 
of spirit which comes from being obliged to confess that we 
have received no such instruction. Masters of a world of 
ideas, we are yet wandering in search of a moral ideal. In 
our march toward the Unknown, will our gross natural in- 
stincts be asure guide? Although we are to exercise a tremendous 
influence in our contact with others, our teachers have failed 
to point out to us the ethical end of our own personality. 


Several years ago a Y.M.C.A. secretary made a study 
of the religious situation as he found it in the universities 
of South America, and reported that not more than 10 
per cent of the students had any interest whatsoever in 
any form of religion. The writer of these lines once 
investigated the church preferences of a group of some 
300 young men in one university, and found but one 
who was intensely interested in the Roman Church, 
another who, with equal intensity, declared himself an 
Evangelical, while, of the remainder, not more than a 
score showed the slightest interest in any form of religion. 
They did not oppose it. They were simply indifferent. 
So far as they were concerned, religion did not exist. 

4. Rural evangelism is as yet but in its beginnings in 
Latin America. Evangelical missions have as a rule 
ringed the continent, centring in the large cities, and the 
great hinterland in consequence has been neglected. 
In recent years, however, the Bible and its message have 
been carried into some rural districts, very often by means 
of specially built motor-cars. The high percentage of 
illiteracy in rural regions makes such work slow and 
difficult, and reduces enormously the possible tabulation 
of favourable results. ‘The lack of roads also limits such 
travel to summer months. Nevertheless a great and 
needy field is being slowly opened up by evangelists, 
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and small organised church groups are appearing as a 
result of their labours. 

5. Another group which has been largely neglected 
by evangelical forces is formed by soldiers and sailors of 
the army and navy ; but here too a beginning has been 
made. One missionary, a captain from the World War 
and hence doubly acceptable to army men, has done and 
is doing an admirable work among soldiers who travel 
or camp along the great highways of Mexico, and another 
conducts similar work among soldiers and sailors in some 
of the ports of Chile. 

6. Medical evangelism, as conducted in other mission 
fields, is becoming practically impossible in Latin 
America. ‘This is due to increasing difficulty in securing 
necessary recognition, or re-validation, of a foreign 
degree in medicine, a situation which in turn is based on 
the nationalistic spirit now so strong in every one of the 
twenty countries which compose Latin America and the 
added fact that local universities have developed their 
medical faculties to the point where they can supply the 
demands in the larger cities. National pride prevents 
giving permission to foreigners to practice, even in the 
deep hinterland where medical help is completely lacking, 
and when the few missionary physicians now in Latin 
America retire, it is highly probable that no others will 
be admitted. 

7. It is also true that educational evangelism seems 
destined to disappear. Schools founded a half century 
or more ago, although they met a great need at the time, 
have lost much of their usefulness, through the develop- 
ment of public instruction by the State. Furthermore, 
the increasing application of nationalism is leading 
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authorities to place all instruction under the authority 
of the State. In this way mission schools are gradually 
being forced to close or, at the best, to adopt government 
programmes of study which leave little or no place for 
distinctly Christian instruction. 

In carrying forward the work of evangelism in Latin 
America there are several truths that must be kept in 
mind, if undue friction with the existing situation is to 
be avoided and success attained. 

1. Let it never be forgotten that the peoples of Latin 
America have had a form of Christianity since those 
lands first came under the control of white men. Hence 
it must not be assumed that the gospel message is being 
taken to them for the first time. Evangelicals note the 
errors of Roman Catholics, and these in turn are quick 
to criticise and condemn Protestantism as an intruder 
in a field already occupied. Nevertheless both are 
essential in making up the Christian Church in those 
lands, and nothing will be gained by a campaign of 
mutual defamation. 

Not a few of the more liberal members of the Roman 
hierarchy recognise the value of what is being done by 
evangelical missionaries, and the number of such friendly 
critics may be increased by tactful dealing. After all, 
the evangelical denominations left the Roman Church 
to bear alone entire responsibility for the evangelism of 
Latin America for more than three centuries. Hence, 
rather than engage in futile attacks, it will be better to 
co-operate with that church, in so far as may be possible, 
in what should be a common task of evangelising the 
whole continent by giving it a richer and fuller in- 
terpretation of the content of Christianity, linking it 
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more intimately to the solution of pressing problems of 
daily life. 

2. Nor will anything be gained by swinging to the far 
extreme in the matter of ornate and highly decorated 
houses of worship. As suggested above, the Latin loves 
beauty, and has behind him centuries of association 
with the church that produced the beautiful cathedrals 
of Europe and the smaller but no less attractive church 
buildings of Latin America. One who is accustomed 
to the ritual of the Roman Church, its gaudily robed 
priesthood, its swinging censers and their incense, the 
intoning of the service in an unknown tongue, with all 
the mystery of the Mass, must feel strangely shocked by 
the bare walls of a Protestant meeting house, and a some- 
times equally unattractive presentation of the gospel 
message. 

3. Finally, in Latin America, possibly to a degree not 
demanded on any other mission field, there should be 
unity of effort, a full and friendly co-operation between 
the various evangelical churches in all phases of evan- 
gelism. Roman Catholics, accustomed to a closely knit 
organisation which moves as a single unit, cannot under- 
stand the fissiparous tendency which so often mars the 
work of evangelical churches. While there is no doubt 
a unity of spirit in Protestantism, which is not always 
discovered by its critics, very visible sectarian divisions 
do much to raise questions and doubts in the minds of 
hearers and cheapen and nullify missionary effort. The 
overlapping of fields and departments of work should 
be avoided and the essential unity of all evangelical 
effort emphasised, yet without the sacrifice of any 
principle of the Gospel. 
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In the matter of Christian co-operation, the missions 
in Latin America have probably gone further than on 
any other mission field. The Committee on Co-opera- 
tion in Latin America, which was organised in 1916 
immediately after the close of the great missionary 
congress of Panama, represents about thirty evangelical 
groups which have extended their work into Latin 
America. In the twenty-three years of its existence this 
committee has done much to further the spirit of friendly 
co-operation, and much definite and visible advance has 
been made. Corporate union has not been sought, but 
rather more friendly co-operation, which frequently has 
meant the combining of the schools or other work of 
three or four groups into one. ‘Thus, although some 
sectarian progress has been delayed, the net result in 
the way of the progress of the cause as a whole has been 
helped. 

Primary territorial responsibility has been clearly 
defined in several countries and the delimitations thus 
made have been respected. Literature programs have 
been stimulated, and competing sectarian publications 
have been merged into a single organ of publicity in this 
or that community or country, with a longer subscription 
list to the new periodical than the combined lists of the 
old. ‘Theological classes have been made into union 
seminaries, and specially prepared evangelists have gone 
from city to city and from country to country presenting 
the Gospel, especially to the intelligentsia in the great 
university centres. ‘The Y.M.C.A. has helped greatly 
in this last-named activity, and one Continental evangelist, 
who was born in South America and therefore knows its 
language perfectly, is now representing the Committee 
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on Co-operation in Latin America in continent-wide 
tours and conferences. For such religious conferences 
the largest city theatre often proves inadequate for the 
audiences, and after the series of lectures follow-up 
groups are organised, which direct those who are inter- 
ested toward the various evangelical local churches. 

In several centres, notably in Buenos Aires and Mexico 
City, union book stores and printing presses are producing 
many locally written or translated books and pamphlets, 
which have to do with the evangelical interpretation of 
Christianity, and the number of national writers is 
gradually increasing. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE UNFINISHED TASK 1! 
By THE Rev. A. McLetsu 


te would be misleading to state that a catalogue of 
geographical areas unoccupied by missions or 
Christian churches represents anything like a complete 
picture of the unfinished task of evangelism, for evangel- 
ism to-day is concerned not only with unoccupied areas, 
but also with the existence of classes of people in so- 
called Christian lands and within ‘ occupied’ mission 
fields whom Christian evangelism has not yet reached. 
Apart also from geographical and population considera- 
tions there are systems of religious beliefs, old and new, 
which have as yet been little influenced by the Gospel. 
For instance, Islam has opposed the entrance of mis- 
sionaries to some lands and made the work slow and 
dificult in others; Buddhism everywhere presents a 
most formidable problem, and the list could be increased. 
Statistics indicate that comparatively little impression 
has been made upon peoples bound by these great 
ethnic faiths, which, while they give some religious 
1 This is a survey of the situation as it affects the churches and 
missions outside the Roman communion. ‘The devoted work of 
many Roman Catholic missionaries and their extensive work are not 
forgotten, but there is so little prospect of collaboration with them 
that the inclusion of their figures in such statistics would render 


them less useful as a basis for co-operative planning.—EbD. 
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satisfaction, close the mind to the truth of Christianity 
as Judaism closed the mind of the Jews to Christ’s 
message and work in the days of His flesh. 

There are also to-day great ‘ unoccupied ’ fields for 
evangelism among the intelligentsia of all lands with 
whom other systems of thought hold sway to the ex- 
clusion of the Gospel. In addition to the concrete denial 
of the Christian revelation, inherent both in the extremer 
forms of race idolatry and in the Marxian dialectic, 
materialism, syncretism and religious indifference dom- 
inate the minds of great masses of people, making them 
almost impervious to the Gospel and challenging its 
claims at every point. 

Still further, there are unoccupied fields for evangelism 
within the Christian Church itself where hundreds of 
millions of nominal Christians have no inkling of salva- 
tion by grace through faith in Jesus Christ which is the 
Christian evangel. 

Before this picture of the unreached regions of the 
human mind, the problem of the missionary occupation 
of geographical areas is by no means the gravest con- 
fronting the Christian Church. For, as a matter of fact, 
the proclamation of the evangel is challenged to-day 
within the areas of the older and younger churches, even 
more than in regions where it has not yet been proclaimed. 

With this in mind we do well to examine the nature of 
occupation by churchand mission among the2,100,000,000 
people of the world. 

The ‘ Christian ’ population of the world is about one- 
third of its total population (2,100,000,000) ; namely, 
718,000,000. Of the total world population 18 per cent 
are Roman Catholics, 7 per cent are Orthodox (Eastern) 
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and ro per cent Protestant (including Anglicans) ; that is, 
35 per cent in all. 

This Christian population is mainly confined to Europe 
and the Americas, where there is a proportion of about 
two “ Christians ’ to every three people, or more accurately 
67°8 per cent. Within these areas there are large un- 
touched populations, notably Jews (14,800,000), Muslims 
(5,673,625), and those making no religious profession 
(240,000,000). 

Throughout the rest of the world there is one Christian 
to every 105 people, very unevenly distributed: that 
is less than one per cent of the population. This disparity 
is further accentuated when it is noted that the area of so- 
called Christian lands is only two-fifths of the land surface of 
the world, while that of non-Christian lands is three-fifths. 

It has frequently been stated that only about 10 to 
15 per cent of the nominal Christian populations of 
Europe and the Americas can be considered effectively 
Christian, that is from 50,000,000 to 70,000,000. If 
this is the case in nominally Christian lands, the situation 
is still more poignant in the non-Christian lands of Asia, 
Africa and Oceania. In these continents there is an 
average of one Christian in 184 people in Asia, one in 
28 in Africa and one in 4 in Oceania,! but stated thus 
in averages no idea is conveyed of the sparse and uneven 
distribution of Christians over these immense areas. 
The true nature of this occupation can be seen best by 
studying these continents in detail and showing the 
relative proportion of missionaries and of indigenous 
Christians to populations. Such a table is given on 


1 Including only the aboriginal population in the case of Australia 
and New Zealand, and the Christians among them. 
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pages 265-6 of the Interpretative Statistical Survey of the 
World Mission of the Christian Church (1938). As the 
Roman Church does not find it possible to collaborate, the 
figures in the subjoined paragraphs are only non-Roman. 


Asia 

In Asia, apart from the Roman communion, there are 
15,177 missionaries, or 13 per million people. ‘This 
proportion reaches its highest in Palestine, where it is 
172 per million, and its lowest in French Indo-China, 
where it is only two. India with 14 and China with 13 
conform to the continental average. 

In the whole of Asia baptised non-Roman Catholic 
Christians number 5,504,781, or 4808 per million people. 
The Netherlands East Indies have 23,153 per million, 
and Iran only 207; between these extremes stand India 
and China with 6774 and 1478 respectively. In several 
of the countries of the Muslim Near East the proportion 
of Christians is very low, Arabia having only 5 per million 
people and Iraq 90. ‘The influence of certain obvious 
factors is recognisable in these figures, such, for instance, 
as the historical background of Christianity in the Dutch 
possessions, the evident hold of Palestine on missionary 
interest, the slow response in Muslim lands, the effect 
of large accessions to the church, or mass movements, 
as in Korea, India and Sumatra, the relatively small 
missionary occupation of Siam and the very recent 
occupation of Indo-China. ‘To these figures for baptised 
Christians can be added 510,264 under instruction, 
while there are considerable European, Eurasian and 
Syrian Christian communities not enumerated. The 
census returns of some of these countries show much 
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larger numbers for Christians, especially in regard to 
India and Burma. ‘The figures used, collected from mission 
sources, are not to be taken, however, as a strict census 
of evangelical Christians. Nevertheless, they reveal the 
basic position. 

The missionary occupation figures given Acove indicate 
that there must be many large unoccupied regions. 
Examination shows also that this occupation is strongly 
urban. ‘There are, for example, over 500 missionaries 
in Shanghai, and many other cities of Asia absorb large 
numbers. A rough estimate reveals that 45 per cent of 
the Chinese empire is unoccupied ; to be exact, out of 
1608 counties in the 18 provinces, 293 are unoccupied 
and 206 only partially. About half the counties in 
Manchuria are still untouched, and the population is 
rapidly increasing. In spite of the fact that 2 per cent 
of the population in Korea are Christian, there is still 
much territory there to be entered, especially in the 
north. In Japan the rural areas are largely untouched, 
as the work has been developed among the middle classes 
in cities and their neighbourhoods. Indo-China is 
occupied by one large mission and two very small ones, 
and probably more than half of its territory is beyond 
reach. In Siam there is one large mission and three 
smaller ones, and work there could be doubled to-morrow 
if the missions possessed the necessary resources. Malaya 
presents the strange picture of work among immigrant 
Chinese and ‘Tamils, while the Malays who form half 
the population are still unevangelised. In Burma the 
Shans and Burmans have so far proved largely unre- 
sponsive, so that the bulk of its population has still to 
be reached. India with 14 non-Roman missionaries to 
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the million population is relatively poorly occupied. 
There are, for example, a number of areas consisting 
of 2,000,000, 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 people with no 
non-Roman missions. ‘The Frontier States and districts 
are still very inadequately occupied. Nearly 500 Indian 
States have no resident missionaries, and in many cases 
their rulers refuse permission to enter. Missionaries 
reside in 1110 centres, a disproportionately large number 
of which are urban. In the 683,740 towns and villages 
in India and Ceylon, the survey tables show that there 
are 21,933 organised and unorganised worshipping groups 
of Christians, though it is estimated that there may be 
Christians residing in more than 50,000 towns and 
villages. ‘The actual areas and groups in India urgently 
calling for evangelisation are the densely populated 
districts of the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bengal, the Himalayan states, the eight million aboriginals 
and the fifty-two million of the depressed classes, many of 
whom if not reached within the next ten years may well 
drift into other religious groups. 

A comparison may be made here between China and 
India. Although a relatively disproportionate number 
of the 618,010 baptised Christians in China are drawn 
from the aboriginal population, yet over go per cent of 
the Christians in India are drawn from the depressed 
classes and aboriginal peoples. ‘The main body of the 
Chinese people have proved about as difficult to reach as 
the caste Hindus and Muslims of India. Among the main 
sections of the people results in both countries have been 
about the same. ‘The general conservatism of the villages 
and the political disturbances of the last two decades in 
China have greatly militated against advance in rural 
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areas, and just when progress seemed to be possible the 
present catastrophe has descended upon the country. 
In India, on the other hand, peaceful conditions have 
prevailed, and notable mass movements have taken 
place among the depressed classes. In both countries 
also there has been introduced a leaven which has per- 
vaded the national life, but this type of ‘mass move- 
ment’ has not resulted in any large accession to the 
Christian Church. This indirect result of the Christian 
movement must not be under-estimated, for it has dug 
deep foundations, produced significant movements, 
conducted a widespread preparatio evangelica which 
figures fail to record. Numbers may even fail to indicate 
the true situation. Even the unoccupied fields have 
been penetrated by many Christian influences. Wide 
contacts have been made everywhere which at any 
moment may lead to new and significant movements into 
the Church. | 

The great central Asiatic plateau is largely closed to 
mission work. Chinese Turkestan has been occupied for 
fifty years by the Swedish Mission in the west and the 
China Inland Mission in the east. All the Swedish 
missionaries have recently been expelled, and the China 
Inland Mission has largely ceased to function. Outer 
Mongolia under the domination of the Soviets is a closed 
land. Siberia is for the same reason unoccupied. ‘The 
Buddhist and Muslim strongholds of ‘Tibet (pop. 
2,900,000), Bhutan (250,000), Nepal (5,600,000), 
Afghanistan (7,000,000) have always been closed lands. 
The Native States of Baluchistan (405,109) are still 
unoccupied. ‘The heart of Asia, therefore, is the greatest 
unevangelised region of the world. 
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In the Netherlands East Indies the interior of numerous 
islands has never been visited, and a large part of 
southern Sumatra and the extreme north of that island 
are unoccupied. Of the 48,000,000 in those parts of the 
islands where the Dutch Government allows missions to 


_ work, less than half are in touch with evangelical agencies, 
and areas with 12,000,000 inhabitants are definitely 
closed to missions. ‘That is to say, there are 36,000,000 


beyond the possibility of evangelisation in these islands. 

There is no missionary in the great interior of Arabia 
or Sinai. Half the villages of Ceylon have no resident 
Christians. ‘There are only 3100 evangelical Christians 
in Iran, 326 in Iraq and go8 in Turkey. ‘There are a 
number of islands unoccupied by Protestant missions : 
Socotra (12,000), Kuria Muria (2000), Maldive (80,000), 
Pescadores (60,000), Saghalien (335,000), as well as 
other areas such as Portuguese India (600,000), French 
India (300,000) and the Aegean Islands (135,000). 

The total strength of the non-Roman Christian com- 


munity in Asia including those under instruction is 


6,015,045. ‘This probably does not include many of 
the children, especially in missions with adult baptism. 
In.the case of India, for example, it is known from 
governmental and other sources that the non-Roman 
Christian community numbers at least 2,991,357, while 
the figures in the Statistical Survey show only 2,718,499, 
which is 272,858 short of that number. Hence it can 
safely be concluded that the figures of a missionary 
census will be less than those of a government census. 
Although, then, the church in Asia may be larger than 
our mission figures indicate, it is still too weak and 
localised to take up alone the burden of the evangelisation 
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of the dense surrounding populations. More missionary 
evangelists are obviously needed, especially in the 
great unreached tracts, but no less in the fields where 
the church has been often so precariously established. 
The work, too, is passing through times of special dis- 
turbance in China, Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia and 
Japan. Hence, in view of the gigantic nature of the task, 
the younger churches need all the help that the older 
churches of the West can give them. ‘That which has 
already been accomplished is but an earnest of what might 
be done if the gravity of the situation were better realised. 


Africa 

The statistics of the Survey return 8447 missionaries 
in Africa, or 56 per million people. Here there are 
important contrasts with Asia: the baptised Christians 
are proportionately over five times as numerous, and the 
missionaries over four times. ‘There are 56 non-Roman 
missionaries to every million of the population, compared 
with 13 in Asia, and 24,213 baptised Christians to every 
million, compared with 4808 in Asia. ‘The baptised 
Christians of Africa, outside the Roman Catholic Church, 
number 3,593,592, and the addition of those under 
instruction gives a Christian community of about five 
million, but this is certainly an underestimate, for in the 
Belgian Congo, Angola and South Africa the church has 
made much greater progress than the figures of the recent 
survey reveal. ‘The number of such baptised Christians 
per million people reaches 330,982 in South-West Africa, 
~ and falls to 11 in the French Niger and nil in the French 
Sudan and Libya. ‘The proportion of missionaries is 
also highest in South-West Africa (425 per million’ 
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people), whereas in French Equatorial and French West 
Africa it is very low. The extent to which British posses- 
sions predominate among those areas in which there are 
over 15,000 baptised non-Roman Christians per million 
people is significant, but this makes the strength of the 
Protestant church in the Belgian Congo and in Madagascar 
the more remarkable. 

With regard to missionary occupation, it has to be 
noted that out of the 8447 missionaries only 767 are in 
the great Muslim North, the majority of whom are in 
Egypt and the Sudan. Since the figures were collected 
Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland have been vacated, 
and only a precarious footing is being maintained in the 
capital of Abyssinia by a small band of Italian, American 
and German missionaries. Equatorial Africa is now no 
longer the region of darkness which until recently it 
was. There is still much ground to be occupied on the 
borders of Muslim territory. Unoccupied areas are to 
be found mostly in the West African hinterlands and 
especially throughout French West Africa. East Africa, 
especially Portuguese East Africa, has much unoccupied 
territory. There is no Protestant work in British or 
French Somaliland, Mauritania, Portuguese Guinea and 
Spanish Rio de Oro and Ifni. The Union of South 
Africa and the British Protectorates of Swaziland, Basuto- 
land and Bechuanaland are relatively well occupied. The 
Union can no longer be described as a mission field, 
although it presents many unsolved problems of further 
evangelisation. ‘Two-thirds of the area of Africa are 
under the control of powers where the Roman Catholic 
Church is dominant, and this makes work in Belgian and 


Portuguese Africa peculiarly difficult for others. ‘The 
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Roman Church is growing steadily stronger throughout 
these regions. Recently it has inaugurated a new campaign 
in South Africa which hitherto has been predominantly 
Protestant. The unoccupied fields, therefore, are mainly 
in the Muslim North, in the hinterlands of West Africa, 
especially in French West Africa, in the south and north- 
east of Angola, in the Mozambique Company’s territory 
of Portuguese East Africa, in French Equatorial Africa 
and to some extent in Tanganyika. ‘The hinterland of 
Liberia is largely unoccupied and only Roman Catholic 
missions can work unhindered now in Italian territory. 
Among the islands the Muslim Comoro Islands are un- 
occupied, and the northern part of Madagascar has much 
unoccupied territory. Work in the Muslim emirates of 
Northern Nigeria has only recently begun. 

This is the picture which a study of missionary 
activity gives of Africa to-day, a marvellously different 
one from that of darkest Africa of fifty years ago. 


Oceania 


A brief reference to this island world is all that is 
needed. ‘The total population concerned here is not 
great (2,154,259), and throughout the islands there are 
go8 missionaries. ‘The eastern half of these islands is 
fully evangelised, and while the other half, including the 
_ Solomon Islands and New Guinea, has an adequate 
missionary force, yet owing to the scattered nature of 
the island population and the difficulty of penetrating 
the interior of New Guinea and other islands, much re- 
mains to be done. ‘The groups of islands formerly de- 
signated Melanesia is by far the best occupied by non- 
Roman missions with 526 missionaries and over 203,000 
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_ Christians. It is a striking fact that in the whole area 


there is an average of 421 missionaries to the million 
people, compared with 14 in India. In view of the 
scattered nature of the islands the average number of 
missionaries might be expected to be high, but it seems 
higher than necessary. ‘There are many unoccupied 


_ regions still in New Guinea, and in the interior of the 


Solomons, and a better distribution of missionaries might 
be expected to complete the task of evangelisation. 
Many island Christians have proved notable evangelists, 
but all are not equal in this respect. 


South America 

The statistics record 1785 evangelical missionaries and 
472,780 baptised Christians in South America. A recent 
and more exhaustive study by the World Dominion 
Press, however, shows 1764 missionaries and 1,159,529 
of a Protestant Christian community in the republics 
alone. ‘There are large Lutheran groups in Brazil 
numbering about 250,000, and Waldensians in Uruguay 
numbering 10,000. As Brazil is as large as China it 
follows that even there, where more than half of the 
total number of evangelical Christians of South America 
is to be found, there are difficult problems of evangelisa- 
tion to be faced. 

Baptised evangelical Christians do not reach 4000 in 
Colombia (3278), Venezuela (3816) and Bolivia (3920). 
Some republics are quite under-occupied by Protestant 
missions, namely, Ecuador (607) and Paraguay (1723). In 
Brazil, on the other hand, evangelical Christians number 
235,945. The British and Dutch colonial areas have, as 
might be expected, large numbers of baptised Christians, 
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the figure being 101,650 for British Guiana and 29,502 
for Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Evangelical Christian 
work in the ‘small colony of French Guiana (pop. 22,000) 
has only recently been begun. Among the other republics 
Chile returns the third largest number of baptised 
Christians (24,373) and Ecuador comes lowest with 607. 
The comparatively small number (13) of missionaries 
per million people in Brazil in view of the existence of a 
Protestant Christian community of nearly one million 
reflects the extent to which the indigenous churches of 
this republic are undertaking their own task. The 
national workers are 32 to the million. 

In most of the continent the evangelical church is 
weak, and most of the interior and many tribes of Indians 
are still unreached. The chief problem, however, is 
not the Indians (except in certain limited areas), but 
that of the mestizos, and it is a Spanish and Portuguese- 
speaking church which must be the aim of evangelical 
workers. 

The difficulty of evangelisation is increased by the 
growth of nationalism which limits the activities of the 
foreigner, and by the opposition of the Roman Catholic 
Church in many areas. Every kind of Protestant work 
needs reinforcing, and even where missionaries, owing 
to anti-religious legislation, can no longer discharge the 
functions of pastors or educators, there are other types 
of work of a more personal and less formal character, and 
perhaps more important, open to foreigners. Organised 
activities of all kinds in most of these republics will have 
to be left to nationals. ‘The sooner, therefore, foreigners 
are willing to face this situation, the better it will be for 
the eventual evangelisation of these republics. 
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Mexico, Central America and West Indies 


Nineteen separate political areas are recorded in the 
Survey, in which there are 1165 missionaries. ‘This is 
30 to the million people. The total Christian community 
is recorded as 1,007,706. The area falls into two clearly 
defined divisions. ‘The colonial West Indies have for 
the most part long been the field of very active work on 
the part of evangelical missions and churches. Conse- 
quently their baptised Christians range from 53 per cent 
of the population in the Virgin Islands to 29 per cent in 
Trinidad and Tobago. In the Latin republics of Central 
America if we consider only evangelical Christians, the 
distribution is very unequal ; there are 65,618 per million 
people in Panama and the Canal Zone, 53,729 in Guate- 
mala, and 2575 per million in Salvador. ‘The total 
evangelical community in Mexico is 133,914. The 
existence there of a strong evangelical community is 
_ particularly important in view of the prevailing irreligion 
and the restrictions placed on the foreign missionary. 
In comparison with Asia no part of this region can strictly 
be termed an unoccupied area, and in the British West 
Indies the problem is rather that of the multiplicity of 
Christian organisations than that of additional workers. 


In many ways the last hundred years have been remark- 
able in the history of the progress of Christianity. ‘This 
is so not only because of the numbers who have entered 
the church, but because of the wide diffusion of Christian 
ideals throughout all these continents. 

In reviewing in general the problem of evangelisation 
throughout the non-Christian world with its 1400 million 
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people, it is not possible for the non-Roman churches 
to remain content with the total missionary force of 
28,000 and with the Christian community of 13,000,000. 
One obvious lesson is that the larger and stronger missions 
should be reinforced with the purpose mainly of equipping 
the younger churches to overtake the evangelisation of 
the still vast unreached populations of their own lands. 
The larger missions are in close and effective touch with 
large indigenous groups and have a special responsibility 
to follow up their past work. Smaller missions are also 
called upon to undertake specific tasks of evangelisation 
which will more than occupy all their resources. It 
cannot be too often pointed out that the object of all 
such missionary reinforcements should be to enable the 
indigenous Christian churches as speedily as possible to 
take up the whole task of evangelisation and to carry it 
to completion. 

Looking only at the needs of the so-called occupied 
fields the need for foreign missionaries is as great as ever, 
though their task has largely changed, but even if their 
work is viewed as essentially temporary in character it will 
tax the resources of the present generation to the utmost. 

With regard to the wholly unoccupied fields, foreign 
missions have already overtaken the easier tasks of pioneer- 
ing work and are now confronted with the more difficult 
situations complicated by geographical, political, racial 
and religious factors. ‘The task is often rendered harder 
by the proximity of a growingly self-conscious indigenous 
church, and further progress in evangelisation is definitely 
bound up with the spiritual vitality of these churches. 
In all further advances it is essential that the missions 
should co-operate with these churches. Without such 
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collaboration little can be done to reach these vast, 
difficult, unevangelised hinterlands. 

In addition, as has been already noted, most of these 
unoccupied regions present special problems of a geo- 
graphical, political, linguistic or religious nature, all 
calling for missionaries of experience with an intimate 
knowledge of the customs, languages and culture of the 
people. For the most part this means that the more 
romantic appeal of such pioneer work should not be 
presented to the missionary candidate. It is for the 
various boards to consider how many of their experienced 
missionaries can be freed for pioneering in these unreached 
fields and to arrange that their places be filled by new 
missionaries who can best serve their apprenticeship in 
more settled regions. 

To sum up, it must never be forgotten that however 
great the need of quite unoccupied areas may be, there 
are large areas of human life within the great continents 
still to be evangelised as well as many immigrant groups 
to whom little attention has been paid. So, too, there is 
‘pioneering ’ to be done in Christian lands where the 
mind has been captured by many anti-Christian modern 
‘religions.’ ‘The unoccupied fields for evangelism, 
therefore, are worldwide, and call as never before for 
unprecedented adventure and endurance on the part of 
the Christian worker. Everywhere the spirit of the world 
is organising itself in opposition to the spirit of Christ 
and the battle is set on the widest scale. ‘ Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth 
labourers into His harvest’ for ‘ the field is the world,’ 
and our duty and privilege is to ‘ preach the Gospel 
to every creature ’ in it. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN EVAN- 
GELICAL MISSIONS IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


By MISSIONS DIREKTOR S. Knak, D.D. 


ARIOUS circumstances have led to the fact that 
the missionary societies in Germany have de- 
veloped their own idea of the aim and method, of the 
fundamental reason for missionary work and the form 
in which it is clothed in theory and in practice. Let us 
begin by enumerating these causes before attempting to 
characterise in detail the peculiar character of the German 
contribution in the field of Protestant world missions. 

1. German missions have their historical starting-point 
in Lutheran Pietism. A. H. Franke, the founder of the 
well-known institutions in Halle, was a Lutheran, but 
was deeply influenced by Spener’s Pietism and was him- 
self a most influential and characteristic representative 
of Pietism in the first half of the eighteenth century. His 
pedagogical work is dominated throughout by the pietistic 
conception of conversion. ‘The same line of thought was 
followed by his first missionaries Ziegenbalg and Pliitschau, 
whose missionary work in ‘Tranquebar in India was later 
taken over by the Evangelical Lutheran Mission in 


Leipzig. ‘The type of the German missionary is most 
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clearly foreshadowed in the mission of the Moravian 
Brethren under the influence of Count Zinzendorf. 
The pietistic character of this mission is beyond question. 
Heinrich Frick in his book Die evangelische Mission has 
brought out its fundamentally Lutheran character, and 
sees in it the genuine fruit of the Lutheran assurance of 
salvation and Luther’s theologia crucis. This close con- 
nection between Lutheranism and Pietism is found in all 
the older German missionary societies, since they all have 
their roots in the pietistic revival movement of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It has been only 
since the middle of the nineteenth century that there have 
been in Germany any missionary societies with a definitely 
Reformed or Free Church complexion. Among these 
more recent societies there is only one which is quite 
definitely not pietistic, and that is the Ostasien Mission 
with its fields in Japan and China. 

2. One fact which had an important effect upon the 
development of German missions was that their character 
was formed long before there were any German colonies. 
From 1732 till 1884 missions had nothing at all to do 
with the foreign political aims and commitments of the 
German Empire and it was thus much easier for them to 
preserve the purely ecclesiastical nature of their work. 
Although in the later period of the colonial era, and 
particularly on the occasion of the raising of a National 
Fund to celebrate the Jubilee of Kaiser Wilhelm II in 
1913, national and political motives for missionary work 
were current, they never assumed a dominant influence, 
and throughout almost the whole of the pre-war period it 
was clear beyond all doubt that the really effective 
and dominating motives in the German Protestant 
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missions had nothing to do with politics and cultural 
imperialism. 

3. The funds at the disposal of the German Protestant 
missions have always been very meagre, even when, at 
the outbreak of the war, they had an income of ten million 
marks per annum. Economy is therefore a feature which 
is deeply ingrained in the German missions and it comes 
natural to them to strive to make the scantiest resources 
yield the largest possible returns. This is not the only 
reason but it is one of the reasons why German missions 
have built up so few large institutions. 

4. As is well known the church organisation in Germany 
until recent years took the form of Landeskirchen,! and 
it might well be supposed that this form would have 
coloured German missionary work. In details this may 
have been so (the gown, liturgy, the conception of office 
in the church, and the constitution of the church). But, 
owing to the fact that in Germany, apart from the 
Moravian Mission, the missionary societies have never 
had any organic connection with the ecclesiastical 
_ machine, but have developed as free associations, they 
have adopted no uniform policy in dealing with these 
matters. ‘he Neuendettelsau Mission for example, 1s 
more closely connected than most of the others with its 
(Bavarian) church organisation, yet there is scarcely any 
German mission which, on the mission field, has remained 
so free from imitation of the church forms at home. 

5. Lastly, special emphasis must be laid on the influ- 
ence exerted at all periods by German theology on the 
training of the missionaries and the management of 


1 State churches established in the different states, principalities, 
dukedoms, etc., which composed nineteenth-century Germany. 
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mission work, and also on the training of Native assistants. 
From the leaders of Lutheran orthodoxy (e.g. Léhe, 
Graul) and the theologians of the revival period (e.g. 
Neander, Tholuck) to the Biblical School (Kahler, 
G. Warneck, Schlatter) and right on to the Dialectical 
Theology and the Lutheran renaissance, the bond 
between missions and theology has always been very 
close. In spite of the difference in these theological 
schools one uniform characteristic is notable, that at 
every stage the missions have definitely rejected Liberal- 
ism and Modernism—with the sole exception of the 
Ostasien Mission. — 

Naturally the average virtues and failings of the 
German national character can be traced also in the 
German missions, but there is no need to go into these 
here. 

In speaking of German evangelical missions we always 
include the Basel Mission, although its headquarters are 
in Switzerland. In it the forces of Swabian Pietism 
and the revivalist groups in Switzerland have. made a 
peculiarly strong and effective combination. By the 
broad scope of its work and its religious vigour the Basel 
Mission, and through it the Swiss pietistic movement, has 
exercised a very considerable influence on the character 
of German missions. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE MISSIONARY WORK CARRIED ON BY 
MISssIONS-INSPEKTOR DR KEYSSER IN NEW GUINEA 
Let us try to bring out the characteristic traits of 

German evangelical missionary work by some practical 


examples. 
First let us take the work of the Neuendettelsau Mission 
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among the Papuans in New Guinea. After fifteen years 
of apparently unsuccessful work, a movement began 
there which, by its outward extent (to-day there are 
between 50,000 and 60,000 Christians) and still more by 
its inward characteristics and its vigour, has roused the 
attention of the Christian world. The Neuendettelsau 
missionary, Dr Keysser, was the leader in this work until 
the end of the war, when he had to leave the country 
for political reasons. To bring out the distinguishing 
features of this work we cannot do better than draw on 
his own published writings (particularly Anutu, Eine 
Papua-gemeinde, etc.). 

In his disappointment at the failure of the two first 
converts who, as individuals, had forsaken their heathen 
life and become Christians, the idea came to Dr Keysser 
that it was the wrong way of tackling the problem to 
think that the task of the missionary should only be the 
winning of individuals who must be removed from their 
heathen surroundings into Christian communities. ‘The 
social structure of the Papuans is a primitive collectivism. 
Heathenism confronts the missionary not so much in the 
pagan life of individual persons as in the pagan back- 
ground of the methods of thought and life of the whole 
people. A revolutionary change set in when the attack 
was shifted to the forces which affected the life of the 
community as a whole. Keysser found his first oppor- 
tunity of confronting this community life with the Gospel 
when, by means of a considerable gift towards the pre- 
parations for a pagan dance, he insinuated himself into 
the active life of the tribal community. This gave him 
the chance, at the end of the festival, to tell the assembled 
participants the names of those who were suspected of 
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sorcery and thus to start a ruthless campaign against the 
spell of sorcery under which everyone suffered. Accom- 
panied by some of the leading men he sought out the 
dreaded spirit-haunts and exploded the fear of these 
places by proving that they were empty. From that time 
onwards it was possible to speak to the men’s assemblies 
about the things that ‘ Anutu,’ that is God, forbids and 
commands men to do. By a piece of courageous daring 
he checked a tribal feud which was brewing. With a 
few trusty followers he seized the chief who had opposed 
all his efforts to make peace, and by showing him that it 
was Anutu’s will, persuaded him to abandon the feud. 
With growing power the hollowness of paganism was 
brought home to the men’s assemblies. A profound 
change began to work in the community as a whole, a 
growing realisation of the emptiness of paganism and the 
inward authority of Anutu’s will. A man who lived some 
distance away and who had remained untouched by the 
general excitement was hailed by his grandson: ‘ The 
fires are burning all around us and you stay in the nest 
like a rat,’ meaning that no one can escape this destruction 
of heathenism unless he joins the new movement in 
time. At last people crowded to the church services, 
whereas before all invitations had been in vain. The 
attempt to hold separate meetings for Christians and 
pagans proved impossible. ‘The dividing line between 
the Christian congregation and the rest of the com- 
munity was outwardly recognised only in the celebration 
of the Holy Communion. Candidates for baptism came 
in crowds and became Christians. 

Keysser avoided all mass-suggestion. He discouraged 
public confessions, allowing such confessions to be made 
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only in quiet conversations at the beginning of instruction 
before baptism. ‘The instruction itself aimed at making 
it clear that Christianity was concerned with the act of 
obedience to Anutu’s will. ‘The discussion of the first 
article of the creed led to the suggestion that there were 
no spirit-haunts to be feared because the whole world 
was created by God. The young candidates for baptism 
were urged to prove this for themselves by visiting the 
forbidden place. When they returned without having 
accomplished this, the chief having forbidden them to go, 
Keysser declared that in that case the baptism classes 
would not go on. ‘Thereupon they tackled the chief 
again and succeeded in visiting the place and proving the 
groundlessness of their fear of the spirits. Because the 
Christians were constantly being challenged to active 
confession of faith in this and other ways, and always 
took up the challenge, they were soon known throughout 
the country as Momol, that is the people who have great 
courage. 

The instruction given before baptism was Christo- 
centric. The result was that this primitive people had 
no difficulty in comprehending the meaning of the aton- 
ing suffering of Christ and His sacrificial death, and in 
demonstrating in their lives the sanctifying power of this 
belief. ‘Temptation was often resisted by a reminder of 
the blood of Christ—* Could I dishonour Him who has 
bought me with His blood ?’ But the fact that there can 
be no Christianity without obedience was just as steadily 
emphasised in all preaching and instruction. 

In consequence of this, the Papuan Christians were 
impressed from the beginning with their duty to evan- 
gelise. Keysser took the risk of sending four volunteers 
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as missionaries on ‘ life service ’ to an alien hostile tribe, 
among them the only son of the greatly respected chief 
who was still a pagan. To the Papuans it was a special 
proof of the incomprehensible power of Christ that the 
father, who was asked in public assembly to give his 
assent to the sending of his son, replied: ‘ Who can 
resist if Anutu commands.’ 

When a solitary man from the Hube, a auionWotdine 
tribe, came to become a Christian, expecting to settle 
among the Kate (where the first Christian communities 
had begun) since life would be impossible for him among 
his own people, it was the congregation—not the mis- 
sionary—-who insisted that such a thing could not be. 
When a man becomes a Christian, they said, he must not 
forsake his tribe, but remain in it. If he is serious about 
obedience to Christ the first thing he must do is, by his 
work and preaching, to remove the objections of his 
people to his becoming a Christian. A second candidate 
for baptism from the same tribe was similarly exhorted. 
Both of them became zealous evangelists and overcame 
the opposition which was at first very strong. Four new 
candidates came forward. The first two were now 
baptised, but their clan took part in the ceremony, paying 
the whole cost of the hospitable entertainment usual on 
such an occasion. At the same time the Christians in- 
duced this clan to make a solemn public declaration, 
emphasised by a symbolical act, that Christianity would 
now be tolerated among their people. Soon Christianity 
took root there too, and congregations arose and flourished 
vigorously. ‘The campaign against the evils in the social 
life of the people proved to be the best means of making 
clear to the individual his own weakness and sin, 
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It was important for the further building up of the 
church that the position of leadership held by the village 
headmen should be turned to the advantage of the life of 
the community. It is significant, too, that there was, 
and is, no paid pastorate. Every Christian had the right 
and the duty to proclaim the Word. At the church 
services after the missionary had spoken several members 
too would usually rise and speak. A man who gave his 
whole time to the work was assisted by the congregation, 
who gave help with the cultivation of his fields and with 
a very small contribution of money. Any tendency to 
over-estimate the importance of such office, by special 
dress, for example, was discouraged. From this time on 
the responsibility for everything was laid on the com- 
munity. When the missionary was prevented from per- 
forming the rite of baptism for an adult he commissioned 
a Christian in good standing to act in his place. This 
man after much reluctance performed the rite, justifying 
himself by saying ‘ It is not I who baptise you, but it is 
we all (the Christian community) who baptise you in 
God’s name. I will be only the hand that carries out the 
act.’ It is the community which exercises discipline too, 
and it is much more strict than the missionary or even 
the Government could be. In cases of backsliding on 
the part of men who held special posts in the congrega- 
tion or as government agents, the congregation would not 
rest, in spite of protests from the Government, until the 
distinguished man had accepted his church punishment 
and done penance. 

The vigour of this community life was maintained 
after Keysser’s repatriation by means of a kind of Re- 
formation (Eemasang=the great clean-up), when there 
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took place among the leading men a mighty movement 
of penitence which aimed at raising up the true Miti 
(gospel) in place of the false Mit: and at recognising the 
holiness of God. This revival movement without any 
mass assemblages, without methods of mass suggestion, 
without excitement of the emotions, with an almost 
ascetic limitation of meetings to private gatherings for 
the study of God’s Word and prayer, brought about a 
profound revolution in the community in which once 
more the direct operation of the Holy Ghost on these 
ex-cannibals was palpably demonstrated. 

The church services are variable in form. 'The liturgy 
of the Bavarian church is used, but it is only a part of 
the two-hour service and is occasionally varied by a 
freer form of worship. ‘The hymnal consists almost 
entirely of hymns composed, on Papuan melodies and 
rhythm, first by Keysser and later by Papuans themselves. 
The Papuans love singing. We have already mentioned 
that the service is enlivened by remarks from other 
members of the congregation after the missionary or the 
Native preacher has spoken. 

An important factor in the connection between the 
Christian congregation and the tribal community is the 
assembly of the village leaders which was introduced by 
Dr Keysser with the subsidiary purpose of giving a 
means of expression to the Native church. In the great 
popular assemblies which always took place if the mis- 
sionary visited outlying villages the decision would be 
taken regarding the moment when a whole tribe would 
take the formal step of abandoning their heathen life 
(tribe is used here as the equivalent of the village com- 


munity). ‘The most forceful members of this assembly 
VOL. III.—22 
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would be immediately appointed as village leaders even 
though none of them had been baptised. The leaders 
are brought together in the “ leaders assembly ’ and there 
the whole life of the Native community is exposed to 
the light of the Word of God, and plans for a Christian 
way of life are worked out. ‘These weekly assemblies 
give to the preaching a reality and a practical illustration 
which attract people, since the subject of these meetings 
is the whole life of the village. Since the leaders of all 
these tribes and village communities meet every year, 
bonds are being woven between the different tribes 
which put an end to mutual antagonisms and prepare 
for their development into one united people. It is a 
peculiarly noteworthy characteristic of the New Guinea 
mission that the growth of the church has been accom- 
panied by the growth to nationhood; in earlier days 
there had been no friendly relations at all between the 
tribes, and every tribe treated its neighbours as deadly 
enemies. ‘I‘hese assemblies of leaders take over the full 
responsibility for the Native mission ‘ helpers’ and thus 
for the evangelising of the neighbouring tribes. At their 
instigation the members of the congregation give blankets, 
suits, cloths, vests, hatchets and knives, shoes, etc., so 
that the helpers may be provided with the necessities for 
their life in a foreign country. It is not surprising that 
the Native helpers are much more careful with these 
things because they have not come out of the apparently 
inexhaustible stores of the mission but are provided by 
the hard-won money of their own people. 

Since the difficulties with foreign exchange have arisen 
in Germany the essential soundness of this entire de- 
pendence of the preaching and evangelising staff upon 
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their own congregations and village communities has of 
course been most clearly demonstrated. 

The pagans, too, regard the work of these helpers as 
most valuable and helpful. In 1936 a government order 
was issued that all Native helpers who were working 
among foreign tribes must be withdrawn, as they were 
supposed to be the cause of the many sanguinary disputes 
among the Natives. ‘Then it was the heathen themselves 
who raised loud protests and, in order to get back their 
helpers they went so far as to lay down their weapons 
at the feet of the government officer to indicate that there 
would be no more fighting, since these helpers were the 
peaceful, reconciling elements whom they could least 
afford to lose. 

For many years government officers, planters and 
visiting anthropologists and scientists had expressed 
their astonishment and admiration at the incredible 
change which had come over the people by the influence 
of the mission, yet this attitude of the heathen village 
communities towards the Protestant mission work was a 
fresh source for unbounded surprise to the Government. 
It was, in reality, an expression of the overwhelming 
conviction of the heathen that through the Gospel, and 
through it alone, there can come a renewal and cleansing 
of their national life. 


TYPICAL TRAITS OF GERMAN MISSIONARY WoRK 


It could not be said that every aspect of these events 
is typical of the German missions. In German missionary 
circles some doubts have been expressed regarding the 
soundness of the methods used and measures taken, as 
well as of the lines followed in the building of the Christian 
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community. Undoubtedly what had been done was 
possible only with a people entirely cut off from the 
outside world, living in a society of a primitive collectivist 
type, with a simple structure of beliefs about God and 
man. Similarly there was much that was only possible 
because of the personality of the missionary. Nothing 
could be more mistaken than to use the experience of 
this mission as a programme for work among other 
peoples. It was in the providence of God that this 
missionary came to this people at the moment of their 
first contact with the West. But while recognising 
that, we can also maintain with equal emphasis that 
Dr Keysser’s missionary method is, in all its essential 
features, in line with that which has given strength and 
fruitfulaess to the German Protestant missions, and 
brings out clearly certain of their typical traits. ‘The 
following points will show what we mean. 

1. Keysser’s whole later work would have been im- 
possible if he had not taken so much trouble to become 
a Papuan among the Papuans, not only by adapting his 
manner of speech to theirs, but even more by entering 
fully with them into the mutual relationships of daily 
life. In one of his books he reflects on the beginning 
of his missionary work. At first his preaching made no 
impression because he could not convince the Papuans 
that they had done any wrong. If he sternly presented 
them with a tale of the sins they had committed they 
cut the ground from under his feet by answering ‘ Yes, 
we did all those things but they were not wrong.’ Ac- 
cording to their moral code any harm done to a stranger 
or an enemy was accounted a good deed. ‘Therefore it 
seemed to him more and more useless to hold services 
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Sunday by Sunday for the heathen, or even to pray with 
them. It was not right to build churches at an early stage 
and persuade or force the people to come to them. If 
a young missionary would ask him ‘ Well then, what 
should one do?’ Keysser would answer simply, ‘ Go 
out among the people, sit down with them, eat with 
them, talk with them as man to man, in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, above all listen first of all to what 
they say, the first thing is to learn. Don’t come to them 
always riding the high horse, don’t always try to preach 
to them. Learn to know their good and their bad sides, 
to understand their customs. Find out about the cruel 
restrictions which bind them, their shame for sin, their 
darkness and how they are bound together inextricably 
in a grisly web of tragedy, then after that you need give 
no more thought to your preaching, the words will 
come of themselves.’ On this wise he himself sought 
his access to the people. As we saw before, he even 
went so far as to give his contribution toward the enter- 
tainment of guests at the dance festival, with the result 
that he was able to influence procedure at the ceremony, 
and in particular at the subsequent assembly of the men. 

The German missions undoubtedly owe a large part 
of their success to earnest efforts to get into the most 
direct touch with the people and with their life. ‘The 
German missions were to be found, particularly in the 
early days, not in the big cities, not even in the great 
seaports, but much more often in places where the 
people were carrying on unimpaired the traditions of 
life as their forefathers had lived it. 

One effect of this attitude is an insistence, which dates 
from the early days but which has grown stronger with 
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the years, that missionaries should study the vernaculars. 
We must not exaggerate this, however. It is not every 
German missionary who is a linguist. Professor 
Westermann stated at Le Zoute that it was only a very few 
missionaries who were capable of speaking to the bush 
heathen (i.e. those who were entirely unaccustomed to 
the idiom, the way of thought and the biblical expressions 
of the missionary), in such a way that they would really 
understand the heart of the Gospel. Even among 
German missionaries by no means all would be able to 
pass this test. But the high percentage of useful language 
work which has come from the pen of German mission- 
aries justifies the statement that attention to the 
study of Native languages is a characteristic of German 
missions. 

Closely connected with this is the identification of 
the German missionary with the form of life of the 
people among whom he is working. If an out-station has 
chanced to pass from the charge of a non-German 
mission into that of a German mission it has immediately 
struck the Christians there that the German missionary 
in his daily life maintains much less distance between 
himself and the life of the people than the others had 
done; for example, he would take his meals on the out- 
station with the Christians and would not isolate himself 
in his study. ‘The importance that is attached to the 
language is not only the simple argument that one must 
know the language in order to preach—for the German 
missionary just as well as any other could make use of 
the services of an interpreter—but it is based on the 
recognition that God has at least permitted the existence 
of national and racial differences between men, and that 
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therefore the missionary must respect the particular 
characteristics of the foreign people. 

One can trace everywhere in the Christian Church 
the disadvantage of having no sacred language. There 
is for Christianity no parallel to Sanscrit, Hebrew or 
Arabic. ‘The circumstances of the New ‘Testament 
put any idea of a sacred language out of the question. 
We do not have the words of Jesus in the language 

in which they were spoken, and the witness of 
His first messengers is not in their mother-tongue. 
Instead we have the classic witness to Christ, ‘ the 
record of that sermon by which the Church was founded,’ 
in a mission language. In the course of their missionary 
activity among Greek-speaking peoples the early Christians 
produced those writings which now form the canon of 
scripture. And so in this special sense the New Testa- 
ment is a missionary sermon. We Christians do not 
have the Word of God in the very tone and language 
in which it was laid up before God from the first day of 
creation, as Islam has its Koran, but we have the viva 
vox evangelit only in the midst of the stream of the 
missionary movement, addressed to the folk without 
the gates of the sanctuary. ‘Thus we are saved from the 
error of imagining that it could be the meaning of history 
as revealed in the sacrifice of Christ that all men should 
be united with one language. ‘The missionary command 
“Go ye...’ includes the translation of the word of 
God into the foreign tongue and along with this the 
recognition that no people must give up its particular 
characteristics in order to be justified before the Word 
and Grace of God. 

It is in this respect for the characteristics of the foreign 
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language and of the foreign people, and in this tenacious, 
loving effort to soak oneself in the ways of thought of 
the stranger, that one can find one of the chief causes 
for the close and deep sympathy which the typical 
German missionary has succeeded in establishing with 
the people with whom he has to do. The Native senses 
immediately that here he is met with loving respect, 
instead of the disdain which he usually finds in the 
European. There is no doubt that the Native first 
notices that ‘love for souls’ which the missionary 
should bring with him, when he sees him taking so much 
trouble with his language. ‘The fact that in the field 
of the Berlin Mission in Tanganyika Territory (on the 
Ulanga plain) the attacks of the Roman Catholic mission 
have been almost entirely overcome in spite of their 
superior resources and their far superior numbers of 
European workers (e.g. 52 Roman Catholics to one 
Protestant missionary couple) is largely due to the 
almost incredible, trustful love the Africans cherish for 
the Berlin Mission—not only the comparatively weak 
company of Christian Africans but even pagans and 
Mohammedan chiefs. ‘The riddle is solved when one 
learns that the work there was begun by a missionary 
who was himself the son of a missionary in Africa and 
who had unusual linguistic gifts. He spoke their 
language like one of themselves, adapted himself to 
their customs, gave new life to some of their half- 
forgotten tunes by setting to them Christian words, 
and more than once concluded a ‘ blood-brotherhood,’ 
the most solemn bond that the Africans there recognise, 
with important chiefs. At the sound of his native name 
* Mwakikato ’ every eye would light up with joy even 
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fifteen years later when I visited that area. Paul aroused 
just such a deep love among the Galatians, so that they 
would have been willing to pluck out an eye if it would 
help him. This early Christian relationship of tender 
love between spiritual father and his spiritual children 
has been a special grace of God vouchsafed to the German 
missions. : 

2. But what Keysser himself regarded as a definite 
break with earlier methods was something different. 
It was the recognition that the missionary must have a 
different aim than the winning of individuals who must 
be snatched from the clutches of heathenism and brought 
together into Christian communities. The fifteen years 
without results, the disappointment over the first two 
individual converts opened his eyes to the fact that he 
was confronted, not with individual pagans to be saved, 
but with a heathen community to be saved. Hence he 
directed his attack against the great evils of society, and 
in particular against sorcery ; not against the individual 
sorcerer, but against the fear of the sorcerer, which with 
determined courage and relentlessly effective action he 
showed up as completely unfounded. Hence, too, his 
speeches to the assemblies were not of the sins and errors 
of individuals, but of the heathen basis for the life of 
the community. 

There is nothing actually new in Keysser’s experience 
which would separate him from the other German 
Protestant missions. From the time of David Zeisberger, 
missionary to the American Indians, Peter Braun in 
Antigua and others of the early Moravian missionaries, it 
has been borne in upon German missionaries time and again 
that missions to pagans were up against a collectivity. 
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Any true study of a new language soon shows that 
it is not a question of putting strange sounds in the 
place of the well-known words, but that there is a spiritual 
whole to be understood and that this finds expres- 
sion in the language. ‘The true student of a language 
approaches that language, which he hopes to puzzle out, 
with the passionate appeal of Faust: ‘ Unveil thyself, 
importuned spirit.’ But if once the law of this foreign 
essence is discovered in the language, the missionary who 
seeks access to the daily life of the people and to the 
spiritual background of their often puzzling ways of 
thinking and acting, finds the same law and rules behind 
custom and behaviour, behind religion and conception of 
law, and realises that he has to do here with a human 
grouping of a quite definite stamp, whether it be a tribe, 
a language group, a people or a race. The more clearly 
the missionary understands the laws of this foreign 
collectivity, we might say of the national character 
(Volkstum), the more clearly he will realise that he cannot 
really reach the individual with the Word of God if he 
does not reach him as a member of that nation (in the 
context of his nationhood or Volkstum). ‘The individual 
Chinese is converted only when the ‘ Chineseness’ in 
him is converted. The individual African becomes a 
disciple of Christ only if he knows what that involves 
for his daily life and intercourse with the fellow members 
of his clan. 

From now onwards the aim of missionary work takes 
on a new aspect. Once it was the idea that individuals 
must be brought out of heathenism into the Christian 
Church, as individuals were saved from the Flood and 
brought into the Ark; but now the task is greater and 
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harder. The spirit of the foreign people (Vo/k) must be 
caught; its rules and customs, its conception of law, 
its social structure must suffer change; the whole 
spiritual atmosphere of which the individual is only a 
part or an exponent, must become Christian or at least 
be brought constantly under the judgment and saving 
power of God’s Word. It is not only the individual 
who has to take a decision, but the community as a whole 
must decide for Christ. It was a thoroughly Papuan 
touch when, after the baptism of the first converts from 
among these tribes, the question was put to the whole 
tribe whether they would admit Christianity to their 
midst or not. After thinking the matter over for several 
hours the heathen came together and declared ‘ The old 
heathen fire is going out. May Anutu light a new one 
for us,’ and as a symbolic gesture they all threw to the 
ground the torches and flares they carried and extinguished 
the fire. 

3. But this transaction would be entirely misunder- 
stood if we were to say that now the whole tribe was 
converted. On the contrary, in spite of this assumption 
of responsibility for Christianity by the whole heathen 
tribe, it came out most clearly in this mission in New 
Guinea that the rooting of the Gospel in a tribe was 
definitely dependent on the growth of individual, living, 
Christian congregations. ‘Tribe and Church are by no 
means identical. Out of the midst of the tribe, which 
may be still preponderantly heathen, there grows up a 
community in which there is a serious determination 
that Christ shall rule its life. In this community those 
alone have status who, as individuals, have passed 
through catechumen classes and baptism, and through 
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the transforming experience of repentance and Christian 
faith. In it, too, one can make effective appeal on the 
basis of God’s will as revealed in His Word. ‘There is 
a Christian conscience in the community. Even where 
it may seem dormant, as in the period preceding the 
great Hemasang, it is ceaselessly working under the surface 
until first the leaders and then the whole congregation 
have submitted themselves afresh to the judgment and 
saving power of the Word of God, and made a new 
beginning. 

If in the German missions institutional work has taken 
a comparatively small place, this was, as we indicated 
above, partly due to the straitness of their resources in 
face of an overwhelming task, but this was not the only 
reason. In certain details it may have been felt as a 
hindrance, but on the whole this limitation has not been 
felt by the German missions to be a cramping disability. 
Missionaries have hardly ever considered that they have 
been prevented thereby from doing their main work ; 
for this main work as they envisaged it was the training 
of Christian communities which would not be merely 
a docile flock following the missionary shepherd, but 
should show forth that which the apostle meant by his 
profound simile of the Body of Christ. ‘The German 
missions have always acted as though they saw in the 
living Christian community the actual historical fruit of 
the work of Christ on earth. And is it not true that the 
Christian community in its inward construction and in 
its outward form is quite unique among the communities 
known in history? Here is a society of those who are 
bound together through the one Word of God to the one 
Lord Jesus Christ in the one faith nourished by the 
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Holy Ghost ; a society of those who live their daily life 
in the power of God’s grace and of the news of sins 
forgiven ; a society of those who, through Christ, have 
recognised God as their Father and now see in every 
man one who, without Christ, was a lost soul, but for 
whom the incomprehensible love of Christ avails, as it 
does for the Christian himself ; a society of those who, 
with this vision of God and man, of life and the world, 
live together and freely exchange such gifts as are theirs, 
showing forth the unity of their faith in the diversity of 
their service and of their manner of life ; a society con- 
scious both of the contemptus mundi and at the same 
time of a passionate will to missionary service to the whole 
world. It is important that the congregations should be 
consolidated into churches that will be recognisable and 
active in history. It is important that their ordinances 
and church government should be based on sound 
foundations and correspond to an inner necessity. But 
more important than all these is the mutual relation of 
the Christians, who are bound together in a community 
of daily life, exercising its influence on the world around ; 
in other words, the local congregation which gathers 
round the Word of God and from which the Christian 
Agape flows out with saving power into the immediate 
neighbourhood and into the wider world. Everywhere 
the German Protestant missions lay the greatest stress 
on the development of local churches of this kind which 
are filled with this spirit. 

4. From this follows another trait which is apparent 
in Keysser’s work : the serious attention given to church 
discipline. It is a striking fact that in German missions, 
which come mainly from a Lutheran background, more 
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emphasis is laid on strict church discipline than in many 
other missions. ‘The cause of this has been attributed to 
the idea of his office held by the Lutheran pastor, who 
feels himself personally responsible for the souls of 
everyone in his congregation and therefore draws them 
all in under a fatherly, patriarchal spiritual care. A 
patriarchal element is, as a matter of fact, unmistakable 
in the majority of German missions, and it has a definite 
attraction for both heathen and Christians, particularly 
in Africa and the South Seas. They feel everywhere 
that there is no hope of stemming the inrush of western 
civilisation. ‘They are anxious, because this new world is 
incomprehensible to them and so often meets them in 
the inimical form of acts of violence and exploitation. 
Too the Native the missionary appears as a bearer of this 
new day, but as one who helps him to understand it, and 
he realises that the missionary comes not to exploit but 
to help him. ‘The superiority of the white race was 
accepted without question by these peoples before the 
war and is of course still accepted to-day in many places, 
in spite of counter-currents. This all makes it easy 
for the German missionary to maintain this patriarchal 
attitude, which comes naturally to those, particularly in 
Eastern Germany, brought up under the protecting 
wing of a Landeskirche. 

The dangerous aspect of this patriarchal attitude is, 
of course, the inadequate development of independent 
thought and action or of any feeling of responsibility 
among the Native peoples. But the strict church 
discipline of the German missions cannot justly be 
ascribed to this patriarchal attitude, since it is a fact that 
the congregations frequently exercise this discipline with 
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the greatest independence and often enough against the 
judgment of the missionary; and again, we find a 
similar tendency to strict discipline in places where the 
missionary is not in the least inclined to regard himself 
as the shepherd of his flock, but has from the beginning 
done everything in his power to train the congregation 
to independent action. This is true, for instance, of 
Keysser’s work. ‘The actual cause for the exercise of 
strict church discipline in the German missions can be 
found in the Lutheran conception of the Holy Com- 
munion, since in practice church discipline resolves 
itself into admission to or exclusion from the Lord’s 
Supper. Since the controversies of the sixteenth century 
over the Holy Communion it has been a special concern 
of the Lutheran missions to preserve the sacrament from 
desecration. Only those who are ‘ worthy’ may par- 
take. The disputes over the meaning of the Holy 
Communion which vexed the relations between Lutheran 
and Reformed in the homeland, have not been extended 
to the mission field. Here the word ‘ worthy’ comes 
into its own again in the early Christian sense. It is a 
question of the attitude of the heart in repentance and 
faith, which is genuine only when it is united with 
obedience to Christ’s command. In New Guinea where 
the Lord’s Supper is celebrated, not at specified times, 
but when the congregation feels the need of it, the 
missionary in the days before the great HKemasang used 
often to remind the congregation that it was a very long 
time since the last celebration, but he received the 
answer that all was not yet well in the congregation and 
that until that was so they could not have the Communion. 
He had deeply impressed on the consciousness of the 
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congregation that they would commit a sin in the 
Sacrament if some false spirit ruled in the congregation 
in place of the spirit of Christ, a feeling that was very 
widespread at that period. Everywhere where great stress 
is laid on holiness there is a danger of legalism and 
pharisaism, and this is true of the exercise of church 
discipline in the German missions. ‘Their danger is lest 
the Holy Communion should not be understood as the 
Lord’s ‘Table where the Risen Lord entertains pardoned 
sinners, but should be regarded as the meal of the 
righteous from which sinners are excluded. Yet the 
fact remains that by means of the church discipline in 
the German missions the Awe of the Holy has been 
kept alive in the consciousness of the community and that 
this provides a constant and most effective weapon against 
moral latitudinarianism. Reference to the chapter 
‘The Lord’s Supper in the Forest’ in Keysser’s book 
Eine Papua-gemeinde would show how there in the 
Communion the judgment and the grace of God were 
expressed in symbolical, but also in entirely characteristic 
form, bringing to the congregation an hour of such high 
exaltation that when the last note had died away and 
the blessing had been pronounced, no one rose to leave 
until the missionary asked ‘ Has anyone anything to say ? ’ 
and after a pause the answer came ‘ God is so good and 
we are so evil that we do not know what we should say.’ 

5. The sermon too is of course of great importance 
in New Guinea. Although Keysser, as we have seen, 
advised the young missionary not to preach at all at 
first, but to get into touch in a human and neighbourly 
way with his people and establish vital relations with 
them, that was not in the least because he underestimated 
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the importance of preaching but because he saw so 
clearly its far-reaching influence and the immense 
responsibility attaching to it. No further proof is 
needed to show that this high estimate of the value of 
preaching is a common trait of all the German missions. 
It might even be said of them that they lay undue em- 
phasis on this preaching of the Word, the proclamation of 
the Message. Nevertheless it is a delusion, entertained, 
perhaps not surprisingly, by many Europeans living in 
the proximity of German missions, that the missionaries 
do nothing else but preach—and that on subjects which 
the people cannot understand. At any rate it is often 
a surprise to the young German missionary nowadays, 
when he comes out to the field, to find how compara- 
tively little of his time is spent in actual preaching and 
how much goes in visiting, school work, medical work, 
dealing with congregational and administrative affairs. 
Nevertheless it is still true that preaching does occupy the 
central place in the German missionaries’ professional 
life, although to-day there is often too much preaching 
to Christians and too little aggressive pioneer work 
among the non-Christians. 

As regards the form of the preaching, Keysser’s 
procedure is typical. As might be expected, he not only 
used the language of the people, but tried also to adopt 
their manner of speech in order to gain a hearing for his 
message. We see him for example come to a group of 
heathen enquirers, who had asked him to talk to them. 
He finds them sitting round a fire to warm themselves 
and he leaps forward, tears down the fire, scattering the 
blazing logs and shouts to his hearers: ‘ You want to 


gather round the Word of God and at the same time 
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to feel happy and comfortable as round a warm fire? 
Nothing doing!’ His Christian companions under- 
stood at once and called to the horrified, fleeing people : 
‘ The fire is Christianity, you are running away from it!’ 
Then the men came back, gathered the scattered logs 
and soon the flames burned up once more. But now 
they were no longer sitting passive there, they were 
standing, watchful round the fire, guarding it against 
further damage. The whole evening they talked of 
Christianity round the fire. This speaking with the — 
help of symbolical action is characteristically Papuan. It 
is not every German missionary who could carry it off, 
but it is nevertheless his great task even in his preaching 
to follow the Native in his ways of thought. In this 
matter the German missionary must always be the pupil 
of the Native preacher. ‘The Word shall become flesh, 
that is take actual form in history, the gospel must above 
all be given in the language of everyday life and not in the 
language of Canaan, but also not in the logical modes of 
thought of the European. 

The content of the preaching is, in all the German 
Protestant missions, Christo-centric. Here we can see 
reflected the influence of the various theological schools 
which were mentioned above and which at every new 
turn of German spiritual life emphasise afresh the 
Christo-centric character of the Gospel. ‘Thus there is 
in this respect in all the German mission fields a steady, 
theological, homiletic continuity. At the same time the 
German missionary has thus far never been so’ wedded 
to the forms of theology of the homeland that he has 
not been able in the midst of his work to learn from the 
new circumstances as they met him. ‘There are many 
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German missions and many German missionaries who 
believe that they can make their preaching Christo- 
centric if they begin from the first—as the Apostle says 
—to ‘paint Christ before the eyes’ of the heathen. 
But missionary experience has taught them that the 
preaching of the Cross of Christ can only be properly 
understood if all sorts of preliminary conditions are 
first created—as God Himself used centuries of prepara- 
tion before He set up the Cross of Christ as a station 
from which the summons resounded through the whole 
world: ‘ Be ye reconciled to God.’ In New Guinea too 
the experience was that the preaching of the Creator and 
the Creation, of the Fall and the Judgment, is the in- 
dispensable background against which the preaching of 
the Cross of Christ can be understood. There are here 
points of view and tasks for the German missions which, 
in the present position of Christianity in the world, 

must be thought through afresh, and in which the 
German missions, under the influence of German 
theology, must on many points set themselves in opposi- 
tion to the thought and teaching of non-German missions. 
But this must come up later. 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF DR BRUNO GUTMANN 


Another particularly outstanding representative of the 
German conception of missionary aims and methods 
among the present German missionaries is Dr Bruno 
Gutmann, who has beenatwork since before the war among 
the Chagga on Kilimanjaro and who has a large number 
of books to his credit. His description of the laws and 
customs of the Chagga, which was warmly commended 
by the faculty of Philosophy in the University of Leipzig, 
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extends to three large volumes. In his practical mis- 
sionary work, too, he has given all kinds of valuable and 
important suggestions, for example by his use of the 
old African institution of age-classes for the training of 
Christian boys and girls, or the signal success of his 
introduction of the office of god-parent in an organic place 
between the congregation and the family, and by many 
other efforts in the same direction. His importance, 
however, lies more in the statement of fundamental 
principles. One cannot say that the German Protestant 
missions stand solidly behind the writings of Dr Gutmann 
with full appreciation and conviction. Within the German 
missionary world he has been the subject of much con- 
troversy. This is partly due to his somewhat individual 
literary style, which has given rise to many misunder- 
standings or uncertainties, and partly to a questionable 
exegesis of Bible texts, and finally to the fact that his 
ideas have been to a large extent coloured by the per- 
ceptions and principles of modern sociology (Wundt, 
Volkerpsychologie). ‘Yhe German missions, which have 
been accustomed to a purely biblical and theological 
standpoint, have regarded this line of thought with some 
suspicion. Nevertheless Dr Gutmann is among those 
who have helped to mould the form of the German Pro- 
testant missions of to-day. His very stimulating questions 
have brought many suggestions to the German missionary 
world, he has brought to light a series of important 
fundamental principles or has given them new depth. 
His fundamental missionary ideas are now accepted and 
followed by many who regard themselves as his opponents. 
The most important of these ideas we shall sketch here. | 

We cannot get past Gutmann’s ideas and questions 
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because he takes up the practical problems which confront 
every missionary, and eventually also the Christian 
community, specially the question, what should be the 
attitude of the Christian to the morals and customs of 
his heathen family, clan and tribe; and that is the 
question which most deeply touches the daily life of the 
young Church. Gutmann carries the problem deeper 
by showing that here there are two different groupings 
in a relationship at once of attraction and repulsion. On 
the one hand there is the growing Christian community 
in which the love of Christ expresses itself, and on the 
other hand there is the natural grouping—family, clan, 
tribe and nation—to which the individual belongs, not 
of his own choice but according to the ordinance of 
God. ‘There can be full obedience only where the 
Christian accepts with all his being his membership of 
both groupings. Fresh light is thrown on this whole 
complicated set of problems in Gutmann’s writings by 
the forceful way in which he brings out the irreconcilable 
opposition between modern western civilisation, with its 
individualistic tendency, and the collectivist ordering of 
society of the African tribes, and shows the error into 
which the Christian community is apt to fall of treat- 
ing the individualistic structure of western culture as 
essentially Christian and attacking the collectivist society 
of Africa in the name of Christianity. ‘This is based on 
a black-and-white sketch, in which everything African 
is black and everything European is white, and which is 
consonant neither with reality nor with the Bible. He 
expresses the experience and convictions of other German 
missionaries when he sees in the manners and customs of 
the heathen tribes much that is worth preserving and by no 
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means unrelieved darkness, but also much to which the 
Protestant way of life has set itself in direct opposition. 
His presentation of the morals and laws of the Chagga 
people, which combines scientific accuracy and acumen 
with an unusually sympathetic insight into the soul of the 
African, provides on every page illustration of how 
much there is in these customs that is good, vital and 
full of hope for the future. Most German missionaries 
would be able to report the same of the people among 
whom their work lies. The whole of German missionary 
literature is full of such material. But Gutmann helps 
us to gain a clearer understanding of the characteristics 
of primitive peoples by bringing out a particular con- 
ception of the nature of man, which, though unrecog- 
nised, can be clearly seen through the whole pattern of 
African society, and then setting it in the sharpest 
possible contrast to the western conception—clearly to 
the advantage of the African. His objection to the 
western conception is its idea of personality which has 
become more and more dominant since the beginning 
of the eighteenth century in Europe and America. ‘The 
idea of individualism, of the single personality which 
strives for the fullest expression of all its unique and 
peculiar powers, seems to him to be a complete per- 
version of the teaching about man that is found in the 
Bible. Man fulfils his destiny only as he accepts his 
membership in the social grouping in which God has 
placed him. The recognition of this fact seems to him 
tobe clearer among the African peoples, since there the 
individual man has value only as a member of a society. 
In his birth, in his marriage, in his activity as a member 
of the clan and the tribe, in all his life it seems obvious 
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and natural to him that he may not pursue his own course 
as a solitary individual but that he has his established 
place in the cell-texture of the social order in which 
he finds himself. ‘The determining form of his existence 
is his membership of the clan, which again is extended to 
the tribe. He maintains therefore that it is a mistaken 
policy for a mission to attempt to withdraw the individual 
from the natural relationships of the family, clan and 
tribe and to make the Christian community take the place 
of these natural groupings. ‘The policy of loosing the 
bonds of clan and tribe, and creating, out of converted 
individuals, a new Christian association within the 
community, seems to Gutmann to be a dereliction of the 
duty of missions, and he insists that by pursuing this 
course the missionary and the mission board are taking 
their share in that same destructive process which, in 
Europe, has led more and more to the dissolution of all 
natural groupings. If the African still retains such a 
deep insight into the truth that he realises that man is 
essentially a member of a society and not a social atom, 
it should be the duty of the mission to maintain this 
insight for the African, and to lead him on to carry it 
into effect consistently on the basis of the Gospel. 

At the same time there are two facts which should 
not be overlooked, which Gutmann does not in the least 
contest. For one thing the whole social life of the 
African tribes lies under the influence of sin, in the grip 
of daemonic forces, which hold its whole community life 
as in a spell and transform what was a true insight into 
an instrument of evil. Secondly, nothing can alter the 
fact that the Gospel sets a man personally before God, 
and that no one can become a Christian without taking 
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a personal decision, that is, without conversion. We 
should misunderstand Gutmann if we were to accuse 
him of having forgotten one or both of these truths. But 
the point which he maintains with passion and with an 
astonishing display of mental vigour is the conviction 
that the mission, in building up the Christian community, 
must find the right relation to the clan and tribal society, 
and that, in Africa at least, this is their decisive task. 
The first book with which he broadcast these ideas 
bore the characteristic title Gemeindeaufbau aus dem Evan- 
gelium (the building of a Christian community accord- 
ing to the Gospel), for it seemed to him that the very 
Gospel was misunderstood in its essence if the right 
course was not followed in this matter. ‘The question of 
the gaoler in Philippi ‘ What shall I do to be saved ?’ is 
the form of heathenism in an individualistic age. It is 
the Christian answer that Paul gives, ‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved and thy house.’ 
The New Testament takes for granted the permanent 
value of the natural grouping. ‘The domestic com- 
mandments, for example, in Ephesians and Colossians 
and in other places, recognise this, for they set forth the 
special duties and tasks for men and women, parents and 
children, masters and servants. ‘The Gospel thus sees 
human beings always in a particular relationship to other 
human beings, and one to whom the Christian faith 
is given must not abandon these relationships or treat 
them lightly, but in the midst of these ties, and here 
alone, must lead a Christian life. ‘This is the sense in 
which Gutmann takes the juxtaposition of the two 
commands, to love God and one’s neighbour. ‘There can 
be no love of God without love of one’s brother. These 
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words from 1 John iv. 20-21 make it clear, he believes, 
that man can find and regulate his personal relation to 
God only when he is maintaining the right relationship 
to his fellow men. He even goes so far as to teach that 
before his position as a child of God, which is given to 
the believer by the Holy Ghost, there is a prior child- 
relationship in which God has set man, through his 
connection with natural groupings of a_ patriarchal 
character—an idea in which on the whole the other 
German missions cannot support him. In this matter 
Gutmann is often misunderstood, as, for example, in the 
assumption that he recommends the taking over of the 
Bantu puberty rites into the Christian Church, as the 
Bishop of Masasi has done. This he has never sug- 
gested. He has never seen in these rites a praeparatio 
evangelica and most definitely does not hold that 
heathenism and the prophetic revelation of the Bible can 
be brought into any relationship of continuity. 

It is therefore a serious mistake to dismiss Gut- 
mann’s attitude to the Bantu way of life as ‘ romantic,’ as 
even Dr Kraemer has done in his admirable book, The 
Christian Message in a non-Christian World (p. 340). 
It is not easy to see why he should reject Gutmann’s 
conception, while fully accepting the ideas of Dr Kruyt 
and Dr Adriani as well as of Dr Keysser. It would be 
truer to say that Gutmann is on common ground with 
Kraemer when he reproaches the older pietistic and 
Methodist methods for having misunderstood the 
collectivist conceptions of life and religion in the non- 
European world and of having therefore remained 
individualist in their thought and action, in imitation of 
Europe. Gutmann is in full agreement with the two 
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main principles which Kraemer rightly maintains in this 
connection, namely that the decisive factor in the con- 
tact between the Bantu society and the revelation of God 
in Christ is the work of the Holy Ghost, on whom alone 
we must rely, and secondly that missions must do their 
work on the basis of an appreciative understanding of 
the structure of the collectivist life with which they have 
to work. 

Gutmann, of course, sees the destructive influences 
of civilisation which are breaking up the bonds of the 
clan and tribe. He succeeds in portraying this process 
in the harshest colours and with devastating truthfulness. 
He does not maintain that it is the task of the missions 
to perpetuate the forms of society as they existed in 
Africa in pre-European times or artificially to recon- 
struct them. The vital point, in his opinion, lies in the 
indication that through these forms of society the African 
has a real contribution to make, a profound appreciation 
of the fact that all men exist as members of some society, 
and that the missions must help him not to lose this 
knowledge in the midst of the overwhelming floods of 
individualising western civilisation. In practice this 
means for the missions that they must handle with 
protecting care all that still has life in it among the 
inherited institutions of African life, and develop it to 
new strength, under the guiding thought that all men 
are children of God and must love their brethren. ‘This 
would, of course, lead also to the creation of new forms 
and institutions. For example it is impossible to prevent 

the young men from leaving the tribe and seeking work 
with the European. But an attempt should be made to 
prevent their being recruited as single individuals, and to 
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arrange that instead, groups of those of the same age 
should be taken; these groups might have a headman 
who would be the leader and take responsibility for the 
group. By this means, too, the relationship between the 
European employer and his employees would be sounder 
and simpler and there would be less friction. It is also 
proposed that in legal affairs in which Africans are in- 
volved the traditional clan oath should be retained ; for 
this means that the accused must first thresh the matter 
out with his clan, and that the clan as a whole vouches 
for the truth of what he says. This would counteract 
one of the worst evils that have grown out of the contact 
between White and Black, namely the untruthfulness of 
the African. Whether these things can be carried into 
effect or not, they will serve here as examples of the 
direction in which Dr Gutmann’s thought is moving, 
and will make it plain that he is not putting his strength 
into a fruitless attempt to preserve the existing forms, 
but that his one desire is to enlist the existing moral 
forces, purified by the Gospel, to help in solving the 
problems of relationships between Black and White and 
in the great process of transformation which Africa 
cannot escape. 

In this connection the expression urtiimliche Bindungen 
(primeval bonds) plays an important part. The ex- 
pression is intended to indicate that among the multi- 
farious forms of association which man has employed 
throughout the course of history there are certain which 
can be traced back to origins before history began. Clan, 
tribe, nation are not among these. But it is to be noted 
that human beings can exist only as man or woman, that 
they have always stood in the relationship of parent and 
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child, and that in all human relationships they are 
divided into leader and led, master and servant. At this 
point Gutmann’s ideas touch upon theories that have 
repeatedly been advanced by Gogarten, who is known 
as a representative of the Dialectical Theology. The 
individual owes his existence to the ‘ Other,’ the man 
exists only in his antithesis to woman, and vice versa. All 
this supports Gutmann’s fundamental thesis that man can- 
not be regarded as a solitary being, but only as a member 
of a group. In Gutmann’s writings these primeval bonds 
are presented in three main forms, which he believes he 
can trace as the foundation for the ordering of African 
society. ‘These are—the community of those who share 
the same blood, of those who occupy the same piece of 
land and of those of the same age. Man is first of all 
included by his descent, his ‘ blood,’ in a certain grouping, 
which mainly takes the form of family and clan. In his 
struggle for a livelihood he finds himself dependent upon 
neighbours who live from the same soil. ‘This common 
cultivation and utilisation of a section of the earth 
equally represents a primeval bond which man cannot 
with impunity neglect. The Chagga people in pro- 
viding for this relationship have produced an astonishing 
wealth of social forms. For this reason the duties of 
“neighbour-hood’” ought to have special attention. 
Finally the age-class which seems to be more or less 
peculiar to all Bantu tribes, has its inner strength in the 
gang spirit common to all adolescent youth and in the 
attitude of reverence and of healthy opposition which it 
naturally maintains towards the older generation. ‘These 
primeval bonds are also sometimes called ‘ Schépfungs- 
ordnungen’ (orders of creation) and are then involved 
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in the theological quarrels of the Germans as to whether 
or not it is right to speak of ‘ orders of creation,’ and if 
so what they represent. Sometimes, thus—though 
this usage is dubious—clan, tribe and nation are in- 
cluded among such ‘ orders of creation.’ But this is not 
the important point for us. If they are so included the 
argument is that although these orders have developed 
in historical times they are nevertheless necessary de- 
velopments of primeval phenomena, that is, of those 
primeval bonds. ‘The question of ‘orders of creation ’ 
may be left out of account for our purpose. Its only 
importance is that the German missionary, with Gut- 
mann, does not regard the grouping of mankind into 
peoples or nations as a result of anti-God tendencies, 
but values it as ordained of God for this age, which will 
have an end in the coming era along with the ‘ marrying 
and giving in marriage’ to which our Lord referred, but 
which, like family life, retains its divinely ordained 
importance for this world. 

It is obvious that these ideas are in essential accord 
with the practice of the New Guinea mission. ‘They can 
be regarded as common guiding lines for the thought 
and action of the German missions. 

In order to forestall misunderstandings, we must finally 
draw attention to the fact that the German missions, 
including Gutmann and Keysser, unreservedly subscribe 
to the following basal ideas : 

1. The whole creation is corrupted by sin, and the 
curse of sin is therefore over the primeval structure of 
all human society: family, clan, tribe, people, nation, 
and therefore also over the relations of the races with one 
another. But it is not the existence of this structure 
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which is the sin to be conquered, but what man has made 
of it, under the influence of his alienation from God. 

2. All these groupings therefore need cleansing 
if they are to come into accordance with God’s will. 
The Gospel places a man in these associations, or rather 
finds him already in them, not so that he may run away 
from them, but rather that with the power of faith, hope 
and love he may bring back to these groupings the 
meaning which God intended them to have. 

3. Men do not become children of God by member- 
ship or recognition of these natural societies, but only 
through Jesus the Mediator, through whom we receive 
forgiveness and new life; but the new life means a 
creed in action, and it consists first of all in behaving 
according to the will of God within these natural societies. 

4. The will of the society, that is, the moral code, law 
and custom of one’s own tribe and people, must never 
claim its own authority alongside, or before, the will of 
God. ‘The Kingdom of God comes in this world when 
God claims a man for Himself in his personal self and 
makes of him a new man through the Holy Spirit. There 
can be no true mission which forgets individual con- 
version or relegates it to the background, and there can 
be no sound mass movement in which the individual 
is not brought directly before God and takes his own 
personal decision. 

5. The Community of God, the Body of Christ 
will not be formed of Christianised natural societies, 
but of men who have personally become believers 
and decided for God. Nevertheless the natural societies 
form the setting in which, in daily life, the decision of 
faith and the surrender to love must take place. ‘The 
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existing societies therefore form starting-points through 
which the Church of Christ can take its tangible form. As 
the everlasting Word became Flesh, in the same way the 
Community of the Lord can become materialised as a 
historical entity within those societies such as clan, 
tribe or nation, and make use of existing forms for its 
outward shape. It is nowadays generally recognised 
that missions made a mistake when, for the organisation 
of the Church in various lands, they so often used the 
forms of their home churches, which were familiar to 
the missionaries and mission boards. Men believed that 
in taking with them the forms of church life that had 
grown up through the centuries in the West they were 
taking none other than the Church of Christ in con- 
tradistinction to all secular forms. By so doing they 
made absolute historical forms which had only a relative 
value, and misled the young Christian Church in the 
mission field into believing that in these forms there 
was something of essential value. By this means the 
propagation of the Gospel was given a legalistic turn 
which hides the true kernel of the message. 

At this point it becomes evident that the ideas of 
Gutmann and Keysser, which have often been mis- 
represented as a secularisation of missions, are really 
true to that great watchword which has dominated the 
missionary thought of the Germans since Martin Kahler. 
According to his view we must distinguish between 
mission and propaganda. We are carrying on that type 
of propaganda which our Lord described in his reference 
to the corrupt, pharisaic proselytisers, if we try to trans- 
mit to another part of the world mere human forms 
which one church has developed through the years. Then 
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we are in process, or are at least in danger, of ‘ making 
men who are like unto ourselves.’ If we keep to our actual 
missionary task we shall limit ourselves to publishing 
the message of Christ and wait for the Spirit of God 
Himself in the people among whom we are working to 
bring into shape its own forms. If at the same time we 
can make the Native Christians aware of the value of 
those primeval bonds in which they are living, we do 
them the brotherly service of giving advice out of our 
wider experience but do not lay upon them a law to 
govern all their development. The decision about 
those forms which they will use for their church life 
must in the last resort remain with the Native church 
itself. 


GERMAN MISSIONARY WORK AMONG THE MORE ADVANCED 
PEOPLES 


German missionary work has found its characteristic 
expression among the so-called primitive peoples. ‘The 
life work of both Dr Keysser and Dr Gutmann has been 
concerned entirely with the collectivism of tribes which 
have not yet developed into highly civilised nations 
(Kulturnation). It is significant that the German 
missions have developed their methods and problems 
first and foremost in Africa, the Netherlands Indies and 
in the South Seas. Even their work in India is to a 
large extent directed to the lower castes, whose religion 
corresponds in essential elements with the religious 
situation among the African tribes. 

Nevertheless there are also German missions which, 
through their work in the mission fields of Asia, chiefly 
in China and India, but also in Japan and the Muslim 
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world, have been involved in all those difficult questions 
which arise through the impact of the Christian West 
on the cultures of Asia. ‘The fundamental attitude of the 
German missions described above is undoubtedly seen 
in these fields too, namely, the concentration on the clear 
message of Christ, the importance attached to the healthy 
life of the individual Christian communities, the personal 
relationship of trust which the missionary wins from the 
Christian, and even from the non-Christian, people 
around him, through his sympathetic study of the 
language and customs of the people, etc. It is a question 
whether those principles for the treatment of the people 
and their customs (Volk und Volkstum) which have been 
worked out here after the example of Keysser and 
Gutmann could also be applied in India, China and 
Japan. Itis obvious that in those countries the conversion 
of whole peoples by a popular decision would be an 
impossibility. But that would not correspond either 
with the model of the Papua mission. It would be 
useful at this point to clear one misconception out of 
the way. If we treat as the object of missionary work 
not only the individual member of a pagan people but 
also the people as a whole, that does not mean that 
the Germans in their missionary work recommend a 
return to the missionary methods of the early Middle 
Ages or to the famous directions given by Gregory to 
the missionaries to Britain. ‘Then it was a case of the 
conversion of the tribe or of the whole people by the 
conversion of the prince or by popular vote. Even 
though something of the sort was possible in New 
Guinea a generation ago, the conditions on most of the 
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an attempt could not be contemplated. Even on the 
African continent the life of the tribes is already far too 
much involved with other influences. Industrial develop- 
ment, the colonial governments, the new freedom of 
movement of the African, the completeness of the 
western impact, on the other hand the infiltration of 
many tribes by Muslim influence, would make a popular 
decision, such as Dr Keysser saw in New Guinea, 
absolutely impossible. ‘The nearest we have seen to 
such a tribal conversion in Africa was in the mission 
among the Bechuana in the time of Khama the Good. 
The attempt to give Christianity a firmer hold in the 
tribal life through the winning and conversion of the 
chiefs has often been made. But it failed, often because 
of polygamy, but also through the opposition of the 
chief’s counsellors. 

The Christianising of the great civilised nations of 
Eastern Asia after the model of the New Guinea mission 
is even more impossible. The German Protestant 
missions have not endorsed the opinion of Dr Keysser 
that the missionary methods in New Guinea approximate 
most nearly to the New ‘Testament command because the 
command was to carry the Gospel to all ‘ nations,’ and 
that the desire of the Christians of the Far East to create 
National churches is a step in the same direction. ‘They 
are much more inclined to pursue the policy enunciated 
by the founder of the Protestant science of missions, 
Gustav Warneck, on the experience of a century and a 
half of German missionary work, namely the founding 
of Volkskirchen (churches of the people). By this he 
meant churches which consist of congregations that are 
self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating, and 
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which in their customs, worship, organisation, ecclesi- 
astical art bear the stamp of the nation in which they live. 
They should recognise themselves as the salt and light 
of their people in such a way that the whole of the life 
of the people will be faced with the decision for or 
against Christ. ‘The slogan of a National church, though 
it sounds much the same, is conceived as a protest 
against the denominational divisions of mission and 
church and is not altogether without regard for the 
political effect of a united Church firmly knit together 
and capable of vigorous action in public life. The 
Volkskirche, on the other hand, arises out of a respect 
for the ordinances of God, from the recognition of the 
spiritual unity of the individual peoples (Volker) or 
races and from the humble consciousness of being 
merely instruments of the Holy Spirit. } 

It remains a question how far these ideas can be 
carried into effect among the peoples of the Far East, 
with their ancient civilisation. Let us take China as an 
example, leaving India on one side merely because the 
author happens to know more of China. ‘There the 
extended family presents in essence the same problem 
as that presented among primitive peoples by clan and 
tribe. Dr Warnshuis, in a very interesting article on 
group conversion in the International Review of Missions 
for July, 1937 drew attention to the necessity for dis- 
tinguishing between the individualistic form of society 
of the West and the collectivistic form of society of the 
non-Christian peoples, and traced the lack of success 
of much missionary work to the fact that religion was 
treated as a private matter instead of a matter affecting 
the society as a whole. He illustrates this from the 
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example of the mission in the province of Fukien in 
China, where great difficulty arose in the building of a 
Christian community because the Christians came in 
such large numbers from the ‘ asocial ’ Outsiders in the 
village communities. Other China missionaries consider 
that the conditions in Fukien are particularly unfavour- 
able from this point of view. Conditions are certainly 
better in the communities in Kwangtung where the 
major part of the German mission work in China is to 
be found. But it is true that here, too, the mission has 
given too much attention to the winning of individuals 
and too little to the relation of the individual to the 
extended family. It is one of the most perturbing traits 
in these Christian congregations that there are so many 
Christian men in them who make no effort to win their 
wives for baptism. Another disturbing fact is that even 
where several members of the extended family become 
Christians at least one always remains behind and does 
not become Christian and this with the tacit or open 
approval of the Christian members of the family. It 
seems as though there were a secret inclination to ensure 
that some connection with the non-Christian forebears 
of the family should be maintained. Undoubtedly 
there are also congregations where things are better, 
and they show a greater stability in times of difficulty. 
The fact that the congregation in Nan-an in Kuangsi 
was able to hold together, in spite of being left to them- 
selves for years when the missionary was driven away 
by the communists and in spite of quite inadequate 
supervision, was attributed, probably with justice, by 
the missionary and the Chinese preacher to the presence 
in the congregation of a large number of families all of 
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whose members were Christians. But most places are 
not so fortunate. ‘The cause for the mistakes that were 
made here can undoubtedly be found in the uncertainty 
of the China missions from the beginning in regard to 
their attitude towards ancestor-worship. The question 
seemed often to have been satisfactorily settled in theory, 
but practice seldom corresponded with theory. What 
gives the family system in China its great tenacity is the 
reverence for ancestors, which is the main element in 
family cohesion. But this reverence for ancestors 
remains an unsolved problem for the missions in China. 
For there, entirely heathen elements—fear of spirits, 
eudaemonistic piety, a subordination of personal values 
to material considerations—are combined with high 
moral impulses and ideals: reverence, love, faithfulness, 
subordination of individual self-seeking to the good of 
the whole, genuine love of children and a feeling for 
life which includes forebears and descendants and 
thereby recognises the individual as a member of the 
whole and a member of a society which is in line with the 
divine order. ‘This difficulty has prevented the German 
missions from finding the right attitude towards the 
extended family. If we were to attempt to make any 
suggestions it could be only with great reserve, and, not 
so much to say what is the only right solution, as to put 
forward for discussion proposals for a reasonable adapta- 
tion of the truths which have been discovered in Africa, 
in Sumatra, New Guinea and among other stable 
peoples. 

1. If it is true that the Chinese, even as a Christian, 
remains, in his own conscience, bound to the attitude 
of piety towards his ancestors, an answer must be found 
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to the question how the baptised Chinese can retain 
the pious relation with his extended family and the 
departed ancestors without denying his Christian faith. 
The question can be put thus: Is there before God a 
community of the Christian Chinese with his non- 
Christian forefathers? as Paul says é ypiore@, It is 
obvious that the words of our Lord : ‘ He who does not 
hate father and mother because of me, is not worthy of 
me,’ cannot simply be imposed on all Christians in this 
great people as their normal attitude towards their 
forefathers. For Christ’s words can only mean that 
where a choice has to be made between community 
with one’s earthly father, and community with Christ, 
the decision should be clearly for Christ. Every Chinese 
Christian, of course, like every other Christian, must 
decide against the religion of his fathers and for 
faith in Christ. But in no circumstances can the 
rule be imposed upon him that he must throw aside 
the reverence and filial love for his forebears. For 
this filial love is in accordance with the ordinance of 
God. In order to make possible for the Chinese the 
right religious attitude towards his non-Christian fore- 
fathers the distinction must be drawn more clearly than 
is customary between the pre-Christian condition of 
the dead and the post-Christian condition of the cate- 
chumen and the baptised Christian. Paul has made 
this distinction clear in Acts xvii. 30, in the great ‘ But 
now ...’? Until now was the time of God’s long- 
suffering, in which He bore with the ignorance of the 
heathen. But so soon as the missionary preaching has 
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called him to decision for Christ, the position of the 
heathen is changed. If he rejects the message of Christ 
he does not remain in the same position as the pre- 
Christian heathen. He is more guilty than they. The 
famous question from the days of the early Germanic 
mission ‘ Where is my heathen forefather: in hell or 
in heaven ?’, cannot be answered, either literally or in 
the spirit, by present-day missionaries in the words of 
the priest: ‘As a heathen he went to hell.’ Instead, 
_ reference would be made to the grace and long-suffering 
of God, of whom our Lord said: ‘God is not the God 
of the dead but of the living, in Him they all have life.’ 
Death as such can put no limit to the long-suffering 
and grace of God. ‘The more vivid the apprehension 
of the relationship between the gracious God and the 
ancestor departed in ignorance, the more grave becomes 
the different position towards God in which the descend- 
ant finds himself, once the message of salvation has 
reached him. If the grace of God has become more 
important to him than any kind of natural bond or the 
heathen customs of his people, for that very reason his 
connection with his forefathers, and particularly with 
those whom he has special cause to regard with true 
reverence, will become stronger than if he had held fast 
to their religion for the sake of his fathers. He will 
learn to thank God for his ancestors; the will and the 
ordinance of God gives to his filial piety towards his 
ancestors the aspect of obedience to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He will seek his ancestors with God 
and will therefore, in faith and obedience towards Him 
who has laid hold of him in Christ, be able to maintain 
a true community with his ancestors. It will, of course, 
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be a very necessary task to make clear to the Chinese 
Christian that his relation to his ancestors is unacceptable 
to God if natural law or pagan national custom decide 
the issue. But the Chinese Christian, if he has become 
a child of God (who is the true Father over all earthly 
fatherhood) will be able to find a new, deeper relationship 
with his forefathers than in heathen days. It remains 
the task of Christian evangelisation in China so to 
elucidate the appreciation of these relationships that the 
Chinese Christian with full confidence can remind his 
non-Christian fellow-countrymen that it is through the 
rejection of the message of Christ by the present genera- 
tion that the true inward link with the ancestors who died 
as heathen has been broken; whereas the Christian, 
through the power of his inward union with Him who is 
the God of the living and of the dead, keeps alive this 
link and remains united to the dead in true respect and 
love. This relationship, however it may be justified 
from the Bible and made impressive to the Chinese 
mentality, in any case assumes that Christian and non- 
Christian alike will encounter in the congregation this 
vivid realisation that natural groupings are not broken 
up or rendered ineffective by the Gospel, but are taken 
seriously and deepened by obedience to God. 

It is difficult to say how long the extended family in 
China will be able to persist through the changes of 
modern times. But, so long as it does exist, the Gospel 
will remain on the fringe of the real life of the people 
of China if the Christians do not succeed in winning 
the extended family itself for the Gospel. 

2. Hence the Protestant missions should insist much 
more firmly that men should not come for baptism without 
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their wives and children. Of course this rule cannot be 
applied mechanically. There will always be cases in 
which the man is converted without the wife, and the 
wife without the husband, and they cannot be refused 
baptism. But the other course should be the rule. The 
Roman Catholic mission in China reproaches us Pro- 
testants that our baptism is superficial and irresponsible 
because we do not baptise whole families, but only 
individuals. If we consider the position which the family 
and the extended family take in Chinese life and if we 
learn from the experience of the German missions 
among other peoples, it is impossible not to recognise 
some justice in this reproach. If the Christian 
congregation were to demand of the catechumen that 
he should first bear witness to Christ in his own family 
the Chinese people would realise that the Christian 
religion sees and honours these natural relationships. 

3. If the reproach of the Chinese, that the Christian 
religion destroys filial love and the coherence of the 
family, is to lose its justification, there must be stronger 
insistence than there has been that Christians should 
take very seriously their duties towards their families. 
In the teaching for baptism, in preaching, in church 
discipline, it must always be emphasised that the relation 
of the Christian to his family, and even to the extended 
family, is among the most important of his duties, and 
that reverence and love in the fullest measure must be 
accorded even to the non-Christian members of the family. 
The congregation must strive to achieve the reputation 
that the Christians are the best and most loyal members 
of the family. 

4. We saw how Keysser, before he admitted to baptism 
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the first converts from the village community, kept in 
touch with the tribe until the tribe gave its consent that 
Christianity should be tolerated in its midst, although 
that did not mean that the whole tribe was converted. 
The question might be asked whether similar relations 
could be established with the extended family. Before 
an individual member of the family is baptised, the 
missionary, or better, the congregation through their 
preacher, should get into touch with the head of the 
family. He would have to explain to him the principles 
of Christianity, he would have to say to him that if 
necessity arose the member of the family would become 
a Christian even in spite of his opposition, because we 
must obey God rather than man. But he would treat 
him with the honour which was due to him as head of 
the family, in accordance with the constitution of the 
Chinese family, by asking him for his consent to the 
baptism of his kinsman. Much unnecessary resentment 
against Christianity would thus be avoided, and it would 
be easier for the Christian member of the family to win 
others of his family for Christ. 

5. It seems that the Christian community in China 
is less concerned than that in Africa with the question 
how far the Christian community should share in the 
common needs and tasks of their surroundings. If 
they are to be salt and light for their surroundings, 
the Christian community must give the lead in the fight 
against public evils, against the passion for gambling, 
opium smoking, cruelty to lepers and, in certain cases, 
against bolshevist propaganda. It is less a matter of 
securing certain ameliorations of these evils than of 
making the congregation feel itself responsible for these 
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things, and that the non-Christian neighbours should 
see that this is so. The Christian community must not 
confine itself to the edification of its own members, but 
they must feel themselves as the leaven of the natural 
society in which they live. In times of national need 
and trial the Christian community must be a place in 
which willing sacrifice for nation and fatherland and the 
duty of putting all one’s powers, and even life itself, 
at the disposal of one’s country, is taken specially 
seriously. ‘The behaviour of the Christians in China 
during the present great stress of war has shown how 
valuable and important this is. 

6. If it happens that whole families, even whole 
extended families, belong to the congregation, it will 
follow naturally that the more highly respected members 
of the family, and in particular the elders of the ex- 
tended family, will soon come to hold a special place of 
honour in the life of the Christian community as well. 
That would be entirely natural and would correspond 
with similar conditions in the older churches. ‘The 
danger does exist, however, that when the congregation 
has to make decisions it would not be the Word of God 
that carried the greatest weight but the will of the out- 
standing men and consequently the traditional custom. 
If the preacher who is charged with preaching the Word 
of God is to be in a position to proclaim the Word in 
such circumstances with freedom and effect, it will be 
essential that his place in the community shall not be 
dependent on the good will of the local community 
alone, but that it shall be a commission of the church. 
Just as, without bringing together the congregations 
into an organised church body, there can be no training 
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of preachers, no common action in public affairs, no 
protection against the teaching of error and irresponsible 
action, in the same way the preaching of the Word can 
only be done in the authority of the Word of God if 
the preacher is appointed to his place by the church or 
the synod, and is directly responsible for his office to 
the church authorities. 

Through the sorrows and trials of the last ten years 
in China there has been steadily growing up in city and 
countryside a national consciousness, so that the indi- 
vidual no longer feels himself to be a member only of his 
clan, but a member of his whole great nation. Even 
before that time the Chinese Christians had been turning 
their attention to their nation as a whole by introducing 
large plans for evangelisation and working out the 
Five-Year Plan. ‘There can be no doubt that they thereby 
contributed to the strengthening of the national con- 
sciousness of the whole of China. It is the greatest 
service that the Christian community, the Church, can 
render to the nation that it should help ever-growing 
circles within the nation to understand who Christ is 
and what He has brought to all mankind, including the 
Chinese people. ‘The authority which dwells in Christ 
because He is the Word of the everlasting God become 
flesh, is sensed at once by every man to whom the gospel 
truth is brought close enough for him to understand it. 
The meaning of the ‘ Volkskirche’ as we of the German 
missions conceive it, is that the Christian community 
must feel itself responsible for confronting ever-growing 
circles within its own nation with this authority of the 
Person of Christ. If a church does this the words of 
our Lord: ‘ Unto me is given all power in Heaven and 
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earth ’ taken in their true sense, are applicable to it and 
it carries out the command included therein to preach 
the Gospel to all nations and of course first to its own. 


MISSIONS AND THEOLOGY IN GERMANY 


When at the beginning of this paper we set forth the 
factors out of which a distinctively German missionary 
work has developed, we drew attention to the close 
connection which has existed between German missions 
and German theology from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century until the present day. ‘The spiritual activity 
of the missionary circles in Germany and of the workers 
in the mission field, is very closely connected with the 
vital new tendencies in the recent history of German 
theology. By this we mean the clear comprehension 
of Luther’s fundamental thought, especially since Karl 
Holl’s illuminating and original essays on Luther and 
the extensive theological work which has grown out 
of it (the so-called Luther renaissance) and above all 
the influence of the Dialectical Theology. Holl has 
once for all made plain the great difference between the 
religious basic thought of Luther and Melanchthon’s 
interpretation which has largely obscured the essential 
Luther. In doing so Holl opened the door, through 
Lutheran research, to a whole range of fundamental ideas 
elucidating the Reformation conception of the Gospel, 
which were then brought forward by the revolutionary 
theological work of Karl Barth and his school. From 
both these sides a new insight was gained into the 
Reformation conception of Revelation ; the Reformation 
doctrine of the ‘ Word of God’ came to light in its 
fundamental divergence from idealistic Protestantism 
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(Kulturprotestantismus) and, as is hardly surprising, 
was first clearly recognised in Germany under the 
influence of the breakdown of all optimistic views of 
civilisation after the world war. It is therefore obvious 
that the missions would of necessity be most deeply 
influenced by this revolution in German theology. 
Missions found it necessary to re-examine nearly all 
fundamental questions in the light of this far-reaching 
critical work. 

But this did not result in a blind dependence of 
missionary thought upon the Dialectical Theology; on 
the contrary, certain differences of opinion arose which 
were fruitful for both sides. The missions had to point 
to the concrete situation on the mission field, had to 
test the practicability of theological formulae in the 
midst of the perpetual conflict between the missionary 
and heathenism, and in more than one case found it 
necessary to correct one-sided statements of modern 
theology on the ground of the reality of heathenism and 
the missionary approach to it. We shall return to this 
later. On the whole, however, there has been a satis- 
factory agreement between the ideas on missionary 
method held by German missionary thinkers and carried 
out in German missionary practice and the principles of 
the modern theology. It can be stated without question 
that German missionary circles have received through 
modern theology most welcome help in confirmation 
and enrichment of their ideas and also in warning and 
correction. Naturally the gap between pure theory 
and the practice of daily life is no smaller here than in 
every sphere where it is necessary to carry into practical 
life one’s convictions and beliefs. 
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The tensions between the missions and modern theology 
arose particularly in relation to two questions: first, 
What is the relation of the Revelation of God to the 
human word of proclamation and to the human action 
of the missionary ? There is agreement that the renewal 
of the world can take place only through God’s act of 
revelation, through His ‘ Word’ in the New Testament 
sense. It is impossible to identify the divine revealing 
activity with the speech and actions of the missionaries 
and of the missionary societies. On the contrary, the 
speech and action of the missionary, like all human action, 
stand under the judgment of the Word. But this con- 
ception may have an inhibiting effect upon all missionary 
activity. Obviously the missions do everything in their 
power to overcome these inhibitions by referring to 
the Will of God which they must always obey, while 
theology pursues all missionary activity with its critical 
questionings. 

The tension between missions and theology is even 
stronger on the second question. ‘That is in regard to 
the so-called ‘ point of contact ’ (Ankniipfungspunkt). In 
accordance with its fundamental attitude, the Dialectical 
Theology emphasises the uniqueness of the Revelation, 
the contrast in which it stands to all human religious 
thought and action, and fears nothing more than any 
blurring of the difference between God and man and 
any kind of synergism between divine and human action. 
Missions, on the contrary, from their nature, start from 
the concrete situation of the missionary and from the 
task so to preach the Gospel that it can be understood 
by the hearers in the situation in which they find them- 
selves. ‘To make the Gospel comprehensible means, 
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of course, to some extent to connect it with something 
that is already in existence. We must now try to sum up 
the most important results of this fruitful interchange 
between theology and missions during these last ten 
years. 

1. The paradoxical character of the Christian revelation. 
There is nothing new for Protestant missions in the 
statement that the missionary has to proclaim, not 
human opinions, but the Word of God. But in the modern 
German theology the expression ‘the Word of God’ 
has been given a very definite significance. The shadow 
of the holiness of God has fallen over those who, under 
the influence of the Great War, have been asking with 
a new seriousness why we are Christians and what we 
have in Christ. The simple truth that God is God and 
man is man has been seen afresh in its implications for 
the perception of the essence of Christianity and also 
for all missionary activity. For us it is no longer a simple 
thing and a matter of course that men should be called 
and made to be children of God. For us it is no longer 
the certain truth that shapes our feeling about life and 
our missionary activity, that the Church, the mission, 
the missionary stand on the side of God, and the world, 
including the non-Christian world, on the other. And 
the content of this Word, the message of the Gospel, 
now bears a most paradoxical character. Here it 1s a 
matter of: What the eye has not seen, what the ear 
has not heard, what has not entered into any man’s 
heart, that has God revealed. By speaking His Word 
to us God has laid claim to man. ‘The Word of God is 
thus in its essence not merely a ‘ word,’ not a doctrine 
but a happening. God calls man before Him in order 
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to claim him for Himself and to put him in the place 
before Him that befits sinful man. That He does not 
reject man but claims him for Himself, is the grace which 
becomes ever more incomprehensible to man the more 
he knows of the nature of God. If we say that the Word 
of God is a ‘ happening ’ that means the same as to say 
the Kingdom of God comes. For when God speaks 
to man, has communion with him, He hereby asserts 
His kingly authority over man. He does this by the 
incredible message that God has declared the sinner 
to be His child, not merely after he has purified himself, 
has kept the laws of God, has achieved a sufficient 
measure of knowledge about God, but He declares the 
sinful man justified if he bows himself in his heart to 
God’s claim and accepts His word of forgiveness as 
irrefragable truth, that is, when he ‘ believes.’ 

By this emphasis on the paradox of the Gospel, German 
missionary theology rejects any formulation based on 
the idea that the Gospel must be true because ‘ it meets 
the needs of mankind.’ This formulation starts with man 
and makes his religious longings the standard of truth. 
In German theology, however, there has been a deliberate 
return to a view of the Gospel which puts God at the 
centre. Its central question is not : How are the religious 
needs of men to be met, but how is God to come to His 
own. Thus the biblical doctrine of the righteousness of 
God and the justification of the sinner and the sola gratia 
of the Reformation is once more accepted. ‘The Bible: 
is regarded with a new reverence. We have become 
mistrustful of ourselves because too often we have 
sought in the Bible for confirmation of our own pre- 
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said. ‘The whole rich theological work of a man like 
Adolf Schlatter aimed at once more teaching us to 
“read ’ what is written there, and to ‘ hear ’ what God’s 
Word really says. In such reverent reading and hearing, 
our experience is that in the Bible we are not shown 
beautiful, true sublime thoughts, but that we are con- 
stantly confronted with decisions, because we stand 
before a wholly other Thou whose claim on us we cannot 
reject. Paul in Acts xvii. thus describes the coming of 
the Revelation into the heathen world: Until now was 
the time when the long-suffering of God bore with the 
ignorance of men. But now he has placed a Man in the 
midst of men as their judge, that is, as One about whom 
the human being and all mankind must make a final 
decision. A man must take this decision not through a 
religious experience, not through any kind of emotion, 
not in the gaining of new knowledge—these all are 
incidentals. ‘The decisive factor is that he should meet 
with the ‘Yes’ of obedience the will which confronts 
him in the message of Christ. The claiming of man by 
God who manifests His will to him, now becomes to 
him the greatest reality, for it is reality that God does 
not remain sublimely aloof and pronounce sentence of 
condemnation but comes to mankind in Christ, in His 
incarnation, His cross, His resurrection, and gives the 
invitation ‘ Be ye reconciled to God,’ and thus creates 
a living communion between God and man as between 
father and child. 

This last greatest reality is not ‘ objective,’ 1t cannot 
be proved, nor is it tangible or visible : it is only attain- 
able by faith which confidently hopes that one day this 
reality will come to sight. ‘The Christian lives in hope. 
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‘It does not yet appear what we shall be.’ We look for 
that which is to come: but we have, as pledge of what 
is to come, the Spirit who urges us on and teaches us 
to pray with childlike trust. The Kingdom of God is 
coming, but in Christ it is already there. Faith is no 
static quantity. One does not ‘ have’ it as a permanent 
possession. We are continually being endowed anew 
with the capacity for believing. He who believes is 
‘in Christ’: for him the Kingdom of God is a present 
reality. Wherever forgiveness is proclaimed and be- 
lieved a new world is opened up, and the content of 
this new life is that Christ lives as mediator between God 
and me, as my Saviour. 

Just because the Revelation of God does not bring 
what man expected, or guessed at, or bore within himself 
as an unconscious wish-dream, but brings instead the 
incredible message that the holy God has declared sinful 
man justified in Christ, for this reason missions are 
necessary. ‘ How shall they believe without a preacher, 
how shall they preach—preach this message—except 
they are sent ?’ ‘The central significance which missionary 
preaching and action has for the existence of the Church 
is here grasped with new power, with inescapable clarity. 

2. The judgment on heathenism. ‘Thereby a definite 
judgment is pronounced on heathenism. ‘To-day there 
is a stronger movement in Germany than ever before 
against the ideas of the religio-historical method as they 
were put forward by Max Miiller, Pfleiderer, ‘Troeltsch, 
Heiler, etc., and are still maintained by some. God’s 
Revelation is so completely ‘ other’ than the thoughts 
and ideas and wishes of men, and the character of His 
Word is so wholly divine that it is impossible that there 
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should be any such continuity between the non-Christian 
religions and Christianity as the religio-historical school 
believed they could trace. If we may speak of a general 
revelation of God which is shared by all mankind (cf. 
Rom. i. 19), it is not the religious views of heathenism 
that is meant, but only the operations of God, within 
which the heathen lives, but which he meets with in- 
gratitude and presumption. It is therefore a funda- 
mentally false view of the relationship between Christianity 
and heathenism to regard the ‘ particular revelation ’ 
in Christ as something new, which is added to the 
“general revelation’ which has been given also to the 
heathen. We now see and emphasise rather the qualitative 
difference between the religious knowledge of the non- 
Christian world and the Word of God. ‘There is an 
equally strong opinion against any attempt to find a uni- 
versally valid standard by which to measure all religions, 
including Christianity. For the only standard by which 
all can be measured is the Revelation of Christ itself. 
And the Gospel of Christ stands over against all positive 
religions, and even against Christianity itself in its 
historical manifestation, as ‘ judgment and truth, answer 
and solution ’ (Hartenstein). Seen from the standpoint 
of the Revelation of Christ there is apparent in the non- 
Christian religions the same tendency of the human heart 
as is seen in the story of the Fall: the will of man to 
assert himself against God as an independent being, 
the revolt of man against the sovereignty of God. A 
Christian like Kurozaki testifies to this when, after his 
conversion, he describes his whole religious life and 
seeking in his pre-Christian days as sinful rebellion 
against God. 
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On the other hand, the seeking for God in the non- 
Christian religions is a proof that man is designed for 
communion with God. The fact that he seeks for God 
makes it possible to conceive the condition of heathenism 
as a question, to which man by himself seeks in vain for 
answer. ‘This answer comes in the Gospel. In Christ 
God reveals ‘ the secret of His will, His hidden decree, 
that which men may dream and hope and guess, but 
which they can never know: the depths of sin and guilt, 
the grave reality of the judgment, the divine will for 
reconciliation and the end of all things when God will 
be all in all’ (Brunner). ‘This judgment of heathenism 
on the part of modern German missionary theology does 
not mean that heathenism and Christianity are once 
more, as in the age of Pietism, set over against each other 
as in the stark contrast of ‘ darkness and light.’ Though 
the life of the non-Christian according to the New 
Testament description may be a life ‘ without God,’ 
‘far from God,’ nevertheless the non-Christian is also 
God’s creature and bears within himself traces of this 
fact, however they may have been distorted. ‘The non- 
Christian, like the Christian, lives under the ordinances 
of God; on the non-Christian, too, the eye of God rests 
in long-suffering and compassion. Marriage, clan 
community, national community, state are ordinances 
which prevent chaos and which are ordained by God for 
the non-Christian world also. Heathenism is in its 
essence, first, a turning away and a flight from God and 
secondly a search and a quest for God. ‘ To find the 
seeking in the flight is one of the most important tasks 
of the missionary ’ (Brunner). 

3. The attitude of the missionary. ‘The contrasting of 
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heathenism and Christianity as darkness and light is, 
further, rejected by the modern German missionary 
theology because that would unduly exalt Christianity 
as a historical phenomenon. Even the phraseology of 
the Bible does not justify this contrast. ‘The Bible does 
not contrast heathen and Christian, but heathen (Gentile) 
and Jewish, as Luther also constantly designates non- 
Jewish Christians as ‘ Heathen’ (Heiden). From the 
standpoint of the Christian revelation the only verdict 
is that all are sinners, Jews as well as heathen. ‘The 
Gospel is in direct contrast to all empirical piety—as 
completely ‘ other.’ Even the Christian daily finds in 
himself traces of heathenism which are in radical contrast 
to the Christian Revelation. Therefore our watchword 
cannot be: Bring Christianity to the heathen, but: Bring 
them Christ. It was a true instinct which led the young 
churches of Asia and Africa to reject that aspect of 
Christianity which mixes with the Gospel a large element 
of western spiritual history and western racial character- 
istics. ‘This movement is in error only when, along with 
western Christianity, it rejects also the claim of God on 
the heathen world as it is presented to the heathen in 
Christ and in the biblical witness to Christ. 

Through these ideas the inward as well as the outward 
attitude of the missionary to the heathen and to the convert 
from heathenism is entirely changed. In the assurance 
which seems so natural to the missionary: ‘ We have 
the truth, we are the children of God, these others do 
not have the truth and must now become children of God,’ 
there is a subtle pharisaism which forgets that even the 
missionary does not carry the truth within himself as a 
certain possession, but only ‘ has’ it in so far as Christ 
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has him in His power through faith and obedience. 
The missionary ought therefore to feel himself one with 
the heathen, and regard him as a person who, like himself, 
belongs to Christ. Pietism certainly saw the tension 
between the Gospel and the non-Christian religions, 
but did not see clearly enough the tension between the 
Word of God and those who proclaim it. The missionary 
is not the religious personage who has powers to dispense, 
but a ‘ humble witness of that Lord who alone can give 
the power for a new life.’ (Hartenstein.) It is true that 
he is not merely an impersonal letter-carrier, but he is a 
witness who both by his speech and action must make it 
clear that he speaks ‘ with authority ’ and who therefore 
must always be prepared to practise the asceticism that is 
involved in his calling (Knak). Only there is no question 
here of the ideal of the ‘ Christ-like life,’ which actually 
is an impossibility. The chief thing is that the missionary, 
far more than is usually the case, must allow himself to 
be led by the truth that it is not really the missionary who 
is the human ‘subject’ of missionary work, but the 
congregation. In the beginning the missionary is the 
out-stretched index finger of the home church which 
sends him out; in later years the real ‘ subject’ is the 
Christian community carrying on missionary activity. 
‘It is the community in action, not the missionary, who 
builds the Christian congregation ’ (Gutmann). 

4. The process of conversion. ‘The present-day German 
missions are still at one with the Pietists in holding that 
the goal of the preaching of the Word is personal conver- 
sion, although the conversion of the individual is not the 
final goal of the mission. ‘The course of the inner 
development of the German Protestant missions in the 
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last two hundred years could rightly be described by 
Heinrich Frick in the phrase: ‘From Pietism to 
Volkskirche.’ But in the German missions the idea has 
never been given up that the Kingdom of God comes in 
this world only by the one door of personal conversion. 
This is rooted in the very being of the Protestant faith, 
which in its heart is fiducia and obedience. Of the 
original pietistic ‘schema’ all that has been generally 
abandoned now is the stereotyped gradational process, 
running through the agony of penitence for sin to the 
breaking-through of the Grace of God. God works 
freely and in different ways, ub: et quando visum est ; 
there are no sure methods for reaching the goal. Hence 
Karl Barth can ask his admonitory questions ‘ What is the 
meaning of conversion, what is a converted missionary, 
what is a converted convert?’ The pious Christian 
stands under the same judgment and under the same 
grace as the heathen. The knowledge won at the Reforma- 
tion has come alive again, that the Gospel is the ‘ crisis ’ 
of all religion. Luther taught that there is a universal 
human aptitude for religious knowledge, since all heathen 
know that there is a God. But this aptitude does not 
lead on to the true and genuine worship of God, to the 
vera religio, but to a depraved religiosity religio prava. 
Only the re-birth (John ii. 3), not a further development 
of what is already there, can bring a man to the vera 
religio. We remember Professor Rudolf Otto declaring 
at Jerusalem that the Indian mystic can become a Christian 
only through the breaking of his inner man. Luther 
applied this re-birth to daily life (‘ by daily repentance 
and penance the old man must die and the new man 
rise again ’), thereby setting the Christian, as well as the 
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Christian religion, perpetually under the judgment and 
grace of the Revelation of Christ. 

5. Man—a member of a group. ‘These new reflections 
on the fundamental ideas of the Reformation link on in 
an interesting way to the new knowledge which has been 
granted to the missions in their experience among the 
non-Christian peoples, and to which we have referred in 
detail in the foregoing chapters, particularly in the 
discussion of the conceptions of Keysser and Gutmann. 
Although personal conversion is an indispensable condi- 
tion of the development of a Christian community, the 
individual man is not regarded in his isolation, but in his 
setting and in his relation to the natural groupings which 
belong to his quality as man. The ‘ object ’ of missionary 
work is no longer only the individual heathen, but the 
heathen humanity in its thousand forms. Where the 
relationships of clan, tribe and people are still living and 
powerful, they present a peculiarly tenacious and 
passionate opposition to the Gospel, so that the traditional 
customs and the new faith are like deadly enemies, 
intent each on the defeat of the other. And yet the 
knowledge that mankind must exist always as a member 
of a group, which lies behind this opposition, presents so 
important a starting-point that some people hold that 
the primitive religions were nearer to the Christian faith 
than the more highly developed religions with their 
tendency towards individualism. In the ‘ primeval 
bonds ’ of which we spoke above, the ordinances of God 
are still living, and they provide a sort of protection for 
man in the midst of his sin. Just because these ordinances 
present a counter-weight to the effects of the Fall on the 
whole of mankind, it is impossible to call them orders of 
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creation. ‘They are rather ordinances in which the 
Creator has given a gracious, temporary answer to the 
fall of man. But since sinful men live in them, these 
orders fall under the power of demonic forces. What is 
actually valuable in them will become clear only through 
Christ, and at the same time it will become plain what 
kind of caricature heathenism has made of them. But 
since they are ordinances of God for this age, the message 
of Christ does not mean that these ordinances must be 
destroyed and replaced by another type of society, the 
Christian community. Missionary experience teaches 
that where the attempt is made to put the Christian 
congregation in the place of the natural society, the result 
is not the growth of true, living churches in the New 
Testament sense but only a new human form of society, 
which is not based on the Gospel alone, but also, and 
chiefly, on the examples of the European or American 
forms of society which are introduced to them through 
the mission. But this means, not that the Spirit of God is 
given the opportunity to order the relations of men, but 
that the example of human forms of society which have 
grown up through the centuries, and which are of only 
relative value, are imposed as a law on the converts from 
heathenism. ‘Then the mission brings law instead of the 
Gospel, spreads human forms of society instead of 
proclaiming the Gospel, attempts of itself to organise 
the new life instead of giving place to the Holy Ghost, 
that is, it carries on ‘ propaganda ’ instead of ‘ mission.’ 
(Of course there are border-line cases where, at least for 
a. time, the Christian community must temporarily take 
the place of the natural society, because the natural 
society has lost its roots and become destroyed, as for 
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example among mixed races or in the industrial centres 
and large towns, where up-rooted individuals have lost 
touch with their home). 

6. The Christian community. As the missions were 
led to see that they were confronted, no longer with 
individual heathen, but with a heathen society, in the 
forms that have been moulded by history, they have 
found themselves compelled to pay more attention to the 
inner relation between the Word of God and the Church 
than they did in the days of Pietism. Luther’s saying : 
‘The Bible is the Word of God, given to the Church’ 
has a deep meaning which is only too easily overlooked 
because of the situation of the missionary. Will not the 
true missionary by himself alone preach the Word of 
God, does he not stand like the prophet before the crowd 
and tell them the infallible will of God? But if his 
proclamation of the Word is genuine, he speaks as the 
mouth-piece of the Church of Christ, and it is of the 
essence of his service that, behind him, there should 
come increasingly into evidence the Church, which is the 
sole legitimate bearer of the Word of Christ. So long as 
he is merely a messenger from a western church his 
word is only too liable to misunderstanding, to the feeling 
that this is not the voice of the one God who is no 
respecter of persons, but that an alien people, an alien 
race, is trying to impose its religiosity on others. It is 
only if the community of God is visible behind him that 
it becomes fully clear that the missionary is fulfilling a 
divine commission as a member of the Body of Christ. 
Therefore it is an essential of the delivery of the message 
in Christ’s stead that from the background of heathenism 
a Christian community should separate itself, a com- 
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munity in which the signs of this unique fellowship, the 
real brotherhood, are clearly to be seen. ‘This happens 
in the daily tensions between the Christian community 
and the secular society. All this shows the decisive 
importance of the Christian community for the delivery 
of the message in the New Testament sense, and yet the 
emphasis is not on a strong church related to the whole 
people, with a sound basis, sound leadership, sound 
church order, although all these are doubtless very 
important. ‘The decisive relations between the Church 
and the non-Christian world are carried into effect in 
the daily tensions between the living forces of the 
congregation and the living forms of life of the natural 
society. If this congregation is in itself to be a pro- 
clamation of Christ, it is essential that it should not be 
the result of human efforts and considerations, it must not 
be the result of the organising ability of the missionary. 
The conception of the ‘leader’ in the Christian com- 
munity is open to question. In the German missions 
there is therefore considerable mistrust of the word 
‘leader ’ although of course there is much that is good 
in the attempt to train leading men and women within 
the community. | 

Since thus the Christian congregation and its inter- 
relation with the natural societies takes the central place 
in missionary affairs, we see repeated, in the sphere of 
the tasks arising here, all those problems which have been 
brought forward, particularly by the Dialectical 'Theology, 
in relation to the doctrine and life of the Church. What 
is the relation of the wna sancta (in which, in the third 
article of the Creed, we say we believe) to the several 
churches that have grown up in the course of history ? In 
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Germany the attempt has been made in recent years to 
solve the problem by the distinction between the visible 
and the invisible Church, a doctrine which is to be found 
in Luther’s writing. But dangers threaten from two 
directions. If emphasis is laid on the Church becoming 
visible, when it must delimit itself within earthly affairs 
in a definite ‘ sphere of the Church,’ then there dawns 
on the horizon the Roman caricature of the Christian 
Church. So soon as the Church attempts to make its 
separate existence felt, by means of any kind of earthly 
order, laws or other earthly instruments of power, it 
drifts uncontrollably down the false road of political 
display of power. Its separate existence must be mani- 
fested by the fact that it lives upon a different plane from 
every political power. But if on the other hand, in 
order to avoid this danger, emphasis is laid on the in- 
visibility of the true Church, the Church eventually 
becomes dissolved into a society of like-minded associ- 
ates, who share the same religious convictions. ‘The 
Church avoids the Scylla of the political sphere to fall 
into the Charybdis of a private life. But the community 
or Church of Christ is always becoming visible, when it 
speaks the judging and saving Word of God in reference 
to every concrete situation as it arises, and when, through 
Baptism and the Holy Communion, it creates a society of 
a special kind among the believers, which makes its pres- 
ence known both in daily life and in the practical questions 
of the time. The contact between this society with its own 
laws of life given to it by the Holy Spirit, and the natural 
societies, from the family up to the State, is the point 
where the proclamation of salvation in Christ must become 
living and concrete. ‘The whole life of the Christian 
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congregation will be such a proclamation if the con- 
gregation remains always conscious of the double rela- 
tion to the non-Christian world which is indicated in the 
words ‘ Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers ’ and 
‘Go ye and make disciples of all nations.’ The judging 
and saving Word of God must resound in speech and 
action through all the Church’s expression of life. 
Church discipline is spiritually sound only if it is truly a 
proclamation of the Gospel in its principles and in its 
practice. ‘The same is true of the church services, of the 
ordinances and constitution of the Church. All exercise 
of Christian love, in the New Testament sense of agape, 
must point to Christ. No particular historic church 
can finally determine all these things on any theoretic 
basis, but only in continual interaction with the heathen 
Volkstum (national life) with which it is in touch. The 
bodenstdndige Kirche (the indigenous church, rooted in 
the life of the people) can come into being only if this 
principle is maintained. On this foundation young 
churches of very different form have grown up under 
the same missionary societies in China, India and Africa. 
It is in this thoroughly missionary sense that the German 
missions speak of ‘ Volkskirche.’. ‘The separate church 
can remain as one of the manifestations. of the Body of 
Christ, the una sancta, if in it everything is ordered 
according to the judging and saving Word of God in 
Christ Jesus, and if everything is designed to serve the 
proclamation of this Word. ‘Thus it will be the whole- 
some stream which waters and makes fruitful the natural 
world around it. The question of the point of contact 
returns here under a new aspect. As the religious 
thought-world of heathenism with its definitely shaped 
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conceptions of religion is the place where the missionary 
proclamation, in the form of the sound antithesis, must 
be made, so the natural society is the place at which the 
Christian community must make its own laws of life 
effective. ‘The Church, the Body of Christ, means 
increasingly the critical power within Christianity (but 
of course chiefly in relation to heathenism). It is the 
invisible community in which the Word of God dwells, 
which is beyond our power to limit or judge, but which 
works as a continual ‘ crisis ’ 1 (Hartenstein). 

Thus the influence of the Dialectical Theology upon 
the pure proclamation of the Word is compatible with a 
protecting attitude towards the existing Volkstum and 
with the true idea of the Volkskirche as the historical goal 
of the missionary undertaking. The limitation of the 
missions to service as messengers of God’s Word im- 
plies that the missionary may not bring with him his own 
programme for the forms to be assumed by the young 
churches. He must confine himself to advising the 
convert from heathenism to maintain his Christianity 
within those relationships in which the call of God to 
Christian faith has come to him. It is no task of the 
missionary to determine in advance whether the existing 
forms of society shall be changed, transformed or re- 
placed by something entirely new, or whether they shall 
merely be purified and strengthened in their existing 
shape. He must wait for what God’s Spirit will create 
in the midst of the heathen surroundings, through the 
missionary service of the Christian community, although 
naturally he cannot withhold from the growing young 
church the good advice which he may be able to give 


1 The technical term ‘ crisis ’ implies judgment. 
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by reason of the history and experience of the ‘ old 
church.’ ‘ We know better what God has created than 
the new world which he is about to create, and therefore 
we shall do better to allow the historical data to have their 
due than to imagine human schemes of our own for the 
form in which we should like to mould humanity with 
the help of the missions and civilisation ’ (Knak). 

Although we have tried to describe the special char- 
acteristics of the German Protestant missions and the 
lines along which their experience and their guiding 
ideas have led them, we do not pretend that every activity 
of the German Protestant missions is in harmony with 
these principles. ‘They are much too various to be thus 
summed up. But we trust that we have made it suffici- 
ently clear that the German Protestant missions as a 
whole do manifest a definite character, which is the 
result of the inward and outward course of their history, 
and which justifies our speaking of the German missions 
as a special type within the Protestant missionary move- 
ment as a whole. May this type play its part along with 
other divinely-created forms of Protestant missionary 
activity : ‘ Diversity of gifts and one Spirit.’ 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
OCCUPATIONAL EVANGELISM 
By 'TovouHiko KaGAawa 


Historical Background 

HE fisherman Andrew led his brother Simon to 
Christ. ‘The sons of Zebedee were also fishermen 
and it is a matter of common knowledge that after 
Christ’s death many of the disciples returned to Galilee 
and engaged in fishing. ‘Thus, from the first, the Gospel 
of Jesus spread among certain occupational groups. The 
apostle Paul made friends with Aquila and his family 
who, like himself, were tent makers. Engaged in this 
business Paul preached in Corinth and Ephesus. If 
you study the mode of life of the early Christians you 
will observe how the Gospel spread throughout the 
Roman Empire, propagated by these volunteer evan- 

gelists, who went everywhere working and preaching. 
After the fall of the Roman Empire the Benedictine 
evangelists stressed the value of manual labour, and 
indeed most of the monks followed special trades or 
professions. In order to dedicate their lives to God, 
they erected churches, organised guilds and built cities. 
We see this in the ancient European cities which grew 
up and developed about the churches and monasteries. 
The great Christian churches of the Middle Ages were built 


by occupational and trade guilds. It is an historical fact, 
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for instance, that the beautiful cathedral of Florence 
was built by the different occupational guilds working 
together. Even after the Reformation we find that this 
spirit remained, although the medieval organisation of the 
guilds had been modified and had lost much of its power. 

It is worthy of note that John Williams, the famous 
pioneer missionary to the South Sea Islands, took with 
him, from the outset, many Christian skilled labourers 
and artisans. In the Lord’s Prayer we not only pray 
‘Hallowed be Thy name’ but we also pray ‘Give us 
this day our daily bread.’ We believe that the religion of 
the Cross sanctifies our daily bread. It behoves us, there- 
fore, to be diligent in evangelism which dedicates even 
our professions and trades to God. 


Occupational Evangelism Paralleling Social Changes 

As the strife between Catholicism and Protestantism 
in Europe developed and wars ensued, the denominational 
spirit developed and strengthened. Mutual Aid move- 
ments which had heretofore been a part of the Church, 
found their place outside the Church, as, for example, 
an organisation like the Freemasons. ‘These movements 
spread and developed outside both Protestant and 
Catholic churches, superseding and surmounting de- 
nominational barriers. The Friendly Societies of 
England constitute another example which might be 
mentioned here. 

In a word, church mutual aid organisations became 
victims of religious strife and differences of faith. Jesus 
taught that His disciples must have love. Paul and John 
stressed the need of mutual aid. But in spite of this 
the love movement met barriers and hindrances in the 
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so-called evangelical churches and found itself in the 
benevolent societies outside the Church. Owing to the 
great increase of labourers and the increase of proletariat 
church members, union on the basis of love which would 
supersede denominational strife became necessary. 

In America hundreds of service clubs such as Rotary 
and Kiwanis came into existence. ‘The churches, though 
preaching love, were involved in credal strife to the 
neglect of the practice of this love. As the machine 
civilisation developed, certain weaknesses in the Protestant 
Church became evident. Before the industrial age, when 
people engaged chiefly in agricultural and commercial 
enterprises, differences in occupation did not radically 
affect a man’s mode of life and the local eighteenth- 
century type of denominational church was fairly 
adequate. But with the development of the machine 
age in the latter part of the nineteenth century, such 
local churches became insufficient and inadequate. Rail- 
road workers, for example, because of their occupation 
could not meet often with others in local churches. 
Though they became intimate with others of their own 
calling, fellowship with outsiders became difficult. As 
the divisions of occupations were accentuated, different 
industries were organised. Fellowship and intercourse 
between peoples of the same trade became easy, but 
general meetings of all classes of society became more 
difficult. As the difference in the mode of living in 
time and in space of the various occupational groups 
became emphasised, sympathy between these groups was 
lessened and union of their mutual aid societies became 
difficult. 

Instead of likening the Church of Christ to a body 
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with its various branches, we might better compare the 
church organisation of to-day to the organism of a sponge. 
It is not a highly developed organisation like the system 
of the human body. As the form of society develops 
we must dedicate our individual souls to God as well 
as dedicate society to Him. ‘To do this the Church must 
be organised like a human body as well as like a sponge. 
If it remains ignorant of the significance of the social 
revolution of the eighteenth century and continues to 
neglect love as its foundation, it is indeed content with 
the organism of a sponge, in other words the organisation 
of individualism. This will result in social selection, 
that is, in only certain groups being within the Church. 
‘Those that cannot be absorbed within the sponge-like 
organisation will of necessity be debarred because there 
is no trunk to which their branch can be attached. 
Communism criticises the Church because of this lack 
of love and, as stated above, it is the reason for the loss 
from the Church of many mutual aid organisations. 

Occupational evangelism is needed to unify the organ- 
ised movements of love with religious life in accordance 
with the changes of the socio-economic system. 

The evangelical labour co-operative of Ziirich, Switzer- 
land, has relations with the evangelical labour co-operative 
of Holland. Such evangelical labour organisations were 
closely associated with the labour union of the Roman 
Catholics in Germany, drawn together by their common 
need, in mutual welfare institutions for labourers. 
Unfortunately, this close co-operation has been broken 
because of the persecution of Protestants by certain 
Roman Catholic priests. When I attended the meeting 
of the evangelical labour co-operative several years ago, 
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I was greatly impressed with their earnest desire to save 
Europe. ‘They were dissatisfied and disillusioned with 
material communism and would substitute for it the 
evangelistic labour movement of love. Herein I saw 
the necessity of a body committed to occupational 
evangelism and I saw also the effect of such evangelism. 

Let us take Japanese fishermen as an example. It is 
their custom to leave home in the evening, fish all night 
and return in the morning. It is obvious, then, that 
after fishing all Saturday night they cannot attend a 
Sunday morning service. Deep-sea fishermen are gone 
for long periods of two or three weeks or longer. ‘There 
are about three million fishermen in Japan. Unless we 
have some sort of direct evangelism for them, it will be 
absolutely impossible to reach the fishermen group. 
Japan is a country of typhoons and it is estimated that 
five thousand fishing boats are lost every year. Some 
time ago I launched a movement to organise a ship 
insurance co-operative, and fortunately in March 1938 
the Government passed a law providing for fishing boat 
insurance co-operatives. But so far nothing in the way 
of evangelism for fishermen has been done in Japan. 
In Europe and other western nations where Sunday 
is observed as a rest day, it has been comparatively easy 
to pursue evangelism on that day, but this, too, is changing 
with the rise of machine civilisation. We are therefore 
faced everywhere with the necessity of organising 
occupational evangelism according to trades, as for 
example railroad workers, tram workers, automobile 
mechanics and others. ‘These must develop with mutual 
aid which is not based on materialism but on Christ’s 
love and brotherhood love as taught in the New Testa- 
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ment. In the final analysis those who would establish 
the Kingdom of God on earth must imbue this ideal 
with the religion of the Cross. 


International Organisation of Occupational Evangelism 


In Japan we are experimenting with a mission to 
nurses which my friends and I organised twenty years 
ago. Nurses do not have rest on Sundays but they are 
the ones who most need the Gospel. ‘They know what it 
is to bear a cross and are surely the ones who most 
sorely need rest and mutual aid. If all denominations 
which are founded on the love of the Cross would unite, 
they could organise a mission for nurses, locally and 
nationally. This two-fold mission of evangelism and 
mutual aid would give the nurses the comfort of spirit 
and body which they need and the true religion of the 
Cross would be exemplified one hundred per cent. 
Already there are local groups of the nurses’ mission 
in the Imperial University Hospital in Kyoto and in 
the District Hospital of Kyoto. Recently a society of 
Christian doctors was formed in Osaka and Kyoto. It 
is not difficult to imagine the far-reaching influence of 
such an organisation on a national scale, and then, if 
Christian doctors’ organisations in other countries 
should establish relations one with another, think of 
the great benefit to mankind. If there were a world- 
wide union of nurses, how wonderful it would be! 
Similarly our vision includes international organisations 
for fishermen, farmers, public-school teachers, railroad 
workers, store clerks and others. 

We have witnessed the spread of Rotary International. 
The Christian Church already has a network of churches 
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around the world ; why can it not, as Rotary has spread 
its spirit, spread through these churches occupational 
evangelism ? 

Machine civilisation has sharpened trade and occupa- 
tional differences and yet the synthesis of these divisions 
makes the machine civilisation. In like manner we must 
unite through a division of evangelism. In other words, 
occupational evangelism, while reaching different trade 
groups, will succeed in uniting us in the task which God 
has given us in the Scriptures, namely, the evangelisa- 
tion of the world. 

Faith, love and labour are herein united and the king- 


dom of God advances another step toward the glory of 
God. | 


; CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


RECENT STUDIES IN EVANGELISM AND THE 
GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 


WITH SPECIAL RELATION TO GROUP OR COMMUNITY 
MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 


By THE REV. FRANK WHITTAKER 


[OeaS G recent months two extensive surveys have 

been made in India with a view to discovering what 
progress, if any, is being made in the life and growth of 
the Christian Church, what opportunities exist for fruitful 
evangelistic effort and what steps should be taken in 
order that these opportunities may be used for the ful- 
filment of God’s purposes. ‘These studies had special 
reference to ‘mass movements’ and the existence of 
openings for the growth of the Church by means of group 
accessions, leading to spontaneous and self-propagating 
evangelism. An attempt was made to find an answer 
to the question: “ Why, on the one hand, has the work 
of some churches and mission stations been so compara- 
tively sterile, and why, on the other hand, have the 
labours of others been attended with wonderful fruitful- 
ness?” Enquiry was made into the policies and pro- 
cedures of church and mission organisations, their 
programmes and activities in relation to the primary 


task of evangelism, the methods they have adopted 
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and the way they are using their resources in men and 
money. An attempt was made to ascertain the conditions, 
favourable and unfavourable, confronting the churches 
and missions and the spirit in which these conditions 
are being faced. ‘The aim was to reveal causes of weak- 
ness and stagnation, where these exist, and to discover 
and make known the way forward for the Church. 

The two surveys were concerned with the Marathi- 
speaking part of India and with Bengal. ‘The former, 
known as Maharashtra, comprises large sections of the 
Bombay Presidency, the Central Provinces, the Nizam’s 
Dominions, or Hyderabad State, and some other smaller 
Native States. In this area twenty different places were 
visited and the work of eighteen different churches 
and missions investigated. In Bengal the survey covered 
the work of sixteen churches and missions in fifteen 
different places. A complete survey of the two areas 
was not attempted but it is believed that the places 
visited were typical of others not included. The studies 
were chiefly concerned with rural areas, though the work 
in some of the larger towns and cities was not over- 
looked. Plans were made, quite deliberately, to visit 
not only places where strong and progressive churches 
are coming into being; enquiries were also made into 
situations where the Church seems stagnant and where 
little or no progress appears to be being made. Con- 
ferences were held with church and mission workers, 
individual leaders were consulted, congregations and 
church committees were visited and many families and 
individuals, both Christian and non-Christian, were 
interviewed. 
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Opportunities Confronting the Church 


The information gathered from these surveys tends to 
confirm the findings of previous studies, conducted by 
Bishop Pickett and others, regarding the opportunities 
which exist in many parts of India at the present time. 
Both in Maharashtra and in Bengal the communities 
most responsive to the gospel are the members of the 
depressed classes, and of aboriginal tribes. From among 
these communities, in many places, there is a steady 
stream of accessions into the Christian Church. The 
response to the gospel most commonly takes place by 
families or groups of families: individual enquirers are 
comparatively rare. In several parts of Maharashtra 
and at least three districts in Bengal movements towards 
Christ are taking place which seem likely to include all 
the related members of certain community groups living 
in a large number of different villages. Such move- 
ments are usually confined to one community, though in 
Maharashtra both Mahars and Mangs have been known 
to come together in the same locality and in Bengal 
some instances were found of the influence exerted by 
Christians of one community upon neighbouring non- 
Christians of other caste groups. There are also com- 
munities, sometimes called ‘ border-line ’ castes, whose 
position in the caste system is not very clearly defined. 
They do not regard themselves as depressed classes 
though their conditions are very similar. In Bengal 
large groups of these people have been baptised in the 
past and there is evidence, in many parts both of Bengal 
and Maharashtra, of their increased desire for Christian 
teaching. For the most part there is little sign of similar 
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movements among the middle class and higher class 
communities, whether Hindu or Mohammedan. With 
few exceptions their attitude is friendly and they are 
willing to give an attentive hearing to the Christian 
message, but only a few individuals have so far made 
that outward response which involves ‘a radical change 
of life.’ ‘There are, however, some places where mem- 
bers of higher class communities who have long held 
aloof, are now showing a desire for the spiritual benefits 
offered by the Church, similar to that shown by many 
Sudras of the Andhra country prior to their decision to 
confess Christ in baptism. 

In the towns and cities where community life and 
social sanctions are not so strong, group accessions are 
much more rare. Conversions by families are not 
unknown; these are commonest among members of 
the depressed classes or among the poor who have 
migrated from the villages. Progress in evangelistic 
work in the city usually reflects the situation in the 
surrounding countryside, or in the areas from which 
city immigrants are drawn. Where vigorous rural 
churches exist the town and city churches are also 
progressive ; where little or no progress is being made 
in the villages there is little fruitful evangelism in evi- 
dence among the urban population. 

There were some striking contrasts revealed, both in 
Maharashtra and in Bengal, as regards the opportunities 
which seem to exist and as regards the results achieved 
in different parts of the same areas and among the same 
communities. In some places no converts have ever 
been won, even from among those communities which 
are showing marked interest and response in other 
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places not far distant. In some areas where, years ago, 
active and fruitful movements took place, the Christian 
community is now completely stagnant or gradually 
dwindling, even though there still remain many non- 
Christian members of those communities from which 
the first Christians came, or among which, in other areas, 
many are still being influenced. Again, in neighbouring 
areas, it was found that accessions took place from one 
community in one place and from a different community 
in another: or in one place accessions were frequent 
and numerous while in another place they were only 
occasional and small in number. ‘To indicate some of 
the reasons for these remarkable differences was one of 
the main purposes of the surveys under consideration. 


Differences in Evangelistic Opportunities and Results. 


It must be acknowledged that the evangelistic task 
of the Christian churches and missions in India varies 
considerably, in difficulty and complexity, in different 
parts of the country—sometimes, even in different parts 
of the same neighbourhood. There are at least three 
contributing factors which account for these variations. 
There are, in the first place, wide differences in the 
external conditions—religious, political, social and eco- 
nomic—of the people among whom Christian work is 
being done. Secondly, representatives of the Christian 
Church have adopted different attitudes to the evan- 
gelistic enterprise and adopted different methods of 
approach to non-Christians which have resulted in a 
varying measure of response to the gospel. A third 
factor which has considerably affected success in evan- 
gelism is the extent to which Christians have been 
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nurtured and incorporated in a living and progressive 
church. 


(1) Favourable and Unfavourable Conditions 


It is well known that the caste system in Hinduism 
and the strong sense of religious solidarity in Islam - 
act as strong deterrents against a change of faith on 
the parts of their adherents. It is probably true to say 
that movements towards Christianity usually make more 
progress in those places and among those communities 
where the old social and religious sanctions have become 
less effective. On the other hand, it is undoubtedly true 
that the weakening of community and religious intoler- 
ance has been largely brought about by Christian mis- 
sionary activity. Accessions to the Christian Church 
are most numerous in those areas where Christian con- 
verts have courageously faced and won the struggle 
against persecution, social ostracism and religious ex- 
communication, and established the right to remain as 
Christians within their own communities.in their own 
villages following their customary avocations. 

Evangelistic efforts have become much more difficult 
in some parts of the areas surveyed by reason of what 
has been called ‘the resurgence of Hinduism.’ In 
many villages, as well as in the larger towns and cities, 
organisations like the Arya Samaj and the Hindu Maha 
Sabha are carrying on intensive propaganda. ‘They 
aim at ‘saving’ the depressed classes and aboriginal 
peoples for Hinduism, and consequently deliberately 
oppose all forms of Christian work. Among the Bhils in 
Maharashtra there is a recent wide-spread movement 
which aims at religious and social reform among those 
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people. It is being sponsored and supported by a 
number of Hindus, partly in order to counteract the 
influence of Christian workers among them. In some 
places Muslim missionaries are also seeking to convert 
the depressed classes to Islam. ‘The movement led by 
Dr Ambedkar has created a sense of social and religious 
need among large numbers of depressed class people, 
especially among the Mahars throughout Maharashtra. 
One result has been a more favourable disposition 
towards Christianity on the part of large numbers of 
Mahars. On the other hand they sometimes manifest 
a spirit of bargaining and demand guarantees of social 
and material benefits in a way which tends to obscure 
the primary purpose of the Christian evangel. Where 
communal tension is acute there is present an atmos- 
phere in which the spiritual nature of Christian con- 
version receives much less attention than the political 
and social consequences involved in a change of religious 
allegiance. Where the new political consciousness is 
strongly developed, public opinion is encouraged to 
oppose Christian evangelism as a foreign and divisive 
influence which militates against national aspirations. In 
some parts of the country profession of the Christian 
faith now involves the loss of political and educational 
advantages, granted by Government and other bodies to 
members of depressed class communities but withdrawn 
when they become Christians. 

The economic conditions of depressed class and 
aboriginal peoples differ considerably in different areas. 
Oh the whole it is true to say that the appeal of the 
Christian gospel meets with greater response among 
those whose dissatisfaction with their lot is most pro- 
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nounced. Usually, though not invariably, those who 
acknowledge most readily their need for spiritual succour 
are the ones upon whom the burden of poverty presses 
most heavily. ‘There are, however, large and increas- 
ing numbers of town and village people of better eco- 
nomic standing, who are seeking and finding in Christ 
the satisfaction of deeper needs. Many instances might 
be given of evangelistic success in areas where unfavour- 
able conditions are being faced with faith and courage. 
None of the obstacles described above are’ proving 
wholly insuperable. External hindrances may disturb 
and distract but cannot wholly turn aside from their 
purpose those whose confidence has been won by the 
messengers of a gospel proclaimed as ‘the power of 
God unto salvation.’ 


(2) Differences in Evangelistic Approach 


The main causes for success or failure in the life and 
growth of the Church are to be found, not in ex- 
ternal conditions prevailing among non-Christians but 
in the spiritual condition of the Church itself. Oppor- 
tunities for evangelistic effort are most evident and 
success is most marked where the spirit of evangelism 
is vigorous and dominant both in mission workers 
and in the members of the indigenous Church. ‘The 
outstanding characteristic of those churches which are 
growing most healthily is a sense of responsibility, on 
the part of leaders and members alike, for the evan- 
gelisation of their own people and a willingness to partici- 
pate in the Church’s mission to their non-Christian 
relations. 

A notable contrast is seen in a few areas, in some of 
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which there is a large Christian community as the result 
of successful movements in the past, where the spirit of 
evangelism is almost dead, and little or no approach 
is made to the surrounding non-Christian population. 
Non-Christians are regarded as unresponsive to the gospel 
message and, with the exception of a few isolated in- 
dividuals, no conversions have been known for many 
years. Usually Christians have become completely 
separated from their relations, sometimes artificially, in 
colonies or settlements. Even where contact with their 
own people has been maintained the idea of evangelis- 
ing them is almost entirely absent. They have either 
complacently accepted their position as a static com- 
munity or despair of producing any effect by their 
witness until their own Christian life is much more 
perfect. Their isolation has indeed had many undesir- 
able effects upon their corporate life, producing a spirit 
of faction, pride and self-seeking. ‘The ministry of the 
church, and mission workers also, are largely occupied 
in what has been described as “ permanent ministrations 
to hereditary bodies of Christians.’ Their chief contact 
with non-Christians is usually in schools and hospitals, 
or in such types of rescue work as orphanages and widows’ 
homes. ‘The presentation of the gospel to the main non- 
Christian population remains largely undone. The only 
hope for a forward movement in such areas would seem 
to be a revival of spiritual life among all who bear the 
name of Christ—a revival which leads to earnest and 
steadfast witness-bearing. ‘The spiritual life of the 
Church becomes powerless and corrupt if the impulse 
to evangelise disappears. 

Failure to discern opportunities or to achieve success 
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is, in some cases, due not to the absence of an evangelistic 
purpose but to the unfruitful methods of approach and 
lack of sustained efforts. A great deal of thought and 
energy is often devoted to making contacts with non- 
Christians and to the presentation of the Christian 
message, but insufficient attention is given to enable 
those who are influenced by the message to make that 
response of faith and surrender of will which Christ 
demands. ‘The evangelistic work of many churches and 
missions is never brought to a decisive conclusion. ‘This 
is true of much of the work carried on through institutions 
as well as through district touring and preaching. ‘The 
gospel is proclaimed in schools and hospitals, in town and 
village bazaars or even in the homes of the people, but 
too little care is taken to deal personally with those who, 
with further help and encouragement, might be led into 
the way of Christian discipleship. The seed is sown; the 
work of harvesting is too often neglected. Evangelism is 
still often conceived of too vaguely as the task of making 
Christ known; the task is unfinished until knowledge 
has resulted in trust, love and obedience. In every 
successful movement in the areas surveyed, much care- 
ful planning and effort are being directed to obtaining 
and conserving results. 

The need for greater concentration in evangelism is 
increasingly recognised. Broadcast preaching and wide- 
spread touring are giving place to more intensive work 
in responsive places and among responsive communities. 
This requires the exercise of discrimination to discern 
genuine spiritual opportunity. Experience goes to show 
that the best means of spreading the gospel is not by 


diffusive preaching to all and sundry, but by fostering a 
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vital spiritual movement in a responsive group, in the 
faith that through them the light will be carried to others. 
This may involve, for some missions, a new willingness 
to turn ‘from the Jews to the Gentiles —from those 
who for years have hardened their hearts to the gospel 
message to others who are more conscious of their need 
of salvation. 

Lack of co-ordination in evangelism is responsible 
for much wasted effort and failure to achieve permanent 
results. It is difficult to understand the purpose of a 
great deal of missionary activity in that it seems entirely 
unrelated to any concerted plan of evangelism. There 
are schools for non-Christian children which have been 
carried on for years without any adequate attempt being 
made to reach their parents. In some places work among 
women and girls has no support in corresponding work 
for men. Appeals are made to individuals while their 
families and other members of the social group to which 
they belong are neglected. The surveys of Bengal and 
Maharashtra make it increasingly clear that an abiding 
and growing Church cannot take root in India unless 
individual converts are encouraged and enabled to lead 
to Christ the members of the community to which 
they belong. A sustained effort must be made to reach 
the group through the individual, and the individual 
through the group. 

It has been said that ‘ evangelism is essentially the 
work of the Church’ and yet there are many examples 
of evangelistic efforts which have no relation to the 
life and work of the indigenous Church. The approach 
to non-Christians is sometimes even made by mission- 
aries alone or by evangelists paid by the mission, who 
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have no real association with the local churches. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that all such efforts 
are most effective when they are made an integral part 
of the Church’s witness. Full time workers, both 
ordained and lay, can render much more fruitful service 
in the cause of evangelism by leading and supporting 
their fellow-Christians in the work of the witnessing than 
by attempting the task alone. Similarly, institutional 
work is most effective as an evangelising agency when it 
is closely related to the total evangelistic programme 
and represents a perceptible reinforcement of the Chris- 
tian love and service of the local church. 


(3) The Corporate Witness of the Church 


A third important factor determining the success in 
evangelism is the evidence to be found in the corporate 
life of the Church of the presence and saving work of 
Jesus Christ. Non-Christians are attracted or repelled 
more by what they see in the lives of local Christians 
than by the actual preaching of the gospel. It is well 
known that most widespread spiritual movements have 
had their origin in an experience of transforming power 
clearly demonstrated in the corporate life and relation- 
ships of the first groups of Christians. Similarly it is 
widely acknowledged that genuine enquirers have often 
been turned away, or promising movements proved 
abortive, because of the laxity of discipline and the poverty 
of spiritual life and fellowship within the local church. 

In many places where group accessions are now 
unknown, or have come to be regarded rather as a 
spiritual liability than an asset, lack of spiritual 
nurture to new converts is perhaps the chief cause of 
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failure. In some instances the change of life expected in 
candidates for baptism has been too negative in character. 
Emphasis has been placed on renunciation of idolatry and 
other superstitious practices but too little positive teach- 
ing and guidance have been given to enable the new 
converts to walk in the Christian way of life. It is more 
common to find that where careful preparation has been 
provided before baptism too little spiritual oversight 
has been given after baptism. Many simple village 
Christians are suffering from prolonged spiritual starva- 
tion. It was disturbing to learn of the large numbers of 
“unattached Christians’ who are without adequate 
pastoral care and, after a long period of years, still out- 
side the fellowship of any organised church. It was equally 
disquieting to find how many local churches are without 
the ministrations of an ordained pastor. In the majority 
of such churches worship is infrequent and perfunctory. 
It is rare to find systematic courses of instruction, 
calculated to enable Christians to take an intelligent part 
in church activities or to give an intelligent account of 
the faith they profess. The need for teaching illiterate 
Christians to read the Bible for themselves is only now 
being seriously considered. Perhaps most neglected of 
all is the duty of training Christians in the privilege and 
blessedness of sacrificial giving—whether of material 
resources or of personal witness and service. ‘The limita- 
tions of financial resources is usually the reason given 
for failure to provide the ministry which the church 
needs, but too little attention has been given to develop- 
ing the potential resources within the church itself. 
Until recently little or no effort was made to enlist the 
help of honorary lay leaders or to equip them for 
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service. In many instances little or no assistance has 
been given to enable the Christian community to improve 
their social or economic conditions. In other cases, 
where help has been given, increased economic resources 
of Christians have not necessarily resulted in increased 
support of the church. 

A striking contrast to the situation described above is 
to be found in the corporate witness of the growing 
churches among the aboriginal Garo and Boro tribes in 
northern Bengal and Assam and, to a lesser degree, 
among some of the depressed classes and aboriginal 
Bhils in Maharashtra and Central India. It is usual to 
find that where the church is growing and the evan- 
gelistic impulse strongly developed, its spiritual life is 
nourished by wholehearted participation in corporate 
worship. Christians can give convincing evidence of 
the reality of their knowledge and experience of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. ‘The standard of literacy and 
general education is comparatively high, and a spirit of 
hopefulness prevails regarding the possibility of economic 
and social progress. Church activities are vigorously 
carried on and discipline is well maintained. Both 
organised and spontaneous forms of voluntary service 
are found and many commendable efforts are made for 
the support of the regular ministry, the erection of church 
buildings and the evangelisation of non-Christians. It 
is not surprising that the witness of these churches is 
having a marked effect on non-Christians of other neigh- 
bouring communities. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion that the way 
forward for the Church in the prosecution of its mission 
throughout India, and indeed throughout the world, is to 
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be found in a more complete dedication to the supreme 
task of evangelism. The Church must aim at making 
Christ known to all mankind, until ‘men shall come to 
put their trust in God through Him, accept Him as 
their Saviour and serve Him as their Lord in the fellow- 
ship of His Church.’ This is a task which must be 
gladly undertaken by the whole Church in its entire 
membership, younger and older churches supporting one 
another, in one united fellowship of service. It is when 
the evangelistic aim is dominant that the inner life of 
the Church remains pure and strong in devotion, know- 
ledge, love and sacrificial giving of wealth and life. ‘The 
impulse to share Christ with others provides the only 
adequate incentive to seek, as God’s gift, the discipline, 
faith and courage needed to face opposition, endure 
persecution and ‘ overcome the world.’ It is the one 
task big enough to drive out pettiness and self-will, 
to make the Church wholly dependent upon God, 
sensitive to His guidance, obedient to His direction and 
ready to do His work in the way He points, in the power 
of His Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
FINDINGS OF TAMBARAM MEETING 


‘THE UNFINISHED EVANGELISTIC TASK } 


Introduction 


ee unfinished evangelistic task of the Church is 
determined by the commission committed by 
our Lord to His disciples to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. By evangelism, therefore, we understand 
that the Church Universal, in all its branches and 
through the service of all its members, must so present 
Christ Jesus to the world in the power of the Holy Spirit 
that men shall come to put their trust in God through 
Him, accept Him as their Saviour and serve Him as their 
Lord in the fellowship of His Church. This task to-day 
includes the preaching of the Gospel in the lands of both 
the older and the younger churches. 
In both cases the task is unfinished, for there are large 
geographical areas as well as areas of life in the lands of 
the older churches which need to be evangelised anew, 


1'The report of this section, Section III, deals principally with 
the geographical aspect of the unfinished task. Other aspects are 
dealt with in the reports of other sections. 

In using for convenience the phrase Chfistian lands and non- 
Christian lands, with or without qualification, the members of the 
meeting were well aware that no country can be called Christian, 
but that the long-continued existence of Christian institutions and 
culture in certain lands does in fact distinguish them fecm countries 
where different traditions existed. 
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and still greater areas where the meaning of the gospel 
is unknown. 

It is recognised that in all evangelism there is the 
incalculable factor, that ‘the wind bloweth where it 
listeth.’ In many lands to-day there are outstanding 
manifestations of the Spirit resulting in great in-gather- 
ings into the Church. These are a sure indication that 
evangelism is not due merely to the zeal of Christian 
people but rather is the outcome of a Divine initiative. 
Such movements are the urging of the Spirit to the 
Church to fulfil its great commission, relying not merely 
upon human resources, but upon the power of God. 
They are no reason for lack of endeavour by the Church 
even in those fields where success is not yet manifest, 
but are a token of what God will do if the Church will 
rise to its task. But the task can never be achieved without 
sacrifice. Churches as well as individuals are summoned 
to die to themselves and to their own particular interests 
that the world may be saved. Worship must lead to wit- 
ness and spiritual growth to self-giving. 

The task must be studied in the light of the revolution- 
ary changes in the world, of the challenge from many lands 
to the Christian faith, of the increasing persecutions of 
Christians and in some areas the closing of doors to the 
Gospel. 

The Church must either make its impact upon the 
secular world of to-day and win it for Christ, or the 
secular world will increasingly encroach upon the spiritual 
life of the Church, blunting its witness and dimming its 
vision. ‘There is, therefore, in this summons a note of 
urgency and insistence. We live in perilous days and the 
Church cannot stand still ; it dare not retreat, yet advance 
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is only possible as the whole Church unites in a new 
Fellowship of the Spirit to evangelise the world. 


Unevangelised Areas + 


Space forbids any serious examination of the unfinished 
evangelistic task in the so-called Christian countries 
themselves. We merely state the fact that on a scale 
never before seen in the world, there is in Europe a 
concerted, organised attempt to secularise the minds of 
millions of Christian people. We note further the fact 
that in Europe and the Americas out of a total population 
of about 800 million there are 240 million people claiming 
no connection with organised Christianity. We note the 
rise of cults which claim to be substitutes for the Christian 
faith. ‘This points the lesson that wherever the Church 
loses its evangelistic fervour it loses its soul. 

In these findings we concentrate our attention therefore 
upon the task in non-Christian lands. Many countries 
or areas are entirely closed to Christian witness ; among 
them Afghanistan, the Soviet Republics, Bhutan, Outer 
Mongolia, Nepal and ‘Tibet. 

The fact that countries once open are closing to the 
Gospel is a significant feature of our time. Missionaries 
in Turkestan have been driven out. Protestant work in 
Abyssinia and Italian African colonies has been greatly 
restricted. But the number of open areas as yet unreached 
is of far greater significance to the Church of our day. 

In China, it is estimated that 45 per cent of the country 
is still entirely untouched by Christian forces. Half 

1 In expansion of this report see the Interpretative Statistical 


Survey of the World Mission of the Christian Church, International 
Missionary Council, 1938, pp. 264~70 et passim. 
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Manchuria is beyond Christian influence. French Indo- 
China has many areas and tribes unreached. The Nether- 
lands Indies, in addition to having areas still closed, has 
some areas which are open but not evangelised, and many 
other areas which are barely touched. 

In India, in addition to a large number of Indian 
States in which no missionaries reside, there are areas 
consisting of two, three and in one case five million 
people without effective Christian witness. The fact 
that there are only 14 Protestant missionaries and 7000 
Christians to a million people shows the magnitude of 
the unfinished task. The existence of 60 million of the 
depressed classes and aboriginal peoples is a call for 
continued effort. The evangelistic effort among the 
80 million Muslims and Sikhs is at present wholly 
inadequate. 

In other areas of Asia the number of missionaries is so 
small as to leave vast tracts of country beyond all evangel- 
istic efforts. ‘This is true especially of Muslim lands such 
as Arabia, Iraq, Iran and Turkey, and of the great 
Buddhist areas of Burma and Siam, and the rural areas 
of Japan. The heart of Asia is still one of the world’s 
greatest unevangelised fields. | 

Even though there is an average of 56 Protestant 
missionaries to one million people in Africa, and though 
the growth of the Church has been more rapid than in 
Asia, there are still many areas and tribes to be reached, 
especially in Muslim North Africa, French West and 
Equatorial -Africa, Portuguese Guinea, Mozambique 
and the emirates of Nigeria. 

South America presents another territory the occupa- 
tion of which calls for the services of very many more 
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national and foreign workers. Relatively the evangelical 
church is not even as strong as in India. In Mexico and 
Central America the Church is only half as strong as in 
South America. There are still many regions of Latin 
America and some islands of the French West Indies quite 
untouched by Protestant missions. 

Our survey has further revealed the great number of 
special groups and classes, particularly immigrant 
populations, everywhere which have been largely over- 
looked by missions and churches. This is particularly 
true of the Jewish communities throughout the world, 
specially in Poland, Eastern Europe, South Africa and 
South America. 

No reference is made in this report to the missions of 
the Roman Catholic Church. This is not due to any 
forgetfulness of the devoted lives of many missionaries 
belonging to that Church. Nor does it imply that we 
have no need to bear in mind the fact of their work. We 
would call attention to surveys of Roman Catholic 
missionary work which from time to time appear in the 
International Review of Missions published by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 


Some facts of the Situation 


It is impossible to quote further from the statistical 
survey in the limited space of this report, but the attention 
of the whole Church must be called to certain facts which 
are revealed by this investigation. 

1. The Church is faced with a situation in its missionary 
task where areas are closing to the Gospel and where many 
of the peoples have become less open-minded to Christian 
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influences. In this connection, we note revivals within 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam and Shinto. 

2. [here is more organised opposition to the Christian 
Church than at any time within the past hundred years. 
There is a real danger that if the work of the Church is 
not intensified the adverse movement will become so 
strong as seriously to threaten the whole work of the 
Church in the world. ; 

3. [The world is in a ferment, nations are seeking 
substitutes for God, and nationalisms are replacing old 
religious loyalties. 

4. ‘There are more non-Christians in the world now 
than there were ten years ago. ‘The increase in member- 
ship of the Christian Church has not yet overtaken the 
increase in population. 

5. The resources in missionaries and funds from the 
sending countries are relatively considerably less than 
they were a generation ago and in consequence there 
has been a curtailment of evangelistic effort and reduction 
in the number of missionaries in many fields, and the 
abandonment of some rural areas. 

These facts speak for themselves. They present a 
picture of the world in which the Church is operating 
to-day. ‘The task therefore we repeat is one of extreme 
urgency. 


The Place of the Ghurch in the, Unfirshed Task 


In studying how the Church is better to fulfil its 
evangelistic responsibilities to a non-Christian world we 
seek first of all to make clear the principle that this is the 
task primarily of the whole Church for the whole world. 
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We do not look forward to a time when the older churches 
can shed their responsibilities to the younger. On the 
contrary, we see the growing universal Church accepting 
the position that always each branch of the Church must 
be at the service of all other branches, that all branches 
of the Church should co-operate in concerted plans of 
world evangelisation. This must not be understood to 
mean that the older churches should slacken at this 
stage their efforts to send ‘ the Gospel to every creature.’ 
Whatever may be the causes of the loss of missionaries 
and reduction of grants, these should not be interpreted 
to mean that the share of the older churches in the 
missionary task is coming to an end. On the contrary, 
in many ways it may be argued from world conditions 
to-day that the task is actually only beginning, that the 
past century has been a preparation for this day in which 
we live, that having laid foundations we are summoned 
to renewed efforts to build the Church of God in all 
lands. Responsibility, therefore, cannot be laid down by 
the older churches because the younger churches are 
rising to their task. ‘The work to be done is so vast, so 
urgent and so important, that it calls for all the resources 
of all Christians in all parts of the world. The task in 
this new day must be undertaken by a partnership between 
the older and the younger churches, by a pooling of all 
resources and by co-operation of all Christians. 

We reaffirm the fact of Christian experience that with 
the acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour is involved also 
the duty and privilege of personal evangelism; the 
objective being that every Christian in every Church 
should be a witness to the faith he has found. 

Much harm has been done to evangelism in some areas 
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by a wrong emphasis upon finance, where churches have 
been expected to support themselves and to become 
independent before they have learned to be self-propagat- 
ing. While not wishing to minimise the importance of 
self-support we plead that it shall be considered in the 
light of the whole question of the Church’s life and witness. 
If the Church is to be saved from becoming self-centred, 
concentrated upon her own support, her worship must 
lead to witness, and her growth and self-support must be 
the result of her witness. ‘The Church must not be 
regarded as an end in itself, for it exists to win the 
world. 

We draw attention to a further fact, that where, in 
recent years, evangelism has been most successful it has 
been due, not so much to the direct preaching or planning 
of missionaries, as to the witness, chiefly the voluntary 
witness, of the younger churches. This witness has 
sprung from a spiritual vitality and experience which 
compels men to pass on the good news they have found. 
In Nigeria, where the Church has doubled its member- 
ship in the last twelve years, it is estimated that go per 
cent of the converts have been due to the witness of 
Africans themselves. The Batak Church in Sumatra, 
the Mass Movements of India and other areas all emphasise 
the same truth. The task, therefore, must be seen in its 
right setting as the task of the churches. The leadership 
should lie with the churches themselves; the mission- 
aries should be their co-operators and partners. 

God is surely summoning His Church to advance, 
through personal and corporate witness when, as in 
apostolic days, they went everywhere preaching the 
Word. If every pastor will regard himself as an evangelist 
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and lead out his flock in corporate witness to Christ, 
advance must follow. This involves a programme by the 
churches for teaching pastors and people how to evangelise, 
and for the exchange of experiences between different 
areas and countries, so that methods of evangelism in one 
area may be shared by others. 

Evangelism by a local church should begin in the home 
and daily life of the Christians. In this care should be 
taken to see that the children are so taught in the faith 
that it will become real in their own experience and lead 
to witness by successive generations. Sunday schools 
may play an essential part in the task. 

In the training of church members for evangelism a 
fruitful method has been the holding of ‘ refresher ’ 
courses of Bible instruction. Care should be taken to 
secure that evangelism has a central place in all medical 
and educational institutions. In many churches ‘ weeks of 
witness ’ are held when all church members are summoned 
to join in an evangelistic campaign. In every effort in 
evangelism the place of women in the life and witness of 
the Church must be secured. In some cases men have 
received better training and preparation for service than 
women, with serious consequences to the growth of the 
Christian community. Wives of pastors, teachers and 
other Christian workers should be given the opportunity 
of taking courses in Bible study. The most effective 
approach to women is by women. If the witness of 
women is neglected and only the male part of the family 
is effectively taught, dislocation of life will follow. The 
family must be evangelised as a family, or community 
movements may be seriously hampered. 
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The Place of the Missionary in the Unfinished Task 

There is a strongly expressed and, we _ believe, 
unanimous opinion among the younger churches that 
missionaries from the older churches are still needed. 
This applies to areas where churches are organised on a 
self-supporting and self-controlling basis as well as to the 
less developed regions. 

We protest against the idea that while men of first class 
qualifications are needed for hospitals and schools, anyone 
can be an evangelist; if educationists need specialist 
qualifications, no less do evangelistic missionaries need 
specialised training and experience. We urge that some 
training in practical evangelism, its aims and purposes, 
should be given to missionaries going to institutional 
work, and to those who will take up pastoral duties or 
the superintendence of districts. Upon them will devolve 
the responsibility of interpreting the rich experience of 
the older churches in evangelism. They will make 
research into evangelism among other younger churches 
and they will become a clearing house of information 
as they seek to carry out their evangelistic task. Such 
missionary evangelistic experts should serve the churches 
and encourage native leadership, rather than control or 
lead the work themselves. 

In the training of the missionary for evangelism a two- 
fold plan should be considered : (a) the home preparation 
and (b) training in the field. Such training in the field is 
essential if the missionary is to understand his environ- 
ment and the best way of approach to the people of other 
faiths. We claim that the task cannot be completed un- 
less the Church treats this subject of evangelism much 
more seriously than hitherto. 
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A Call to Action 

This report has revealed the extent of the unfinished 
task of the Church. We have seen how great areas of the 
world are wholly unevangelised, but what is more arresting 
still is the fact that doors wide open in the nineteenth 
century are closing to the Church, and there are many 
signs of renewed persecution of Christians in different 
parts of the world. This, therefore, is no hour for marking 
time or waiting for a better day. God is calling upon His 
Church to go forward. ‘The far-reaching movements of 
the Spirit in widely different countries are an indication 
of what the Church may expect if it is obedient and 
faithful in this day of God’s power. 

We stress the fact that nothing in the present world 
situation in any way invalidates the Gospel. It is 
still the power of God unto salvation. Our funda- 
mental purpose in evangelism is still the same and we 
agree that every missionary activity should be judged 
by its effectiveness in conveying the message of the 
Gospel. 

In a world of struggling and competing ideologies we 
emphasise again the urgency of this hour. World peace 
will never be achieved without world evangelisation. ‘The 
early Church was martyred for its faith that ‘ Jesus 
Christ is Lord.’ Most countries of the world are marked 
by graves of missionaries ; these men and women, various 
in race and colour and in the lands of their birth, gave 
their lives in a glad confession of Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. ‘The enterprise we have undertaken has been costly 
in suffering and martyrdom, but it has been characterised 
at every stage by a manifestation of the Spirit demon- 
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relationships. In this new day men are no less heroic 
than in previous generations. Millions give themselves 
gladly for nationalism. Can the Church summon 
Christians everywhere to a new adventure for the 
Kingdom of God ? Can it give to youth a new vision of 
the purpose of God for the world ? Can it challenge men 
to live dangerously for the sake of the Gospel? Perils 
increase and “ safety first ’ cannot be the watch-word in 
this hour. Every fact of the world situation is an appeal 
to the Church to advance. We summon the churches 
to unite in the supreme work of world evangelisation 
until the kingdoms of this world become the Kingdom of 
our Lord. And to that end we make the following appeals 
to our fellow-Christians : 

1. We appeal to churches everywhere to join in united 
prayer that the spiritual awakenings manifest in some lands 
may spread until there comes from all nations a response 
in witness and service for the evangelisation of the world. 

2. We appeal to the home churches to make a more 
adequate response to the request of the younger churches 
throughout the world for an increased number of mission- 
aries to share in the great unfinished evangelistic task. — 

3. We appeal to churches contiguous to lands or areas 
closed to missionary societies, such as Tibet and Afganis- 
tan, to consider fresh ways of advance by personal and 
voluntary evangelism. | 

4. We appeal to all missions that plan to enter a new 
area to do so through an understanding with the missions 
and churches already established in contiguous territory, 
if this is possible. 

5. We appeal for a thorough study by all churches of 
the immediate task of evangelism in their areas so that a 
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forward movement may begin in all lands through the 
life and witness of Christians everywhere. 

6. We appeal for a new venture in co-operation and 
united planning in evangelism, whereby the various 
missions and churches at work in any area assume joint 
responsibility, by combining their resources of men and 
money in order to meet effectively the evangelistic needs 
of great cities and of extensive rural areas and the urgent 
opportunities arising where there are sudden accessions 
to the Christian Church as in Africa and India. 

7. We appeal to all National Christian Councils to 
place evangelism in the forefront of their programmes in 
the coming years. 

8. We appeal to the younger churches to help the 
older churches by sending to them missions of witness 
and fellowship. 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN EVANGELISM 


Findings of Section IV at the 
Tambaram Meeting 


I 


Were evangelism is the God-given task of the 
Church. ‘This is inherent in the nature of the 
Church as the Body of Christ created by God to continue 
in the world the work which Jesus Christ began in His 
life and teaching, and consummated by His death and 
resurrection. This conception of the Church as the 
missionary to the world is given in the New Testament. 
The Church’s evangelism is the expression of its loving 
devotion to Christ, and of the insight given to it by the 
Holy Spirit that Christ is the divine Answer to the needs 
of men. Through the whole of its life and activities it 

is the essential characteristic of the Church that it reveals 
its knowledge of the redemptive love of the God and 

Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The individual churches have often been untrue to their 
Lord and therefore to the nature of the Church itself. 
At this stage in the history of the Church and the nations, 
the Council is convinced that the churches in all parts of 
the world should examine themselves anew and should 
turn again to the intensive practical study of the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ and of the essential features of © 
the life of the New Testament church, which from the 


day of Pentecost manifested a powerful corporate and 
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individual witness entirely out of proportion to the 
insignificant human means employed. 

Conditions in the present age are admittedly very 
different from those of New Testament times. ‘There 
have been vast developments and changes in the social, 
economic and political life of the whole race. The 
Christian message is now being presented to men whose 
spiritual background is that of ancient religions or modern 
philosophies which have little or no connection with the 
channels of thought in which the divine revelation was 
conveyed to the world or those existing when the Gospel 
of Christ was first proclaimed. While these differences 
impose great modifications and changes on the evangelism 
of the churches of to-day, the changes are for the most 
part in the sphere of external method and organisation 
and do not affect the essential principles of the task. 


2 


The Church’s message to the world is the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself in all His manifold grace and power. It is 
the work of evangelism both to set forth the facts of His 
life upon earth and His teaching about God and man, 
and also so to exalt and proclaim Him, crucified, risen 
and glorified, that men may awaken to God and to a 
sense of their sin and separation from God, may be led 
to true repentance and to that act of will whereby they 
believe in and receive the forgiveness of their sins through 
Christ, and enter upon a new life of trust and obedience 
toward God and of abounding hope for this world and 
that which is to come. For its maintenance and expression, 
this new life involves membership of the Christian fellow- 
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ship, so that he who has thus received the grace and 
forgiveness of God must at the same time enter the 
outward society of fellow-believers and in his turn become 
a witness to the Truth. 

Evangelism, while it involves the interaction of human 
beings on one another, is something very different from 
attempts to dominate or invade the personalities of 
others. On the contrary, evangelism by its emphasis on 
a regenerating deliverance from sin, on the freedom of the 
sons of God, and on the hope and promise of eternal life, 
shows a very profound ‘respect for human personality. 
The end of this work can never be attained by weak 
human instruments unless the Holy Spirit Himself 
works before them and through them. Essentially 
evangelism is the instrument whereby the living God 
through His Holy Spirit makes His impact upon the 
Spirits of men. 

The Gospel of Christ carries with it the vision and 
hope of social transformation and of the realisation of 
such ends as justice, freedom and peace. A living Church 
cannot dissociate itself from prophetic and practical 
activities in regard to social conditions. True evangelism 
will always include a forward-looking vision, although 
the points of practical emphasis will vary from age to 
age and from country to country according to the existing 
conditions. Active efforts to serve the community, and 
faith in God’s power and will to redeem it, are the 
inescapable consequences of the new personal relation to 
God which is brought to men in the Gospel. Social 
programmes grow out of the Gospel; no one such 
programme can claim to be the content of the Christian 
message. 
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2 

The International Missionary Council believes that 
every part of the Christian enterprise must be saturated 
with and controlled by the conscious evangelistic 
purpose, and that this should be true of the whole 
range of the churches’ practical activities. | Works 
of healing, education, the distribution of the Bible and 
Christian literature, rural uplift and social betterment 
hold their place for the varying ways in which they 
express the spirit of Christian love and compassion and 
interpret Christ to men. ‘Those who take part in such 
activities find themselves constantly challenged by the need 
of winning men for Christ. Without this their witness 
to and interpretation of Christ would be incomplete. 

1. Ihe Church’s evangelistic enterprise derives directly 
from the congregation or local church. When its corporate 
worship and the life of its members glow with the presence 
of God, the company becomes creative. Pastoral and 
evangelistic gifts are developed among the members of 
the congregation, and leaders are discovered and con- 
tributed to the Church at large. The congregation’s 
love and zeal find expression in definite efforts to bring 
Christ to the man outside the brotherhood, efforts in which 
every member should be enlisted and actively engaged. 
Further, the spiritual life of the congregation is 
strengthened by every effort in personal evangelism. 

2. It is on the ordained leader of the congregation, 
minister, priest, or pastor that the main responsibility for 
its evangelistic spirit rests. While responsible for the 
evangelisation of the community at large, his first duty is 
to labour to bring every member of his flock into conscious 
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fellowship with God. Every one of his activities, whether 
of preaching, teaching or of direct pastoral relations with 
individuals, will have that aim behind it. By example 
and teaching and by the contagion of his own evangelistic 
enthusiasm, he will seek to inspire the whole of the 
congregation to play each his part in evangelistic effort, 
will prepare their hearts and train their minds for witness 
in the community, and will plan their work and guide 
them in carrying it out. 

3. In thus insisting on the primary evangelistic responsi- 
bility of the pastor, we recognise at the same time that 
there is a special gift for evangelism which may lead to 
the setting apart of full-time evangelists to carry on work 
in a more specialised way than the pastor, and with a - 
wider range of operation than the voluntary lay-workers 
find possible to attempt. We seriously question whether 
it is wise in fields where the Church is firmly established 
to continue the system of full-time evangelists, except 
to reach classes of people otherwise inaccessible. In any 
case the name ‘ evangelist ’ should be reserved for those 
to whom it properly applies, and those serving as catechists 
or subordinate pastors should be otherwise designated. 
Where persons with the evangelistic gift are discovered, 
we are of opinion that means must be devised to ensure 
that their work is properly attached to and co-ordinated 
with that of the church, especially where the evangelists 
are the agents of a mission. It is also desirable that the 
employment of evangelists and the direction and control 
of their activities should be in the hands of the church 
on the field, and not exclusively in those of a missionary 
or mission council. 

4. A great evangelistic opportunity and responsibility 
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still rests with the missionary as distinct from the pastor, 
especially in districts where the Gospel is little known, or 
where a church is still so weak and untutored that it has 
not yet produced a sufficiency of men possessing the 
gifts and call of a pastor or evangelist. At the same time 
it is highly important that in all his evangelistic activity 
the missionary should regard himself as the agent and 
instrument of the indigenous church, closely identifying 
himself with it, and basing his work upon the fellowship, 
prayer and co-operation of the local body of Christian 
worshippers, lest the work of evangelism should be 
considered his and not that of the church. 

5. In many countries, students take part in evangelistic 
work for the churches and their witness has proved most 
helpful. Such activity however must not blind us to the 
fact that the main responsibility of Christian students is 
in the much more difficult field of the university, college 
or high school. Here they must have the assistance of 
senior people who understand students and are them- 
selves meeting in the light of the Christian faith the same 
questions as are troubling students. We welcome every 
sign of co-operation between Student Christian Movements 
andthe churches because student evangelism is of question- 
able value unless it draws men and women into the life 
of the churches, and because the churches greatly need the 
contribution of thought and life which students can bring. 

6. We are of opinion that every phase of evangelistic 
work should be shared by both men and women, and that 
there should be equal opportunity of service for both men 
and women in this as in every department of the churches’ 
activities. ‘There are certain aspects of the evangelistic 
task to which women have special contributions to bring, 
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just as there are special contributions for men to make. 
‘These two supplement each other. For the most part the 
work and the gifts to do it are the same. 


4 

We are not unmindful of the faults and mistakes which 
have crept into some of the evangelistic work of the 
churches and missions and have proved obstacles to the 
spread of the Gospel of Christ and to its genuine accept- 
ance by many. In practical matters of leadership, organisa- 
tion and finance, the methods of the sending churches 
have not always been adapted to suit the fundamental 
characteristics of the people among whom they have 
worked, and have produced superficial results into which 
the creative work of the Holy Spirit entered but little. 
There is the danger of seeking to extend the Church 
numerically without due regard to the full meaning and 
end of evangelism. ‘The Church undergoes temptations 
to obscure its witness by compromise when faced by the 
problems of relations with Governments, friendly or 
hostile. Personal and social habits and practices which are 
matters of indifference in one part of the Church may be 
a cause of offence in another, and therefore a hindrance 
to evangelism ; in such matters, it is clearly the duty of 
all to consider the principle laid down in 1 Cor. x. 32, 33, 
guarding at the same time against the danger of minor 
standards of conduct being elevated into laws for the 
Christian community. In many countries, denominational 
differences and the existence of deep racial divisions 
within the churches themselves, obscure the Church’s 
witness to the Gospel and paralyse its efforts to win men 
for Christ. Beyond all these, there are great obstacles 
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and difficulties inherent in the aim and character of the 
work itself and in the situation of those to whom the 
Gospel is addressed. We are of opinion that these, and 
many other obstacles to the spread of the Gospel, can be 
overcome fully only in so far as the churches and their 
members confront more resolutely the radical weakness 
in their own life which enfeebles their power to lighten 
the spiritual darkness of our time and to lead men out of 
their present bewilderment. 'The Church as a whole 
requires to rediscover the living power of the faith it 
confesses, the very Word of God to our day speaking 
in and through the Bible it cherishes, and the inward 
peace and constraining power that come from the Cross 
with which the Church is marked. Only so will it be 
renewed and enabled by the Holy Spirit to undertake the 
great task of evangelism in our time. 


Looking to the condition of the world to-day and its 
sore need of all that is offered in Christ, the Lord and 
Saviour of men, the Council urges upon all its members 
here assembled to search diligently their own hearts and 
lives for the things in themselves that make the Word of 
God of none effect, and to wait upon God that He may 
forgive and show Himself to them in the fullness of His 
power. ‘The Council further asks all its members to carry 
back to the churches from which they come an earnest 
call to face frankly the hindrances to the spread of the 
Gospel that arise out of the life of the churches themselves 
and to lay these burdens constantly before God, so that 
He may cleanse and renew His Church and fit it to do 
His Will in the world as the instrument for a yet greater 
extension of His Kingdom. 
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THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH: PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 
OF METHOD AND POLICY 


Findings of Section VI at the 
Tambaram Meeting 


Recent Experience in Evangelism 


Ree from many parts of the world bear eloqu- 

ent testimony to opportunities which challenge 
the faith and evangelistic zeal of the Church. In 
many countries the need is not so much to knock at 
closed doors as to enter those which are wide open, and 
share with responsive peoples the faith and fellowship 
by which we live. ‘The intolerable strain of political 
events and of social upheavals has compelled men to turn 
from their own bewilderment and helplessness to look 
for a new source of light and power. Opposition and 
oppression have often created a situation favourable to 
a new presentation of the Gospel. Even organised 
anti-Christian movements have, in some cases, led to the 
opening of new doors. ‘The Church is called to courageous 
advance and to wise but fearless witness. 

There is evident a new and resolute response by 
the Church to this call of God. The Five Year Plan of 
Evangelism and the Youth and Religion Movement in 
China, the Kingdom of God Movement and Newspaper 
Evangelism in Japan, the Forward Movement in Evan- 
gelism in India, Burma and Ceylon, the Recall to Religion 
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in Britain, the Preaching Mission and the University 
Christian Mission in North America, and new types of 
evangelistic campaigns in Latin America and elsewhere 
indicate ways in which the Church is facing the needs 
and opportunities of the day. These efforts in evangelism 
have greatly benefited by the new insight afforded by 
the Group and Fellowship Movements which have 
developed in recent years in various parts of the world. 
“Mass Movements’ in Africa, India, Sumatra, New 
Guinea and other islands of the Pacific have similarly 
roused the Church to a new sense of encouragement and 
responsibility and to a new understanding of the ways 
of God with men. Ministers and laymen are being 
increasingly enlisted in witness bearing, to the great 
enrichment of the spiritual life of the Church. The 
witness of lay members, even of new converts, when 
wisely directed and supported by a trained ministry, has 
proved of unique value in arresting attention and winning 
a response among those previously unreached. Informal, 
personal witness for Christ has proved effective among 
many who are inaccessible to more organised and official 
means of approach. ‘The corporate witness of the Church 
is seen to be a powerful factor in determining the measure 
of response men make to the message of the Gospel. 

Recent experience has revealed the need for re- 
moving barriers which Christians have, consciously or 
unconsciously, erected, so that men have been prevented 
from coming to Christ. 

(a) The assumption that certain types and classes of 
men, because of their social, moral or religious conditions, 
will not respond to the Gospel, must give place to a 
larger faith in the all-sufficiency of the grace of Christ 
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for every man and community and in His power to 
re-make them according to His purpose. 

(5) We must not assume that Christian discipleship 
and entrance into the Church involve for converts 
isolation from their own community or separation from 
their own cultural environment. While recognising 
that open confession of faith has in certain groups 
involved repudiation by the community, we should 
make every effort to enable all converts to remain among 
their own people. ‘The most natural form of evangelism 
is seen to be the influence and witness of Christians 
among their own relatives and neighbours. 

(c) We must renounce and oppose all false pride of 
race or community and avoid everything which tends to 
make the fellowship of the Church appear alien to the 
life of the people. By the use of language which is readily 
understood, by developing natural modes of expression 
in worship, church organisation and buildings, and in 
the manner of life adopted by the Christian ministry and 
laity, we must seek to identify ourselves more completely 
with those to whom we appeal. We must show that our 
Gospel is indeed the Word of God for all mankind and 
the Church a fellowship for all races and peoples. 

(d) Our message must carry conviction by the fact 
that it is the spontaneous expression of the messengers’ 
desire to share Christ with others. Our interpretation 
of the Scriptures must be spiritual and vital. We must 
avoid mere formality in the manner of our preaching. 
Any appearance of ‘ professionalism ’ or suggestion that 
we are seeking to win men to our side for the sake of our 
own advant agemust be equally shunned. We must pro- 
claim Christ, not because it is a duty for which we are 
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paid or commissioned, but because we count it our supreme 
privilege to bring men into saving contact with Him. 


* Mass Movements,’ or the Group Approach to Christ 


From many areas reports have come to the Council 
of groups of people making united confession of faith 
in Christ and together entering the fellowship of His 
Church. Enquiries show that these groups are closely 
knit social units, accustomed to joint thought and action, 
who naturally respond together to the appeal of Christ. 
They present themselves to be instructed and led as 
groups in the Christian way. We believe that these 
movements represent a valid way of approach to Christ. 
There is in them no necessary conflict with the Christian 
obligations or spiritual welfare of individuals. On the 
contrary, abundant evidence affirms that they assist the 
individual to find personal salvation in Christ and afford 
invaluable help to him as a Christian. They enable new 
converts to begin the life of Christian discipleship in 
living fellowship with others to whom they are bound 
by strong ties of kinship and association. In areas where 
a change of faith is likely to lead to separation from 
former associates they provide needed protection against 
social dislocation. ‘They preserve familiar community 
restraints against evil impulses and provide social support 
for the good life. They give a new reality to hopes for 
social redemption and, by preserving the influence of 
the converts upon their relatives and neighbours, they 
maintain channels for the spread of faith and grace. 

Experience shows that these movements carry with 
them dangers, some of which seem to inhere in group 
action, others to arise from misunderstandings and 
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mistakes by those representatives of the Church who 
deal with them as ministers and counsellors. As examples 
of the former may be mentioned the tendency to preserve 
group institutions and patterns of behaviour that are 
inconsistent with the obligations of Christian discipleship 
and the disposition to be satisfied with the group aspects 
of religion to the neglect of personal devotion and purity. 
To the perils that are due to misunderstanding and 
mistakes belong inadequate preparation for baptism, too 
low standards of expectation for Christian attainment, 
the imposing of orders of worship and forms of church 
government that are ill-suited to the needs of the groups, 
and the failure to give scope to the gifts and experience 
of those who exercise influence within the community. 
It would, of course, be a serious wrong to deny to 
individuals whose groups will not come with them into 
the Church the opportunity to come alone. 

Each one of these dangers has been averted in some 
areas and a number of the movements have already 
issued in strong indigenous churches. The Council 
therefore renders grateful praise to God for these move- 
ments and calls upon all churches and missions to make 
the largest possible use of the lessons that experience 
with them has taught, and to consider how far the 
principles revealed in them are applicable to their areas. 


The Relation of Church and Mission in Evangelism } 

In the history of the missionary enterprise three stages 
commonly appear in the development of an indigenous 
church : 


1 See the section on the Place of the Church in Evangelism (IV), 
pp. 420-27 ; and on the Unfinished Task (III), pp. 407-19. 
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(a) a pioneering stage when the initiative is with the 
mission, 

(6) a stage when responsibility in evangelism is shared 
by the mission and the church and 

(c) a stage when the church takes over independent 
responsibility for evangelism. 

There are, however, instances where an already 
existing church takes the initiative in securing the co- 
operation of a mission from outside for the extension of 
evangelism. 

During the second stage the mission can probably 
make its largest contribution to evangelism if it becomes 
integrated within the church. Integration, however, 
does not of itself ensure satisfactory results. The com- 
placent acceptance by the church of a relation of de- 
pendence or by the mission of a relation of paternalism 
places severe limitations upon the possibility of success in 
evangelism. 

There is a disposition to regard evangelism unduly as 
the function of the mission, regardless of whether the 
mission is separate from or merged within the church. 
Perhaps the most common grave danger in all systems 
of relationship is that evangelism be regarded as the 
function of ministers and other employed agents of church 
and mission, and not of the whole community of Christian 
people. The function of the mission in evangelism is to 
draw out and support the witness of the church locally 
and to assist the church in extending that witness to 
adjacent areas. 

Where an indigenous church exists it is not advisable 
for a non-indigenous mission to press on into outlying 


areas independently or related to the church only as 
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employer of certain of its members. The better way is 
for the indigenous church to extend into the areas 
concerned, assisted by such resources as the mission 
may be able to provide in a working partnership. 

It must not be supposed that the obligation of the 
older churches for evangelism is reduced when one of 
the younger churches has accepted responsibility. The 
colossal task remaining in all parts of the world requires 
the utmost devotion by the whole body of Christians 
everywhere. Representatives of the younger churches 
can by their witness revive and extend the spirit of 
evangelism in the older churches. 


The Place of Institutions in the Witness of the Church + 


The far-reaching influence and usefulness of Christian 
institutions as part of the witness of the Church is 
recognised. Their service is most constructive when 
they are closely associated with the Christian programme 
as a whole, and avoid the tendencies to absorb an undue 
proportion of available resources and to become self- 
centred. 

1. Christian Medical Institutions 

(a) The ministry of health and healing, when it is 
an integral part of the witness of the Church, is a powerful 
aid to evangelism. It interprets the love of God, ex- 
emplifies the spirit of brotherhood and weakens the power 
of sorcery and superstition. 

(6) The proclamation of the Gospel is most effective 
when reinforced by a ministry of healing. Extension 
work for the prevention and cure of disease ought to be 


* See the Tambaram findings on Christian Education (section IX) in 
Vol. IV in this series, The Life of the Church. 
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regarded as the joint responsibility of the local church 
and hospital. 
2. Christian Educational Institutions 

(a) All Christian schools and colleges, when closely 
related to the life and work of the indigenous church, 
have an important part to play in the evangelistic task. 

1. They may reinforce the corporate witness of 
the church as centres of Christian light and truth by 
the distinctive quality of the education they provide and, 
in the case of the colleges, by the service rendered through 
extension and research. 

ii. ‘They may be the means, under God, of winning 
the youth of each country to full allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. 

iil. They may prepare men and women of trained 
minds and strong Christian character for the ministry 
of the church and the service of the community in every 
walk of life. 

(5) The strongest witness is given by a Christian 
school or college when the proportion of Christian 
teachers and students is sufficient to create a vital spiritual 
atmosphere and when the total number of students is 
sufficiently limited to make intimate and fruitful relations 
possible between teacher and student. A Christiam 
school should aim at becoming a real Christian society 
in which a corporate life is lived and experienced by all 
who are admitted into its fellowship. 

(c) Christian primary schools have rendered large 
service to evangelism through the education of the 
children of Christians, and in some countries have been 
an effective means for evangelising the wider com- 


munities they serve. 
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(d) Christian schools can make a satisfactory con- 
tribution to evangelism only where they are free to 
maintain their distinctive witness. With this in view 
fewer schools and better quality may sometimes be the 
right policy. 


Recommendations 


The International Missionary Council, believing that 
we should expect great things from God and attempt 
great things for God, makes the following recommenda- 
tions with reference to policy and programme for evan- 
gelistic work : 

1. That continuous attention be given by National 
Christian Councils and by responsible organisations and 
individuals within each branch of the Church to the 
problem of how to evoke and sustain in every Christian 
the spirit and purpose of evangelism. A very small part 
of the potential strength of the Church is now engaged 
in the task. Our Lord’s call for prayer that labourers 
may be sent in to the harvest fields was never more 
timely and urgent than now. The enlistment and pre- 
paration of youth, of laymen, of women, of new converts, 
of those who possess unusual resources of education or 
of economic strength, and their employment within the 
spheres of their largest influence are of primary im- 
portance. 

2. That henceforth churches and missions view their 
total evangelistic task as a joint responsibility of all and 
expend a far larger proportion of their evangelistic effort 
in interdenominational co-operation. In recent years 
large gains have been made through the lessening of 
wasteful overlapping and competition. For the con- 
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solidation and maximum extension of these gains it is 
necessary that the combined resources of the churches 
be used to bring men to Christ, without regard to con- 
siderations of relative denominational advantage. 

3. That united efforts be made in all areas to present 
the evangel of Christ to special classes and groups, as, 
for example, to rural populations, to organised labour, 
to students, to professional men and women and to 
racial, linguistic and social groups. For this purpose 
personnel, and all resources of understanding and 
influence developed within any denomination, racial 
group or geographical area should be made available for 
the widest possible use by all. Fidelity to our Lord 
requires alertness to discern what methods of work have 
proved barren or less fruitful, and to discard them in 
favour of methods which have proved most valuable in 
practice. 

4. That for the upbuilding of the Church and the 
presentation of the Gospel to others more extensive use 
should be made of literature.1_ Advantage should be taken 
of the possibilities offered by newspaper evangelism. 
Provision of literature should also be made for meeting 
the needs of illiterate and semi-literate adults. The use 
of the radio and other modern inventions for reaching 
the people ought to be adopted and developed on a co- 
operative basis. 

5. That fresh approaches be made by this Council, 
National Christian Councils and related organisations 

to those missionary societies and churches which share 
our common purpose but do not observe the principles 


1See also the report of Section XI, on Christian Literature, 
Volume IV in this series, The Life of the Church. 
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of comity, in order to enlist their participation in co- 
operative effort. ‘The Church as a whole is suffering 
because the mutual exchange of influence, understanding 
and fellowship is limited by their absence from the spheres 
of co-operation. 

6. That urgent attention be given to the use of available 
resources of personality and finance in areas in which 
the leading of God and the responsibility of the Church 
are indicated by widespread responsiveness to the 
Gospel. ‘That large numbers of people should ask in 
vain for Christian fellowship, instruction and leadership 
in their quest for God, while those who are qualified to 
help them are occupied elsewhere in efforts to awaken 
interest in the Gospel, should lead us to the most searching 
examination of what is the will of God. 

7. That, for the efficient discharge of their responsi- 
bilities, ministers of the church should be trained in the 
leadership of their congregations in evangelistic work. 
Frequent re-examination of the curricula and methods in 
schools training for Christian service is needed to increase 
their effectiveness for evangelism. Institutional training 
should be supplemented by visits for observation and 
study to areas of successful evangelistic effort, by super- 
vised practical work and by periodic participation in 
short-term training courses. ‘The minister’s leadership 
should provide training for the whole church in the 
obligation to bear witness to Christ and in methods of 
witnessing. ‘The financial support of the church and its 
missionary programme should be taught as a necessary 
part, but only a part, of the obligation in evangelism. Pre- 
caution is needed against the peril of regarding the giving 
of money as a sufficient discharge of the duty to evangelise. 
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8. ‘That within each church and mission comprehensive 
efforts be undertaken to co-ordinate all lines of evangel- 
istic work with a view to producing better results. It is 
apparent that endeavours to bring men to Christ are 
most fruitful when parallel efforts are made to win their 
wives, and that the difficulties in the way of presenting 
the evangel to women are reduced by simultaneous 
effort to win their husbands. Wherever children are 
taught about the Saviour efforts should invariably be 
made to reach their parents. 

g. That arrangements be made for comprehensive 
and penetrating studies of the problems of evangelism 
in urban and industrial areas and for the formulation of 
plans for a concerted forward movement in such areas. 
Among urgent problems requiring study are (a) how all 
Christians can be effectively related to the Church, 
(5) how a satisfactory expression of Christian brotherhood 
can be given in a cruelly competitive economic order, 
(c) how antagonism between racial and religious com- 
munities can be most effectively overcome, (d) how 
scattered Christians living under the conditions prevailing 
in our modern cities can be brought together in living 
fellowship and (e) what avenues are open and what 
methods are in practice most effective for evangelistic 
witness to Christ in the cities. Since the rules of comity 
that govern relations between churches elsewhere have 
not been applied to the cities, the need for co-operation 
there is especially urgent. Public opinion is in the main 
formed in the cities. Therefore, continuous public 
witness to the essential unity of the Church of Christ 
and to its appointed ministry of reconciliation is of 
primary importance. 
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Mustim LANDS 


Report of Special Group 6 at Tambaram 1 


In the International Missionary Council meeting a 
group of about thirty-five workers amongst Muslims met 
for a prayerful consideration of some important problems 
in Muslim countries. 

As a result of their deliberations they feel called to seize 
the opportunity of bringing the missionary challenge of 
Islam anew to the attention of the churches and the 
missionary bodies. 

The group had a brief but realistic discussion on the 
fundamental question: Why we do plead and should 
plead very earnestly for missionary action in Muslim 
countries in these times. They were fully aware that com- 
paratively speaking the results are very meagre, although 
it was gratefully remembered that for instance in Java 
and Iran there are opportunities not to be found elsewhere 
in the Muslim world. As a whole, however, the fact 
stands that Islam remains unresponsive and that the signs 
of the times do not point in the direction of a change. 
Moreover, we note that at present we are passing through 
a time in which in some large fields a great responsiveness 
to the Spirit of God is evident. ‘The churches and mis- 
sionary bodies should, in obedience to God’s call, take 
effective action in regard to this responsiveness. In 
these circumstances, the question why we plead for 
missions amongst Muslims takes on a note of special 
urgency. 

1'The findings of the special groups were reported to the Council, 


and points calling for definite action were remitted to the Committee 
and officers of the Council. 
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The group fully acknowledges the stubborn resistance 
of Islam on the one hand, and the great responsiveness in 
other places, on the other hand. Yet it feels constrained 
to put before the consciences of the churches and the 
Christians of the world the case of Muslim missions. The 
group feels that the Christian Church has a special obliga- 
tion not to leave the Muslim world without the witness 
of the Gospel, despite all difficulties, meagreness of results 
and narrowing of opportunities. 

In the first place because the Divine Commission to 
preach the Gospel to every creature assumes a particular 
significance in regard to Islam. This religion is an offshoot 
from the realm of biblical faith. ‘Therefore it arouses, 
and should arouse, the particular interest of every 
Christian. 

Secondly, through the course of the centuries the 
spiritual and political contacts between the world of Islam 
and of Christendom have been, on the Christian side, of a 
repellent nature. The Christian Church stands, therefore, 
in special debt of love and patience towards the Muslim 
world. Every effort made in the spirit of Christ, is in this 
case of Islam not only an act of obedience to the Divine 
command but also of atonement for the Christian Church. 


II 


The subject of the place of the churches in Muslim 
evangelisation was discussed, and the following resolution 
was presented to the Council : 

One of the most serious reasons for the meagre results 
of missionary work in Muslim lands is the fact that among 
the large and vital churches of the Near East, some of 
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which have borne heroic witness for Christ through many 
centuries, there are few places where these churches have 
taken an active interest in the evangelisation of their 
Muslim neighbours. ‘Too often churches seem indifferent 
to Muslim inquirers, or look upon them with suspicion as 
to their motive in becoming Christian. 

We desire that this great meeting address to the churches 
of the Near East a fraternal appeal, pleading with them to 
bear upon their hearts, more earnestly than ever, the great 
need of the Muslim peoples for the knowledge and help 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘This appeal will be communi- 
cated to the churches through the Near East Christian 
Council and the local inter-mission councils. 


Ill 


The group heard a report from the Conference of 
Missionaries to Muslims, held at Delhi, Dec. 6 to 7, 1938, 
as follows : 

‘ After hearing the report of the findings of the inquiry 
on Muslim evangelism conducted by the Near East 
Christian Council, the conference discussed at length the 
following suggestion from that report. ‘‘ That the ulti- 
mate hope of bringing Christ to the Muslims is to be 
attained by the development of groups of followers of 
Jesus who are active in making Him known to others while 
remaining loyally a part of the social and political groups 
to which they belong in Islam. The ideal is that there 
should thus come into being a church whose only head is 
Christ, and which does not carry the stigma of being an 
alien institution, drawing men away from their natural 
social and political connections.”’ 
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‘On this subject the following resolution was adopted : 

‘1. This conference of Christian workers amongst 
Muslims wish to place on record that while we recognise 
with gratitude the wide interest in our Lord Jesus Christ 
evident throughout the Muslim world to-day, and that 
many real believers in Christ may never reach the point 
of identifying themselves with the Christian fellowship, 
yet we maintain that it is our aim and purpose as Christian 
missionaries to encourage and teach all to realise the vital 
necessity of open witness to Christ within the fellowship 
of the Christian Church. 

‘ At the same time realising our failure in the past we 
urge the Church in each country to seek to develop 
the evangelistic spirit, and to eliminate those unworthy 
elements in itself which repel or are a stumbling-block to 
the new convert, and that we should endeavour to make it 
a real fellowship where race, nation and class are lost in a 
new life in Christ. 

‘ Also the following resolutions, to be submitted to the 
meeting of the International Missionary Council : 

‘2. We would ask that consideration be given to the 
ways and forms in which the Church can conserve and 
foster, in its own life and in the life of its members, all that 
is good and of permanent value in the life and culture of 
the community. 

*3. In view of the evidence available, that in many parts 
of the Muslim world to-day there is a new and growing 
interest in and reverence for our Lord Jesus Christ, this 
conference is of the opinion that the present situation 
calls for literature in which there will be a corre- 
sponding new emphasis on the presentation of Jesus 


Christ.’ 
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These three recommendations from the Delhi confer- 
ence were approved by the Muslim Lands Group. 


IV 


The need for some centralised direction for Muslim 
work was discussed and the following resolution adopted : 

We ask that the attention of those directing work among 
Muslims may be directed to the serious need in each great 
Muslim field of some energising centre of prayer, study, 
thought, planning and fellowship, at the service of workers 
among Muslims and of the brotherhood of converts from 
Islam. 

‘Such a centre should maintain close touch with Muslim 
life and thought and should help to enrich and guide the 
work of Christian writers. In this connection we urge a 
wider-based support for the Henry Martyn School of 
Islamics and the Central Literature Committee for 
Muslims. 
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